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PREFACE 


A new translation of this author, though long over- 
due, may yet appear premature at the present 
moment when new editions of the text are promised. 
However, a most valuable portion of the work, the 
Epistles of Epicurus, has appeared in a new recension ; 
and the text of the biographies is hardly likely to 
undergo radical reconstruction. There is substantial 
agreement that the mss. are late; that the scribe 
of the best, the Borbonicus, did not know Greek; 
that the mistakes which all share most likely came 
from their common archetype. To reconstruct the 
text of an author from such sources would have 
been in any case difficult; the difficulty is in- 
creased by the misfortune that the Editio Princeps 
was printed, not from the Borbonicus or Parisiensis, 
but from a worthless interpolated later ms. 

The efforts of early editors to remove the grossest 
blunders lasted more than a century and resulted in 
the edition of Marcus Meibomius, which has the 
commentary of Aegidius Menagius. After the pub- 
lication of this edition our author fell into neglect 
until the nineteenth century brought fuller study 
of better mss., initiated by Cobet and carried on 
especially by Usener for Book X. If anyone hold 
that the present is too early a time for a translator 
who has not first revised the text of the author, I 
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quite agree. But I see no immediate prospect of 
any finality in the revision of the text. A new editor 
will be set the task at which Cobet and Usener and 
Von der Muehll have already laboured, his advantage 
being that he can stand on their shoulders. 

I know of but two previous attempts to translate 
my author into English: one version appeared in 
the series published by Bohn; the other, of the 
seventeenth century, was the work of ten translators, 
each of whom contributed one book. Of renderings 
in other European languages I know of only two 
which can be recommended to students, and these 
have appeared quite recently : I mean the German 
version by Apelt (1921), and Bignone’s Italian version 
of Epicurus in Book X., published in 1920. — 

I desire to acknowledge the kindness of Dr. J. P. 
Postgate, who called my attention to the readings 
of the latest editors of the Palatine Anthology, 
besides giving me valuable help to an appraisement 
of the readings of Diels. Professor Pearson was so 
good as to read the proofs of the account of Stoicism 
in Book VII. Mr. Duff has given me unstinted help 
in the reading of the proofs, in the Introduction, and 
in the revision of Book X. The late Mr. Vaizey Hope 
gave me valuable assistance for more than a year, 
revising the version of Books VI. and VII. as well as 
the Index. The translation of the remaining seven 
Books was revised, and the whole of the proofs 
corrected, by my brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Heath. 
To all these friends I owe my obligations, but they 
are not responsible for errors which may have escaped 
them. ‘The work as a whole is entirely my own. 


ROBERT DREW HICKS. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
Tue Book anp 1rs AUTHOR 


Tue Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers is 
commonly ascribed to Diogenes Laertius ; but who 
he was, when and where he was born, is nowhere 
recorded. It is not quite certain that he is rightly 
named. kEustathius calls him Laertes; in some 
ancient authorities he is styled Laertius Diogenes, 
and among modern scholars there are those who have 
adopted this order of the two names as the more 
correct. Yet, while the author remains thus obscure, 
his work has by a lucky accident become famous. 

It professes to give an account of the chief Greek 
thinkers and in this way to unfold the course of 
speculative thought in Greece.’ Many books had 
been written on the subject before; this, by the 
caprice of fortune, alone remains. It is idle to set 
bounds to the vanity of authors; but surely the 
writer of this book in his fondest dreams can scarcely 
have imagined that he would outlast his predecessors 
—that he, Diogenes Laertius, would survive, when 
Hermippus and Sotion had perished, and with them 
the long procession of respectable authorities whom 
he punctiliously parades at every turn. Yet so it is: 
habent sua fata libelli. 
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Although allusions to this work in later writers 
are but scanty, we can yet in some measure follow 
by their aid the fortunes of a literary venture which 
turned out a success. We learn from the omnivorous 
Photius that Sopater referred to this work. In the 
sixth century of our era Stephanus of Byzantium 
cites it three times. Next comes the Lexicon of 
Suidas, which is also a Dictionary of Biography, 
containing certain articles generally attributed to 
Hesychius of Miletus, who wrote about a.p. 590. It 
would seem at first sight as if Hesychius were 
acquainted with the work. At any rate, he has 
repeatedly made all but identical extracts, pre- 
sumably from the selfsame authors. Not only 
Photius in the ninth century, but Eustathius and 
Tzetzes in the twelfth, have heard of it. The fore- 
going notices come from the Eastern Empire. When 
Constantinople fails us, the book has travelled to the 
West. In the thirteenth century, when scholasticism 
was at its height and rude Latin translations of 
Aristotle were being made, curiosity was roused 
concerning the other great philosophers mentioned 
by Aristotle. An Englishman, Walter de Burleigh 
(1275-1357), a disciple of Duns Scotus, endeavoured 
to satisfy this curiosity by a Latin work, De vita 
et moribus philosophorum, drawing his materials prin- 
cipally from Diogenes Laertius. When the fifteenth 
century brought the revival of learning and the in- 
vention of printing, there appeared a Latin transla- 
tion by Ambrosius ; and, half a century later, the 
Greek text was printed at Basel. Our author became 
fashionable and usurped more authority than was 
his due. He was a prime favourite with Montaigne. 
Amongst others, Casaubon and Stephanus (Henri 
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Kstienne), Menagius (Ménage) and Gassendi became 
his editors or interpreters. Before long, histories of 
philosophy began to be written, and pioneers like 
Stanley and Briicker did little more than rearrange 
and amplify the contents of his work. How great 
was the credit he enjoyed is shown by a trifling fact. 
Some editors actually inserted in the text of Homer 
the hexameter line cited by him (vi. 63) in his Life 
of Diogenes the Cynic, although the verse is not 
found in any of our manuscripts of the Jad and was 
apparently unknown to the Scholiasts. And even 
when his authority had somewhat waned, sober critics 
still realized how much treasure was contained in 
this earthen vessel. The editors of the Palatine 
Anthology and its Appendix had long ago ransacked 
him for epigrams ; when Meineke collected the frag- 
ments of the Comic poets, he found in our author 
much spoil; and there are in him many fragments 
of Timon too. Last but not least, the epistles and 
fragments of Epicurus, which form so large a part of 
Book X., have unique value. 

To return to the author, whom we agree to call 
Laertius, trustworthy conclusions may, in default of 
other testimony, be drawn from the internal evidence 
afforded by his book. Something may thus be 
gleaned regarding his date, his poems, his mistakes 
and weaknesses, and his general method of working. 
He is clearly not writing from personal knowledge : 
from the nature of the case, he is borrowing, copying, 
making excerpts and citations. It is therefore only 
just to mention such traits of initiative or individuality 
as can be discovered, in order to avoid the mistake 
of regarding him as a mere unintelligent compiler 
or mechanical copyist. 
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The date of the work may be provisionally fixed in 
the earlier decades of the third century a.p. For 
the latest philosopher mentioned is the otherwise 
unknown Saturninus, a pupil of Sextus Empiricus 
(ix. 116); Sextus is supposed to have flourished 
towards the end of the second century a.p. Thus 
Laertius would be a younger contemporary of, or 
at any rate not much later than, such authors as 
Lucian, Galen, Philostratus, and Clement of Alex- 
andria, not far removed in time from Apuleius, even 
nearer to Athenaeus. . 

There are good grounds for not placing Laertius 
as late as the fourth century. He never alludes to 
the rise of Neo-Platonism ; and, although not much 
dependence can be placed on his omissions, since he 
drew his materials very largely from authors who 
lived centuries before his time, yet, in this instance, 
had the revival of Platonism already begun, he might 
have been expected to notice it when writing his 
Life of Plato for one who was deeply interested in 
the Platonic philosophy. 

This was not his first work. He had already put 
forth a Medley of Metre (Ilépperpos) in at least two 
books, since he quotes (i. 39) from the “ First Book.” 
This consisted of epitaphs on eminent men, many of 
which he cites with amusing complacency in the Lives. 
Truth to say, they are but sorry stuff. Yet, his own 
compositions apart, we cannot deny that he had taste. 
Kight lines of Callimachus which he has preserved 
(ix. 17) on the flimsiest pretext, obviously because 
he admired them, outweigh all the insipid or even 
flippant verses which he wrote himself, and which 


% piotAdrwve 5€ cor. . . dvayKaioy Hynoduny broypdai 
(iii. 47). 
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are duly enshrined in the Palatine Anthology or its 
Appendix. Many of them, by a singular error of 
judgement, are made to turn on the final scene, the 
circumstances in which a man died—a barren, un- 
profitable theme. For, with rare and splendid ex- 
ceptions, his philosophers, unlike Plutarch’s heroes, 
were to outward seeming just ordinary mortals who 
lived uneventful lives and died in their beds. Their 
conflicts and triumphs, the discoveries they made 
and the revolutions they wrought, belong to the 
world of letters and of ideas. 

From every author we expect some acquaintance 
with his subject. But this biographer of philosophers 
nowhere claims that he had himself studied philo- 
sophy, nor does he give any hint that he belonged to 
one of the recognized Schools. 

In one passage? he has been thought by some to 
speak as if he belonged to the later Sceptics. Others 
argue that what has really happened is this: he has 
used an excerpt from a Sceptic’s work without clearly 
indicating that it is a citation. In modern parlance 
we might call this leaving out inverted commas. 

Neither can Laertius be pronounced an Epicurean 
on the strength of the encomium on Epicurus (x. 9). 
For this is most likely not his own: he may again 
be merely quoting one of his sources. And even if 
it be his own, that does not prove him to be of the 


@ Of the thirty-nine in the Palatine Anthology (vii. 56, 57, 
85, 87, 88, 91, 92, 95, 98, 101, 102, 104-116, 118, 121-124, 126, 
127, 129-133, 620, 706, 744), only three (56, 131, 132) are not 
to be found in the Lives of the Philosophers. The Planudean 
Appendix includes fourteen more, ii. 380, 381, iii. 128, 129, 
v. 34-42, vii. 19, which can also be found in the Lives. The 
epigram on Periander (i. 97) appears in both collections. 

> ix. 109 AmoAdwvldys 6 Nixaevs, 6 rap jue. 
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School. Lucian in his account of the arch-impostor. 
Alexander of Abonoteichos, pays a high tribute to 
Epicurus and his writings ; whence it might hastily 
be inferred that Lucian was an adherent of the sect, 
did we not know his real sentiments from his other 
works. Celsus, to whom he dedicated his Alexander 
Pseudomantis, was a Roman Epicurean, and the 
laudation of the system was intended for him. 
And another writer, less witty and more serious- 
minded than Lucian, might none the less occupy a 
position of detachment. 

Diogenes Laertius could not have been at the 
same time a Sceptic and an Epicurean. But he treats 
both these sects with genuine sympathetic interest. 

The impression left upon the unprejudiced reader 
by close acquaintance with our author is that he is 
dealing with a Dryasdust, vain and credulous, of 
multifarious reading, amazing industry, and insatiable 
curiosity. Of his industry there can be no question. 
When he tells us that he had found something in 
the Memorabila of Favorinus (viii. 53 eyo & ebpov), 
we cannot help believing that he had searched for 
it himself, and perhaps enjoyed the search as much 
as the discovery. ‘To countless good stories he has 
added decrees, epitaphs, epistles ; among other docu- 
ments the last will and testament of no less than six 
philosophers. 

It is hard to realize, at first, how much in the 
work is borrowed. The numerous references give it 
an air of erudition, until it dawns upon us that many 
of these may come from an earlier writer whom 
Laertius is copying. How many of the two hundred 
sources cited he had read himself, we have no means 
of determining. But it is reasonable to assume that 
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he had read the most famous among them—such as 
Hermippus, Sotion, Apollodorus, Demetrius Magnes 
—whom he cites so freely. The same, or at all 
events a similar, tale was told from generation to 
generation: the later compiler had the greater 
number of predecessors upon whom to draw. Much 
the same thing happens in modern times, e.g. with 
the histories of Greece and Rome, which are always 
being rewritten. Originality comes out in selection 
and arrangement rather than in research. The 
materials are in the main the same, but the structure 
varies with the fashion of the day. Now in our 
author’s day the fashion favoured personal details, 
anecdotes, and witty sayings. Of these there are 
choice specimens in Books VI. and VII. This fashion 
encouraged in authors a peculiar species of research, 
which is best exemplified in Athenaeus, though 
Aelian and the biographer of the Ten Orators are 
also tinged with it. These writers would seem to 
have ransacked earlier literature in order to discover 
anything novel and startling, a variant on an old 
story, a fresh presentment of events, unpublished 
memoirs, surprising episodes. It has been said that 
Plutarch would willingly exchange a whole dull 
volume of annals for a single golden anecdote: in 
his judgement “an action of no moment, a remark, 
a jest, revealed character better than sieges or 
battles and the like great achievements.’ Laertius 
was of the same mind ; only he is sometimes content 
with baser metal. 

He was uncritical and wrote for an uncritical age. 


4 Vita Alea. p. 665 init. mpayua Bpaxd twodddxts Kal pha 
kal madd Tis Euhaciy HOovs érolnoev waddov 7) Maxar pwuprdvexpor 
kal mapardéas al uéyioras Kal moAookiae méA\ewr. 
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He accepts the legend of the Seven Wise Men who 
exchanged formal visits and letters ; he accepts even 
their verses as enumerated by that exact historian 
Lobon! Aristippus On Ancient Luxury, a dialogue 
of Heraclides of Pontus, a forensic speech of 
Dinarchus, are all good evidence for him. Yet it 
must be allowed that the admixture of error is 
seldom obtrusive. Rarely do the added details mar 
an otherwise consistent portrait. The insertion of 
extraneous matter which disturbs the context is a 
too common fault, of which the trial of Socrates _ 
(ii. 38 sqq.), the education of Plato (iii. 5 sqq.), the 
death of Empedocles (viii. 67-72), and the garden of 
Epicurus (x. 10) are typical instances. Where the 
patch does not suit the stuff, the rent is made worse ; 
this is particularly true of the marginal notes or 
scholia interspersed in the text of Epicurus in Book 
X.2 Inasimilar way, in the Lives the main narrative 
followed may suffer or be in part effaced by the 
intrusion of untrustworthy or inconsistent detail. — 

There are also mistakes due to careless handling 
of the vast mass of excerpts, so that some seem to 
have got into the wrong “ Life”: e.g. in ii. 1 
Anaximander is credited with a discovery of 
Anaxagoras. This is only the first of many such 
slips: thus he successively confounds Archelaus with 
Anaxagoras, Xenophanes with Xenophon, and Prot- 
agoras with Democritus.’ 

Noticeable too are the historical allusions, which 
become especially frequent when we reach the events 
of the third century B.c. Some of these present 


a * Hiat oratio, uerbis genuinis scholio intruso expulsis,”’ 
writes Usener in a critical note to x. 74. 
> See notes to ii. 16, ix. 18, ix. 50. 
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problems which puzzle the professed historian. What, 
for example, was the naval battle, upon the result of 
which Arcesilaus would not offer congratulations ? 
(iv. 39). What were the events which led to the 
bankruptcy of Hipparchus? (v. 55). What is the 
truth about the alleged decree of the Athenians 
conferring on Zeno a golden crown? (vii. 10-12). 
Other passages also can only be cleared up by 
reference to the political conditions of the time.” 

Interest in philosophical questions becomes, indeed, 
often almost a secondary consideration with Laertius. 
Yet he shows concern here and there to gain credit 
for not neglecting this branch of his subject. On the 
philosophy of the Cyrenaics (Book II.), the Cynics 
(Book VI.), and the Stoics (Book VII.) he runs on 
at length. Epicurus is allowed to speak for himself. 

To sum up. The Lwes and Opinions of the Philo- 
sophers belongs rather to literature than to philosophy. 
_ It is a contribution to the biography of men of letters 
who happened to be philosophers. It has unique 
value, because so little ancient biography of this sort 
has come down to us. Its attractiveness and im- 
portance are the greater, just because there is so 
little of Laertius in it. In the main he reproduces 
what he has received. We are able to compare his 
Pythagoras with those of lamblichus and Porphyry, 
his Plato with that of Olympiodorus, his Solon with 
Plutarch’s, and in none of these comparisons has he 
any reason to be ashamed. 


@ Much relevant information is given by Plutarch’s Life 
of Demetrius ; where Plutarch fails, I have derived much 
help from the Antigonus Gonatas of Mr. Tarn, who has 
made instructive use of the allusions in Laertius. 
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II 
Pian AND CoNnTENTS OF THE Work 


The title in brief is Lives and Opinions of the 
Philosophers—more exactly (in cod. P) Biot xai 
yvopar tov ev dtAocddors evdokyyodvTwv Kal Tov 
EKdTTH aiperes aperkdvTwy év eTITOU TUVaywyn. 
It is called by Photius ¢iArocédwv Bior and by 
Kustathius co¢icrév Biov. There is no dedication. 
But Book I. begins with a kind of prelude, mention- 
ing systems of thought, if such they can be called, 
outside Greece—those of the Magians in Persia, the 
Chaldeans, the Gymnosophists or Fakirs of India, 
and the Druids, some of whom had been supposed 
(not without cause) to be more ancient than any 
philosophers of Greece. 

Here it may be convenient to explain a difference 
of terminology, trifling in itself but not without serious 
consequences. Where we talk of a “ school” or 
“ schools ” of philosophy, the Greeks preferred to 
speak of a “ succession ”’ or ‘“ successions ” (diadoxac) 
of philosophers. The work before us professes to 
trace two such successions : the Ionian in the East 
and the Italian in the West, certain “ stragglers ” 
bringing up the rear for whom no place could be 
found in either. The same word “ succession ”’ is 
used of rulers : as ‘“‘ Amurath to Amurath succeeds,” 
so in the schools each master hands down doctrine 
and authority to his disciple, the line of scholarchs 
being thus assimilated to a pedigree or genealogical 
table. It is a result of this method that we are apt 
to separate thinkers and influences upon thought, 
which, to be properly understood, must be studied 
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in conjunction : instead of exploring a new country, 
we cut a geological section across it. Thus Laertius 
deals with the Pre-Socratics in Books I., IT., VIII., [X., 
making the transition from Thales to Plato at express 
speed, with but four or five intermediate stages ; 
while the Pythagoreans and Eleatics, Heraclitus and 
Empedocles, stand over, to be introduced much later 
in an entirely different setting. 

The first book proper has, to be sure, little to do 
with philosophy. It treats of Thales, Solon, and 
those other shrewd men of affairs who lived in the 
sixth century B.c., and about whom a web of romance 
had been woven. With Book II. the Ionian succession 
which started with Thales advances from Anax- 
imander through Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and 
Archelaus to Socrates (ii. c. 5). Having carried philo- 
sophy to Athens, our author remains at Athens or in 
its immediate neighbourhood throughout Books II. 
(ce. 5-17), III. (Plato), IV. (The Academy), V. (Peri- 
patetics), VI. (Cynics), VII. (Stoics). The Ionian 
succession having thus been traced into many 
divergent branches, the Italian succession is next 
unfolded in Book VIII., Empedocles and Eudoxus 
being included. There remain various thinkers, less 
successful as founders of schools but of undeniable 
importance, and these are taken in some sort of 
affiliation in Books IX. and X. In Book IX. Hera- 
clitus is followed by the Eleatics, the Atomists, and 
the Sceptics, Diogenes of Apollonia, “a belated 
Ionian,” and the sophist Protagoras being included. 
Lastly, to Epicurus, as to Plato, a whole book is 
devoted. A common name, “ Sporadics,” is given 
to the very dissimilar schools crowded into the two 
concluding books. 
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The ten books are of unequal length. The Seventh 
is the longest, and yet it has come down to us in a 
sadly mutilated condition. The evidence for this is 
the Index to the “ Lives ” prefixed by the scribe of 
the Paris manuscript known as P. The philosophers 
there given agree with our text for the other books ; 
but the list for Book VII. contains 22 names, of which 
only the first three are extant in P or any other 
known manuscript. The titles of the lost “ Lives ”’ 
are—Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes, Boethus, Apollodorus, 
Mnesarchides, Mnesagoras, Nestor, Basilides, Dar- 
danus, Antipater, Heraclides, Sosigenes, Panaetius, 
Cato, Posidonius, Athenodorus, a second Antipater, 
Arius, Cornutus. If all these were treated with even 
average fullness, the book would be doubled in size. 
Whether this in any way accounts for the mutilation 
is matter of conjecture. 

The disproportionate treatment of Plato and 
Epicurus is not due so much to a mass of biographical 
detail as to the insertion of supplementary matter. 
Book III. includes a sort of introduction, very much 
like that of Albinus, to the philosophy of Plato, 
followed by a summary of Platonic doctrine ; while 
Book X. is made up largely of extracts from the 
writings of Epicurus, by far the most precious thing 
preserved in this collection of odds and ends. 

The Lives of Pythagoras and Empedocles are 
relatively valuable contributions, owing to the use 
made of the Sicilian historian Timaeus for Empe- 
docles, and of Alexander Polyhistor for Pythagoras. 
The summary of Stoic doctrine in Book VII. (39-160) 
is comprehensive and trustworthy. The Lives of 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the three great Stoics 
make articles which would not be unworthy of an 
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Encyclopaedia. As literary portraits, the Lives of 
Polemo, Crantor, Crates, and Arcesilaus have high 
merit, and this applies in a less degree to the articles 
on Lyco, Menedemus, Pyrrho, and Timon. 

On the other hand, the earlier thinkers, whether 
Tonians or Eleatics, are treated in a perfunctory 
manner wholly unworthy of their great influence 
and reputation. Heraclitus is a caricature; Par- 
menides, Zeno of Elea, Diogenes of Apollonia receive 
the most meagre of memoirs; even of Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles, and Democritus how little are we told ! 

Within certain arbitrary limits of time the suc- 
cessions traced are complete: there are few notable 
omissions, but Kudemus, Metrodorus of Chios, and 
Nausiphanes are barely mentioned. The Academy 
leaves off with Clitomachus ; so that nothing is said 
of Philo of Larissa or Antiochus of Ascalon. The 
Peripatetics end with Lyco. For the later Sceptics 
our author gives the line of succession from master 
to disciple without either life or summary of views. 
The catalogue of Aristotle’s writings follows that of 
the Alexandrian Library, ignoring the new edition of 
Aristotle prepared by Andronicus of Rhodes in the 
reign of Augustus. 

Apart from omissions, some have found indications 
that the book, as it stands, does not present the final 
form intended by its author. In x. 29 as well as in 
iii. 47 the reader is addressed in the singular, and it 
is a natural inference that the lady deeply interested 
in Platonism was the patroness for whom not only 
the Life of Plato but the whole work was intended. 
Accordingly we should expect a dedication. But 
circumstances may have interfered: suppose, for 
instance, the lady had died before the work was 
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finished, or had ceased to regard Laertius with 
favour. As to her identity, conjecture has, in the 
general dearth of information about the early years 
of the third century, proposed no more than two 
names: an Arria, mentioned by Galen, and the wife 
of Septimius Severus, the empress Julia Domna who 
died a.p. 217. 

On the whole, the suggestion that the work is 
unfinished does not seem to be made out. Certainly 
the last six lines of x. 138, the last in the book where 
the author is speaking in his own person, seem to 
point clearly to the opposite conclusion: ‘ Come — 
then, let me now set the seal on my entire work 
as well as on this philosopher’s Life, by citing his 
Sovran Maxims, therewith bringing the whole work 
to a close, and making the end of it to coincide with 
the beginning of happiness.” In any case, the last 
book was brought to its intended conclusion. 

The amount of padding in Book X. may seem 
strange, but the cause lies rather in the sources used 
by Laertius than in his manner of using them. 
This brings us to the consideration of his use of 
authorities and to the general question of his in- 
debtedness to his predecessors. 


III 
AUTHORITIES FOR THE Lives 


The chief authorities date from the third century 
B.c., and the inquiry respecting them opens a 
neglected chapter in Greek literature. It is true 
that Plato and the other authors of Socratic dialogues 
had brought the art of the biographer, under one 
xxii 
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aspect, to perfection; but the genius and charm, 
the originality and spirit of inquiry, so justly extolled 
by Aristotle,* admit, nay require, an admixture of 
artistic fiction foreign to a faithful narrative. Aristo- 
xenus, again, and the historian Neanthes indulged 
freely in anecdote. But the true pioneer is probably 
Antigonus of Carystus, carca 290-239 B.c. Born in 
Euboea, and a pupil of Menedemus of Eretria, he 
came to Athens about 270 B.c. and thence to Per- 
gamum. He was himself an artist and wrote on 
sculpture and painting ; but his chief work was the 
Lives of some contemporary philosophers. To 
Laertius he was the primary source, in Book IV., not 
only for Arcesilaus, but for his predecessors Polemo, 
Crantor, and Crates. It is probable that the Lives 
of Menedemus (ii. c. 17), Lyco (v. ¢. 4), Zeno (vii. c. 1), 
Dionysius (vii. c. 4), Pyrrho (ix. ec. 11), and Timon 
(ix. c. 12) are drawn largely from the same source. 
On all these there is stamped the impress of a 
peculiar style—piquant, fluent, periodic—and a dis- 
tinctive mode of treatment. Antigonus seems to 
have aimed at drawing literary portraits or character- 
sketches of the men whom he knew, or about whom 
he had learned in conversation. He notices par- 
ticularly their favourite poets, their taste in literature, 
and of course their writings, with attention to their 
style. Their philosophical opinions were of secondary 
importance and were only touched upon by him as 
influencing their conduct. His reputation ranked 
high. A born narrator, with the knack of picking 
out the most credible version of a story, either at 
first hand or from oral testimony, he was a quarry 
for various compilers before Laertius. 


@ Aristotle, Pol. ii. 6, 1265 a 11. 
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Hermippus of Smyrna, a pupil of Callimachus at 
Alexandria, is a writer even more frequently cited 
than Antigonus. His Bio, which dealt with eminent 
men of letters in general, were remarkable for their 
fullness of detail. He was fond of fables, stories of 
adventure, and malicious gossip. For all his learning, 
historic accuracy was not his sole aim, to judge by 
some highly-coloured accounts of the deaths of his 
subjects. As he had access to the Library at Alex- 
andria, he gave careful catalogues of writings ; as a 
Peripatetic, he availed himself of the Wills of Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus. . 

There were also special biographies of another 
sort. The reverence felt for the founder of a school 
sometimes sought expression in a memorial volume, 
such as that upon Plato by Speusippus (iii. 2), or the 
Life of Epicurus by Apollodorus (x. 2). 

With the second century sB.c. we come to a new 
development. Hermippus and his imitators had 
taken their subjects indiscriminately. The next step 
was to select one class—poets, historians, or orators. 

Sotion of Alexandria confined himself to philo- 
sophers, and between 200 and 170 B.c. produced his 
great work entitled A:adoy7 or Avadoyat. For this 
purpose he used an abridgement of the Physical 
Opinions of Theophrastus. Sotion’s work was prob- 
ably in thirteen books, and from a comparison of 
our author’s citations no definite idea of the arrange- 
ment can be formed ; but, as his second book dealt 
with Aristippus (ii. 74, 85), his fourth book with 
Plato or Diogenes the Cynic (vi. 26), his seventh 
with Diogenes the Cynic (vi. 80), his eighth with 
Chrysippus (vii. 183), and his eleventh with Timon 
(ix. 110, 112), he would seem to have given the same 
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prominence as Laertius gives to the line of succession 
from Socrates to the Cynics and Stoics. It is sig- 
nificant too that, apart from those of later Stoics 
(now lost) and the Academics, Carneades and Clito- 
machus, very few of the Lives in Diogenes Laertius 
are later than Sotion. In two instances (ii. 85 and 
vi. 80) judgements of Sotion on the genuineness 
of writings of which a catalogue is given, perhaps 
from the Library at Alexandria, are cited by our 
author. 

Another biographer who posed as a critic was 
Satyrus, whom Diogenes cites nine times. In vi. 80 
he is said to have rejected certain works attributed 
to Diogenes the Cynic ; but, as he retailed the story 
that Socrates had two wives (ii. 26) and regarded 
Aristippus’s work On the Luxury of the Ancients as 
trustworthy history, his standard of credible evidence 
was by no means too severe. 

Sotion’s work, whether in twenty-three or thirteen 
books, must have been deemed too long, for Hera- 
clides Lembus, circa 181-146 B.c., brought out his 
Avadsox7 in six books. Sosicrates of Rhodes, who also 
belongs to the second century B.c., wrote a Avadox7), 
cited twelve times by Laertius, three citations being 
from the third book. Antisthenes of Rhodes, again, 
wrote a Avadoy% which is cited ten times. His 
history of his native city, Rhodes, was considered by 
Polybius an important work. He carried the history 
of philosophy at least as far as Cleanthes. 

Apollodorus of Athens was another writer indis- 
pensable to any later compiler of a biographical 
history. About 140 B.c. he published Xpovikd, a 
compendium of chronology, in comic trimeters. Wi th 
all its faults, it marked a distinct advance in the 
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arrangement and orderly survey of the past. A 
favourable specimen of Apollodorus’s method is 
furnished by a passage (viii. 52) where he refutes 
the mistake into which some had fallen who made 
Empedocles contemporary with the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily. His Xpovixé won lasting approval. 
The dates given in it are cited for the earlier and 
more doubtful figures in Greek philosophy by 
Laertius, as no doubt they had been by preceding 
writers. 

In short, if modern research and recent controversy 
can be said to have established anything, it is that” 
Antigonus of Carystus, Sosicrates of Rhodes, and 
Apollodorus of Athens are primary sources for our 
author. 

In contrast with the labours of the writers above 
mentioned, who must be credited with some desire, 
at any rate, of ascertaining the truth, Lobon of Argos, 
twice cited by Laertius (i. 34, 112), must be set down 
as a deliberate forger. In his work Upon Poets he 
attributed 200 lines to Thales, but gave Epimenides 
credit for two long poems of 5000 and 6500 lines 
respectively, besides a prose work of 4000 lines. If 
such works ever existed, Lobon may fairly be credited 
with their authorship. | 

To the first century B.c. belong Alexander Poly- 
histor and two scholars of Magnesia, Demetrius and 


« “ Apollodorus the grammarian says in his Chronology 
that Empedocles was the son of Meton, and Glaucus says 
that he came to Thurii quite shortly after it was founded ”’ ; 
then a little lower he adds: ‘‘ Those who relate that he left 
his home for Syracuse and there fought against the Athenians, 
seem to me to show entire ignorance of the facts; for either 
he was then no longer living or at all events was extremely 
old, which makes the story improbable.” 
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Diocles, of whom Laertius has made considerable use. 
Demetrius, a contemporary of Cicero, and a friend of 
Atticus, to whom he dedicated his work On Concord, 
struck out a new line of investigation, or rather 
compilation, in a work on Cities which have the 
same Name. ‘This was followed by a still more 
useful work on Poets and Prose-writers of the same 
Name (briefly cited by Laertius thus: éy ois 
‘Opovipor, i. 38, etc.). The confusion which 
Demetrius thus sought to remove is illustrated by 
the work before us. Laertius cites at one time 
Sosicrates and at another time Sosicrates of Rhodes, 
and often leaves the reader uncertain which Alex- 
ander, Antisthenes, Demetrius, or Heraclides is in- 
tended. 

Diocles, a friend of the poet Meleager with whom 
he lived in his youth in Cos, wrote a Compendium 
of the History of Philosophy (Avadpop2) tév tA006- 
gov). Of the fifteen citations in our author, eight 
occur in Book VI. and refer to the Cynics, in whom 
Diocles seems to have taken a peculiar interest. It 
was upon Diocles that Friedrich Nietzsche fastened 
when in 1868 he took up the problem: ‘“ What was 
the authority followed by Laertius?”’ From pas- 
sages like vii. 48 he rashly inferred that Laertius was 
a mere copyist, owing all to Diocles except his own 
epigrams and a few annotations. 

Alexander, the celebrated polymath, among his 
multitudinous writings included a History of Philo- 
sophy (ev rats duadoxais tOv dirocdduy, viii. 24), 

Under the Empire, as we pass from Alexandrian 
to Roman times, authorities become rarer, or 
Laertius may exercise greater reserve in mentioning 
them. Pamphila (Hopi), who lived in the reign 
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of Nero, wrote a work entitled, according to Photius, 
LuppKt@v iotopikov tropvnpatov Adyo.. Laertius 
is content with a briefer reference—‘ in her com- 
mentaries ” (€v tois trouvipacw). She seems to 
have kept a sort of commonplace-book and made 
entries in it upon points of antiquarian research in 
which she took an interest. Laertius refers to her 
eight times, citing Books II., V., VII., XXV., and 
XXXII. of her work which, according to Suidas, 
included thirty-three books. 

That our author read Plutarch is proved beyond 
doubt not only by citations but by material evidently — 
drawn from the same source, though Plutarch’s name 
_is not mentioned: for an instance see iv. 5 (on 
the historical work of Timonides). 

The last of his predecessors to whom Laertius really 
acknowledges considerable obligations is Favorinus, 
the most eminent sophist of his day. Born at Arles 
in Gaul, and famed for his learning and eloquence, 
he was the intimate friend of Plutarch and Herodes 
Atticus, of Fronto and Demetrius the Cynic. Gellius 
was his devoted admirer. He enjoyed the favour of 
the Emperor Hadrian, but subsequently fell into 
disgrace, whereupon the Athenians destroyed the 
bronze statue which they had raised to him. He 
wrote much. Laertius quotes his Miscellaneous His- 
tory (Llavrodam1 istopia or bln: perhaps Miscellaneous 
Research would be a better rendering), iii. 24, viii. 
12, 47, as also the various books of his Memorabilia 
CAropvnpovedpara), i. 79, iv. 5, iii. 40, 62. Like his 
friend Plutarch, he wrote partly on history and partly 
on philosophy. From the article ‘Poweis in Stephanus 
of Byzantium it may be inferred that he made an 


@ Cf. Aul. Gell. xv. 23. 
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abstract of Pamphila’s historical work. The attempt 
has been made to identify Favorinus as the single 
authority whom Laertius unintelligently copied, but 
the attempt signally fails. On the whole it is not 
very likely that Laertius did blindly follow any single 
preceding compilation ; and, if he had done so, it 
would have been unwise in him to reveal the secret 
by naming his source. Indeed scepticism itself now 
tends to admit that beyond all doubt he read certain 
authors for himself and made excerpts from them 
expressly for his own work. This is all but certain 
as regards Favorinus and Diocles; we will add 
Pamphila, in spite of the hypothesis that Favorinus 
may have abridged her work. 

Here it will be well to pause. Speculation, indeed, 
has been busy with what we may call the “ secrets 
of the workshop ’—I mean the methods by which 
the information collected by so many authors found 
its way into the work before us. When the charge 
of dishonest plagiarism was dropped, the approved 
theory of compilation (adopted, for example, by 
Usener in his Epzcurea) reduced the compiler to a 
mere cipher or shadow. ‘The following is a summary, 
so far as Book X.is concerned. ‘‘ The compilation 
presupposes as its basis an older book of Lives, 
dating presumably from the first century of our era. 
Some reader then (we may call him Laertius or not, 
as we will) supplemented his copy by various addi- 
tions, adding to the chapter on Epicurus, for instance, 
the three Letters, ete.—much in the same way as 
we now sometimes in an interleaved copy of a book 


2 See Wilamowitz, M., Epistola Critica in Phil. Unters. 
iii. 142 sq., and especially ‘‘qua tandem de causa totiens 
_Fauorini nomen posuit, si omnia ex eo sumpsit ?”’ 
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insert on the blank pages any addenda that happen 
to interest us. In the third stage, this copy with its 
heterogeneous matter (i.e. the original text and 
supplementary accretions) fell into the hands of a 
copyist who transcribed the contents of the book as 
they stood in the manuscript, without any thought 
of redaction or literary form. Our Laertius is cer- 
tainly just such a formless and unconnected whole 
as would arise in the way supposed.” 4 

On the contrary, throughout this Introduction it 
has been assumed that the “ biographer ”’ was also _ 
the annotating “reader” and the eventual “ tran- 
scriber.” This is the simpler assumption, the com- 
mon feature or connecting link throughout being a 
persistent and inveterate habit of citation. Nor is 
there any good reason why the writer who cites his 
own epigram in i. 39 should not be the same who 
triumphantly brings his task to a close in x. 138, who 
has prefixed the explanation of the different views 
taken of schools, sects, and successions (i. 13 sq.) to 
his own arrangement of the Lives under the Ionian 
and Italian successions, with the supplement of 
“ Sporadics ” which he explains in viii. 91. Further, 
nothing elsewhere suggests that he was so lacking in 
curiosity, industry, or ability, that he cannot possibly 
be credited with the schola or marginal notes which 
cumber the Epistles and Sovran Maxims of Epicurus. 


If now we turn from the lives to the doctrines of 
philosophers, it is equally clear that the way had 
been smoothed for an honest and industrious com- 
piler. The tenets of the schools and of separate 
philosophers, the points of agreement and difference 


* Bywater in Class. Rev. ii. p. 278. 
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in conflicting systems, had greatly interested the 
scholars of Alexandria, many of whom owed nominal, 
allegiance to the Peripatetic school. Theophrastus 
had carried the inquiry down to his own time in his 
epoch-making work on Physical Opinions (Pvovxal 
d0€ac). The Stoic Posidonius, two centuries later, 
embraced a much wider range of speculations in a 
similar work which must have been used by Cicero 
and Seneca. In the time of Augustus, Arius Didy- 
mus, an Hclectic, wrote an epitome of the ethical 
and physical doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics. From it the similar Eclogae of Stobaeus are 
principally derived ; and Eusebius also is indebted 
to it in his work Praeparatio Evangelica. The collec- 
tion Iepi tov aperkdvtwv pidroodpors puotkdv Soypdrwv 
has come down to us under the name of Plutarch. 
It would be more accurate to assign it, as Diels has 
done in his Doxographi Graeci, to a certain Aétius, 
who is known to have made such an epitome about 
A.D.100. Now it cannot be proved that Laertius did 
draw directly upon any one of these works, all of 
which were at his disposal. Yet his summaries of 
doctrine were undoubtedly derived from these or 
similar compendia, even where there is no decisive 
evidence by which we can discover his particular 
source or sources. We are left in the same ignorance 
or uncertainty in regard to the sayings (dro Geypara) 
of the philosophers. Collections of these had been 
made before his time, but we are not sufficiently 
informed about them to be able to state whence, 
directly or indirectly, he derived his own selection. 
One feature of our author’s work needs to be 
emphasized. Like all ancient historians of philo- 
sophy, he dwells in the past, scarcely any allusion 
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being made to the changes of the three centuries 
from 100 B.c. to a.p. 200. Compared with the re- 
volutionary movements of earlier times, these changes 
were no doubt unimportant ; for Greece produced no 
great thinker, not even a teacher of second-rate 
ability, in the interval between Posidonius and 
Plotinus. No wonder, then, that those who from 
time to time told and retold the story of a great 
past thought themselves obliged to dig and delve in 
the quarries of antiquity. 


IV 
Text AND EpITrIons 


The scholars of Western Europe, as was stated 
above (p. viii), first made our author’s acquaintance 
in a Latin dress. Walter de Burleigh’s De vita et 
moribus philosophorum was an adaptation rather than 
a transcript, but Ambrosius Traversarius Camaldu- 
lensis came better equipped to his task. He belonged 
to the order of Camaldoli founded in a.v. 1012 by 
Romualdinus, and rose to be general of his order. 
He had learned Greek from Manuel Chrysoloras, the 
Byzantine professor who in the intervals of state 
employment lectured at Florence, Rome, and Pavia 
between 1390 and 1415. The translation of Am- 
brosius, completed in 1431 (for an extant copy is 
dated February 1432), was printed first at Rome 
without date, then at Venice in 1475, at Nuremberg 
the next year, and several times reprinted at other 
places, with the alterations due to successive improve- 
ments in the Greek text. 
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The Lives of Aristotle and Theophrastus (Book V. 
cc. 1 and 2) were the first part of the Greek text to be 
printed. They appeared in the second volume of 
the Aldine Aristotle at Venice in 1497. The whole 
of the Greek text, as already mentioned (p. x), was 
printed at Basel in 1533, with the dedication : 
Meronymus Frobenius et Nicolaus Episcopius studiosis 
S.P.D. In 1566 there appeared at Antwerp another 
edition, with this title: Laert& Diogenis de vita et 
moribus philosophorum libri X. Plus quam mille in 
locis restituts et emendati et fide dignis vetustis exem- 
plaribus Graecis, ut inde Graecum exemplum posstt 
restitut ; opera Ioannis Sambuct Tirnaviensis Pannonit. 
Cum indice locupletissmo. Ex officina Christophori 
Plantint. This editor tells us that he used older 
Mss., naming the Venetus and Vaticanus. That he 
has also some readings peculiar to the Borbonicus 
has been shown by Usener (Epicurea, p. 16). In 
1570 Stephanus (Henri Estienne) published an edition 
in two volumes at Paris, with notes extending over 
the first nine books and a revision of Ambrosius’ 
Latin version. A second edition, ‘“‘ cum Is. Casauboni 
notis multo auctior,’’ was published in 1593 at Paris ; 
a third followed at Geneva in 1615. The fault of 
these editions (as of Iroben’s) is that they are based 
on inferior mss., such as the Marcianus; and, 
strangely enough, Stephanus seems to have been 
unaware of the edition of Sambucus, issued four 
years before his own. Meanwhile, under the 
auspices of Cardinal Aldobrandino, there appeared 
at Rome an edition (with a revised text and a much 
improved Latin version) in which emendations of 
the text not infrequently lurk. This had been pre- 
pared thirty years earlier by the Cardinal’s uncle, 
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Thomas Aldobrandinus, who had used the Borbonicus 
and had annotated the first nine books. 

Nor was the tenth book left much longer without 
a commentator. In due time the energies of 
Gassendi were concentrated upon it. Both the 
physical speculations and the ethical doctrine of 
Epicurus attracted him, and there appeared at 
Leyden in 1649 Animadversiones in librum X Diogenis 
Laertit, with a companion volume, De vita et moribus 
Epicurt. A second edition followed, and a third 
(Leyden, 1675), in which the two parts, Epicuri . 
philosophiae per Petrum Gassendum, tomus primus, 
and Epicuri ethicae per Petrum Gassendum, tomus 
secundus, were united. Gassendi depended less 
upon Mss. than upon common sense and his own 
reasoning powers ; nevertheless to him, as to his 
predecessors, Stephanus, Casaubon, and Aldobran- 
dinus, are due some conjectural restorations of the 
text which subsequent editors accept without re- 
serve ; for example, there are three such in x. 83. 

A variorum edition of the whole work was pub- 
lished by Meibomius in 1691-92; this included the 
valuable commentary of Ménage and other illus- 
trative matter. In the eighteenth century hardly 
anything of note can be chronicled except, perhaps, 
the edition of Longolius (Chur, 1791). In the nine- 
teenth century appeared the edition of Hiibner 
(Leipzig, 1828-31), with a preface by Godfrey 
Hermann, some critical notes, and the annotations 
of Casaubon and Ménage. | 

Lastly, there is the edition in the Didot series 
(Paris, 1850) bearing the name of Cobet. From the 
Avis des éditeurs, dated August 1, 1850, we learn 
that the young Cobet was introduced to the pub- 
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lishers in 1842, travelled in Italy to collate mss., 
and had completed his revision of the text in 1844, 
but for some unexplained reason neglected to write 
the Prolegomena, which he had promised in a letter 
dated October 5, 1843. The result is that no reasons 
are assigned and no authorities are cited for the 
extensive alterations which mark this edition as a 
great advance upon its predecessors. 


If now we turn from printed copies to older sources 
of the text, there are numerous mss., but none very 
old or trustworthy. By far the best is Codex Bor- 
bonicus (B) of the National Library at Naples : 
Gr. III. B 29 is the class-mark. This ms. is dated 
about a.p. 1200.4 The scribe obviously knew no 
Greek ; itacisms abound—there are some 150 in- 
stances in Book III. alone. Breathings and accents 
are sometimes omitted; words are sometimes 
wrongly divided, especially in citations of poetry ; 
yet the spelling of certain words is unusually good. 
In a recent edition of Book III. (Vita Platonis) the 
editors give (p. iv) thirty examples of bad readings, 
some of which suggest conjectural emendation. 
Nevertheless all critics agree that B is the most 
faithful to the archetype. 

Next to the Borbonicus comes the Paris codex 
(Gr. 1759), known as P, probably written a century 
later, cerca 1300. Quite recently Von der Muehll 
has advocated the claims of two other mss., one 
(Co) of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, from 


* Usener assigns it to the twelfth century ; Breitenbach 
and his colleagues (Diogenis Laertii vita Platonis, Basel, 
1907) prefer the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth. 
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the Library of the Old Seraglio at Constantinople, 
and the other (W) from the Vatican (Gr. 140) of the 
fourteenth century. Both these may be said to side 
with P rather than with B. Lastly, there is the 
Florentine ms. F (Gr. plut. Ixix. 13), for which letter 
Martini and Bywater substitute L. 

The superiority of BPF is laid down in Usener’s 
Epicurea, pp. vi sqq., xxii sqq. Ten years earlier, in 
1877, Bonnet had dealt with P, and the conclusion 
of these two scholars and Wachsmuth has since been 
generally accepted. Experts are not in entire agree- 
ment as to the age of the three mss., but all three 
must have been written between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

Usener collated in part another Paris codex (Gr. 
1758, Q), which had been copied from P before it 
was interpolated, as well as another Florentine codex, 
Laurentianus (Gr. plut. Ixix. 28, G); but these are 
merely subsidiary. 

By ill fortune the edztio princeps of 1533 was printed 
from an inferior Ms., the identity of which has been 
discovered by Von der Muehll, who calls it Z. It 
is the Raudnitz ms., now in the library of Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

What is most necessary now is an edition such as 
has been long promised, showing the true tradition 
of the text when BPFCo (and any other good mss.) 
have been stripped of the interpolations introduced 
by Byzantine or Italian scholars. The effect of inter- 
polation superimposed on multifarious errors due to 
careless copyists is a diversity more apparent than 
real, which deceives only superficial examination. 
For we may reasonably assume that a single stray 
copy, brought to light in the ninth century, was the 
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parent of all extant mss.¢ The true text, it is 
agreed, is often preserved by B alone; yet F, on 
which Cobet relied, is not seldom right, though it also 
palms off makeshift conjectures. Whether the class 
of inferior or interpolated mss. supplies any genuine 
readings independent of BPF is a question some- 
times raised ; in any case, not much is to be expected 
from this quarter. All that can be done by the most 
careful collation of mss. has already been done for 
the more valuable part of Laertius—I mean the 
fragments of other authors with which his work is 
filled. Thus Usener has edited Book X. in Epicurea 
(1887). Most of Book VII. is incorporated in Von 
Arnim’s Stoicorum veterum fragmenta. A still larger 
instalment of fragments will be found in the works 
published by Diels, Poetarum philosophorum frag- 
menta (Berlin, 1901) and Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker (ed. 3, Berlin, 1912). A separate edition of 
Book III. (Vita Platonis) appeared in 1907, edited by 
Breitenbach, Buddenhagen, Debrunner, and Von der 
Muehll. The last named is the editor for the Biblio- 
theca Teubneriana of Epicuri epistulae tres et ratae 
sententiae a L. D. seruatae (Leipzig, 1922). 

In presenting to the reader an eclectic text based 
largely on the Didot edition, the present writer feels 
confident that, whatever the less important parts 
may lose or gain by later revision, the text of what is 
most valuable, namely the fragments, will undergo 
little alteration, failing the discovery of fresh ms. 
material. Of readings subsequent to Cobet here 
adopted some are long overdue, e.g. Timonides for 

¢ “Nam exemplum L. D. unicum Constantinopoli post 
litteras ueteres renatas saeculo circiter nono in bibliotheca 


quadam inuentum esse suspicamur”’ (Von der Muehll, in 
his preface to his edition of Hpicuri epistulae, p. vi). 
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Simonides (iv. 5), xuveto Oar for Keir Oar (iii. 68), from 
Plutarch and Plato respectively. Others date from 
recent years, e.g. aperov for eroy (iv. 48), due to the 
late Herbert Richards (Class. Rev. xvi. p. 395) ; 
otkTiCopevov for otxiCopevov (viii. 67), due to Apelt, 
ad loc.; kwhoes for Kiveitar (x. 65), due to Bignone 
(Epicuro, p. 100), who has elsewhere stoutly defended 
the manuscript tradition against Usener’s alterations. 
On comparing this passage with x. 43, however, 
he has seen the necessity of emendation, to save 
Epicurus, if not from a flat contradiction, at least. 
from a misleading, because elliptical, mode of ex- 
pression. The errors of the earlier editions printed 
in the sixteenth century have been by slow degrees 
in large measure removed, the main instrument 
being conjectural emendation. Now we have access 
to better manuscripts, and for three of the ten books 
there is a tolerable apparatus criticus. But even if 
we were as well informed for the other seven books, 
the result, instead of precluding, would in all prob- 
ability invite, the attention of scholars who can apply 
sane and cautious criticism to a corrupt text. 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


TESTIMONIA 


SterHanus Byzantinus (6 €Ovixoypddos) 


8.0. Apuvidar.  "“EOvos Tadarixéy, piidcoor, ws Aadéprios Acoyévns 
év ditocidy iaropia. 
[Proem, §§ 1 and 6.] 
(Aaéprios Avoyévns codd. Palat. et Vossianus: 
Avoyévns Aaépries alii codd.) 


8.0. Hverol. .. . Eort cal modus Evers, ad’ As Av Mipuné 6 
duaexTiKds gidcogos, ws Aroyévns év SevTépw 
prrocdgou ioropias. iS 133) 

8.0. Xohdetdar, Atjuos ris Acovridos muds. 6 Snudryns Xornreldys, 
Avoyévns 0 6 Aaeprieds ev rtpirw didoodpou 
tatopias XodNevde’s Pyotr. [iii. 41.] 


Surpas Ex Hesycuro 

Gaisford’s index has some 180 articles under Diogenes 
Laertius. In none of them does he appear to be named, 
and the coincidence between the illustrative quotations in 
Suidas and the text of D. L. may be explained by the 
supposition that Hesychius drew these extracts from the 
original authorities. The following samples exemplify both 
the general agreement and the occasional divergence of 
the mss. of Suidas and D. L. 


593 B. ’Apx7. *Apxal r&v dd\wv Sto, 7d roody, Kal Td wdoxov. 
TO mev oy wdaoxor elvar THY dro.ov ovciay, THv UAnv* 
TO mototy de Tov év abTh Abyor, Tov Hedv. Stagdépovor 
[v.l. duapépew] 5¢ dpyai Kat crocxeta <r@> Tas pev 
elvat adyevytous Kal ddOdprovs: Ta d€ oTotyeta KaTa 
Thy éxripwow belperOar, d\d\a Kal TH adowudrous 
ev elvat Tas apxas Kal dudppous. Ta dé wenopPa- 
gba. [vii. 134.] 


aowudrous| couara D. L. 
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SELECTED TESTIMONIES 


STepHANus or Byzanrium (the Gazetteer, or 
Author of Place-names) 


Druids.—A philosophic caste among the Gauls: so Laertius 
Diogenes in his philosophic history. 
[D. L. Proem, §§ 1 and 6.| 


Eneti.i—. . . There is also a city Enetus, whence came 
Myrmex, the dialectical philosopher, according to 
Diogenes in the second book of his philosophic history. 

a sire MY 


Cholleidae.—A deme or hamlet of the tribe Leontis. A 
member of the deme is called a Cholleidean, but 
Diogenes the Laertian in the third book of his philo- 
sophic history uses the term Cholleideus. 

[DEL iiTAt, | 


Surpas FROM Hesycuius 


593 B. Beginning [i.e. Principle]... . There are two 
principles in the universe, the active and the passive. 
The passive principle then is a substance without 
quality, 7.e. matter, whereas the active is the reason 
inherent in this substance, that is God. . . . There is 
a difference between principles and elements, because 
the former are without generation or destruction, 
whereas the elements are destroyed when all things 
are resolved into fire. Moreover, the principles are 
incorporeal and formless, while the elements have been 
endowed with form.” [D. L. vii. 134.] 
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854 D. Tuuvoppirapo. Ot cogioral. 
*Hoay dé repi avrob yumvoppimapol Tues. 


[D. L. vii. 16.] 


2150 C. Kéviov. Bordvn SndnrhHpios* did Tod 6 pukpod dua TO 
mérpov Tod orlxou. 


IIpos yap “A@nvalwy Kovioy pev adds av €dé&w, 
avrol 6° é&émiov TovTo Tew oTOMATL. 


[D. L. ii. 46.] 


In the ordinary text of D. L. the reading is xwvecov 
Gmdos pev édé€w, with a weak caesura in the 
fourth foot. 


2565 A. Navrixas davelfer. acl ZAjvwva wep Ta xia 
rddavta exovta édOeivy eis Tiv ‘ENAdba Kal Tatra 
davelfew vavTiKas. [D. L. vii. 13.] 


3413 D. s.v. Srwixol. Zhvov 6 Kirveds avaxdurtwy €v Ty 
mokihn ood Kal ILevovavaxrela Kahoupevy VaoTepov dé 
ard THs ypaphs Tob Swypdgdov Ilokvyywrou mwoxt\y 
krnbelon, dueriBero Tos Adyous. emi Ta nN 
Trohir@v mpds Tots xtAlos TeTpAKdcLOL dynpnvro €v 
avT@. mpoonecav dh Aovrdv axovovtes avTod, Kal Oud 
rovro Srwrxkol éxrjOynoav kal ol dm’ av’rovd opmolws, 
mporepov Znvaveror Kaovpevot, [D. L. vii’ 5.] 


Aourdv] woddol D. iG 


3467 C. Svaraors kal cvorabjva. “Opodiarov kai pirov yevér Oar. 
éXOdvra du’ aroplay bd IAdrwvos mapopOjvat, vd 
& ’Apicrimmou cvorabjva. [Dita Gre 


Puortus, Bibliotheca, 161 (p. 103 a, 1. 18; 103 zs, 1. 41, 
Bekker) 


’Aveyvodnaav éxroyal didpopa ev PiBrlos 18’ Zwrdrpov 
copirToo’ cuveiextar 5é ab’t@ 7d BLBAlov ex moddOy Kal 
diadpdpwv ioropi@y Kal ypaypdrwr... . 


{In Sopater’s 6th book.] Kal rafra pév ws dad “Povou, 
cirykerat d€ alr@ kal éx r&v Aamoorpdrov adeuTiKey 
Sevrépou Abyou Kal éx Tav Aaepriov Aroyévous Piiocdpwy 
Blwv BiBNiov mpwrou Kal méumrou evvdrou Te Kal O€KATOU, 
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TESTIMONIA 


854 D. Ragamufins.—The sophists. 


‘“ And he had about him certain ragamuffins.”’ 
[D. L. vii. 16.] 


2150 C. Hemlock.—A poisonous herb, the form of the word 
with Omicron in place of Omega being due to metrical 
exigency. 


“For when thou didst frankly take the hemlock 
at the hands of the Athenians, they themselves drained 
it as it passed thy lips.” [D. L. ii. 46.] 


2565 A. Lending on bottomry.— It is said that Zeno had 
more than a thousand talents when he came to Greece, 


and that he lent this money on bottomry.” 
[D. L. vii. 13.] 


3413 D. Stoics.—Zeno of Citium, “ passing up and down 
in the painted colonnade, which is also called the 
colonnade of Pisianax, but which later received its 
name, the * Painted Colonnade,’ from the painting of 
Polygnotus, used to discourse. In the time of the Thirty, 
fourteen hundred citizens were put to death there. 
Hither, then, people came in after time to hear Zeno, 
and this is why they were known as men of the Stoa, 
or Stoics; and the same name was given his followers 
who had formerly been known as Zenonians.”’ 

[D.-L. vii. 5.] 


3467 C. Association and intimacy: to become messmates 
and friends. [They say that] having come [thither] 
through want, he was neglected by Plato but admitted 
to intimacy by Aristippus. LD. Lnits 61.] 


Puorrius 


tL 


“ Various Extracts” in twelve books by Sopater the sophist 
were read [by me]. His book was put together from 
many different histories and writings. .. . 

{In Book VI.] Thus much from Rufus. He compiled it 
from the second book of the treatise of Damostratus 
on Angling, and from the first, fifth, ninth, and tenth 
books of the Lives of Philosophers by Laertius 
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év ois Ta Tepi THY Pitocdg@wy dieLEcaw, GHev TE TO Hido- 
gopias tepov xXphua Thy apxiy edu kal drws Kuwace, Tives 
Te Tivwy alipécewy apxnyol kal mpoordTa KatéoTnoar, 
tivas Te elxov Epacras Kal Tivas dvritéxvous Tives, motdy 
te &xaotos air&v émedeixvuTo HOos, Kai wodev eiixe TO 
yévos kal oiov ro €& apxns émirjdevua Kal wéoTe KaLpod 
HK MACE. 


Eustratuius, Comm. in lliadem, M 153 
(vol. iii. p. 103 Stallbaum) 


TO 6€ Koumety Kal éml oKxev@v You NEyeTar’ Kommety your 
xvTpav 7) Nowdda gyolv Oo Aadprys év Trois Tov cogpioTar | 
Bios’ @vOa xal fnretrar, Kad Kal mapa TO KwiuK@, Tis 
hn THs xUTpas Kal THs NoTwddos dtadopd. 


Tzrerzes, Chil. ii. 995-1000 (Hist. 61, rept Anpoxpirov) 
’"Emvypampatoypapos Té Tus ypdger TO Tov “Acdou* 


kal Tis épv copods de; Tis Epyov Epefe Tocovror, 
dccov 6 mravTodans uivuoe Anumdoxpitos ; 

ds Odvarov mapéovra Tpl’ HAuara dwuaciw erxe 
Kal Oepuots Aprav doOuacw éfévicev. 


Est Diogenis Laert. lib. ix. (p. 657 ed. Casaubon) : Anthol. 
tom. i. p. 237 ed. Tauchn. (ed. J. Kiessling, Leipsic, 1826). 
In marg. cod. A appositum est nomen 6 Acoyeviavés. 


The preceding context (ll. 991-995) is : 


Tovrov Tov Anudxpitov mavoopoy varnpyméevov 
adda pupla Néyoucr Opdoa THY TeEpacTiwy, 

kal ye Tov Aldny Kkatacxely Tpeis bas Ef’ Huépas 
diprwy Oepuots ev doOuacer TovToy EevodoxovvTa. 
ToANOL pact TA TOD avdpds Kai K@os ‘Immoxparys. 


TESTIMONIA 


Diogenes, in which he relates the fortunes of the 
philosophers, whence that sacred thing philosophy 
arose and how it flourished, who were constituted ° 
heads and chiefs of the various sects, what admirers 
and rivals they had respectively, what were their 
several characters, whence each came, what was his 
original profession, and at what time he flourished. 


EustaTHIus 


The verb xoureiy is used of the ringing noise of utensils. 
At all events Laertes in his Lives of the Sages [or 
Sophists| applies the word to jars and dishes. Hence 
the question is raised, as also by the comic poet, 
what is the difference between a pot and a pan. 

[De Is5ii..78, vi. 30.] 


TzEerzes ; 
996. A writer of epigrams writes about Death: ‘ Pray 
who was so wise, who wrought so vast a work as the 
omniscient Democritus achieved ? When Death drew 
near, for three days he kept him in his house, and 
regaled him with the steam of hot loaves.” 
Pion ix. ad: | 


991-995. This wondrous wise Democritus, they say, did 
countless other marvels. Death himself for three whole 
days he kept at bay, receiving him with the hot steam 
of loaves, The man’s deeds are told by many, and by 
Hippocrates of Cos. 


VOL. I B 


AIOTENOYS AAEPTIOY 


BIQN KAI TNOQMON TON EN #IAOZOPIAI ETAOKI- 
MHZANTON TON EIS AEKA TO IIPQTON 


ITPOOIMION 


1 To rijs didocodias Epyov éviol dacw do BapBa- 
pwv dpfa. yeyerfoba yap mapa pev Ilépaas 
Mayovus, zapa dé BaBvAwvios 7 ’>Acavpiow Xad- 
daiovs, Kat Tupvocodiotdas map “Ivdois, Tapa TE 
KeArots Kat Taddtais tods Kadoupevous Apvidas 
kat Leuvob€éovs, Kad dnow *ApiotoréAns &v TO 
Mayixn@ Kat Lwriwy ev 7H eikooT@ tpitw ris 
Avadoxijs. Doivikad te yevéobac Mayor, kal 
Opaka ZaporEw, cat AiBuv "Ardara. 

Atyinri pev yap Neidov yevécbar maida 
“Hdéaorov, ov dp€a dirocodias, is rods mpo- 

2 €0T@Tas lepeas eivar Kal mpopytas. amo S€ TovToU 
els “AXéEavdpov tov Maxeddva érav etvar pupiddas 
Tégoapas Kal oKTaKioyidua oKTaKdova €&jKovTa 
Tpia: ev ois yAiov pev ekdeixers yevéobar tpra- 
Koolas €BdounKovtTa Tpets, ceAnvns Sé dKTaKoGlas 
TpiaKoVTa Ovo. 





* The alteration of the numeral from 23 to 13 is supported 
by what little we know of Sotion’s work : see Introduction, 
p- xxiv. It was from a similar source that Clement of 
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DIOGENES« DAE RLTUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS OF EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK I 


PROLOGUE 


Tuere are some who say that the study of philo- 
sophy had its beginning among the barbarians. 
They urge that the Persians have had their Magi, 
the Babylonians or Assyrians their Chaldaeans, and 
the Indians their Gymnosophists ; and among the 
Celts and Gauls there are the people called Druids 
or Holy Ones, for which they cite as authorities the 
Magicus of Aristotle and Sotion in the twenty-third @ 
book of his Succession of Philosophers. Also they 
say that Mochus was a Phoenician, Zamolxis a 
Thracian, and Atlas a Libyan. 

If we may believe the Egyptians, Hephaestus was 
the son of the Nile, and with him philosophy began, 
priests and prophets being its chief exponents. 
Hephaestus lived 48,863 years before Alexander 
of Macedon, and in the interval there occurred 373 
solar and 832 lunar eclipses. 

Alexandria must have taken what we find in Strom. i. 71 


concerning Chaldaeans, Druids, Magians, Gymnosophists, 
and other barbarian philosophers. 
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"Aro b€ trav Maywv, dv apéar Zwpoaorpyy tov 
Ileéponv, “Epyddwpos pee 0 TAatwrixos ev Tad 
[Tepe palnudray gnaw ets tiv Tpotas dAwow er 
VEeyovevat mevraraxidea: Ravbos 5é€ 6 Avdds els 
THV HépEov OudBaow a aro TOO Lepodorpov e€akio- 
xidua pnor, Kal eT AUTOV yeyovevas moovs Twas 
Mayous Kara, diadoyny, ‘Oordvas Kal “Aorpap- 
pbxous Kab Pafpvas kat Ilalaras, péype rigs 
tav lepody ta’ “AdcEdvdpov KaTadvcews. 

Aavéavovot 5° adrovs Ta TOV “EAAjvwv KaTop- 
Duspara, ad’ adv pry ote ye dtAocodia, add. KaL 
yEevos av Opera ps, BapBapous TPOOATTOVTES. 
idov yobv Tapa pev "A@nvatous yeyove Movoatos, 
mapa oe OnBators Aivos. Kati Tov pev Hdpodmov 
matoad pao, mowpoar Oe Ocoyoviay Kal Upatpav 
mpa@rov: pave te €€ evos Ta TaVTA ylwecOar Kal 
els Tadrov avahveoBau. TOUTOV TedevT Aout @a- 
Anpot, kat adT@ emuyeypddbar 7dd€ TO eAeyetov: 


EdoAmrov diAov VLOV EXEL TO Day pucov oveas, 
Movoaiov, d8.u€évov oop , UT0 THOSE TAdw. 


amo O€ TOO TAT POS tod Movoaiov kal EXpodAmidar 
KaAdobyTat 7ap “AOnvaiors. 

Tov d€ Atvov matéa civac “Epyod Kal Movons 
Odpavias: Tounoa d€ KOopLoOyoviar, TAiov KaL 
oelnvys: mropetav, Kat Cawv Kal Kaprav yeveoeis. 
TOUTW) Apx7) TOV moundtov 70€" 


HV WOTE TOL Ypdvos ONTOS, eV @ aa mavr ér- 
ebvKEL. 


ofev AaBav “Avataydpas mavra &dn yprpara 
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I. 2-4. PROLOGUE 


The date of the Magians, beginning with Zoroaster 
the Persian, was 5000 years before the fall of Troy, 
as given by Hermodorus the Platonist in his work 
on mathematics ; but Xanthus the Lydian reckons 
6000 years from Zoroaster to the expedition of 
Xerxes, and after that event he places a long line 
of Magians in succession, bearing the names of 
Ostanas, Astrampsychos, Gobryas, and Pazatas, 
down to the conquest of Persia by Alexander. 

These authors forget that the achievements which 
they attribute to the barbarians belong to the 
Greeks, with whom not merely philosophy but the 
human race itself began. For instance, Musaeus is 
claimed by Athens, Linus by Thebes. It is said 
that the former, the son of Eumolpus, was the first 
to compose a genealogy of the gods and to construct 
a sphere, and that he maintained that all things 
proceed from unity and are resolved again into — 


unity. He died at Phalerum, and this is his 


epitaph @: 


Musaeus, to his sire Eumolpus dear, 
In Phalerean soil lies buried here ; 


and the Eumolpidae at Athens get their name from 
the father of Musaeus. 

Linus again was (so it is said) the son of Hermes 
and the Muse Urania. He composed a poem de- 
scribing the creation of the world, the courses of the 
sun and moon, and the growth of animals and 
plants. His poem begins with the line : 


Time was when all things grew up at once ; 
and this idea was borrowed by Anaxagoras when he 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 615. 
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/ ¢ A ~ Sear: / > \ ~ 
yeyoveval op00, voov de eAPdvTa adra diaKkoopjoae. 
\ \ / ~ > 7 ? / fo / ert 
tov de Awov teAevtioat ev EdPoia to€evbevta ur 
> / \ ? ~ > / 
AmédAwvos, Kal atT® emiyeypadbac: 


nde Aivov OnBatov edé€ato yata Gavovra, 
Movons Odpavins viov etorepavov. 


Kal ade puev ad’ EAAjvey mpse procodia, 7) Hs Kat 
avTo TO dvopa THY BapBapov améoTpamTat mpoc- 
nyopiav. 
eg de THV eUpeow duddvTes EKEivoLs Tapayouot 
b “Oppea TOV Opaxa, Aéyovres prrdoaogov yeyo- 
vévat Kat elvar ApXALoTaTov . eye dé, €l TOV TeEpt 
Bedv eEayopevoavta Tovatra xp) hinder Say KaAetv 
ovK ola, <ovde>® Tiva det Tpocayopevew TOV Trav 
TO avOpwmevov alos adeidobvtTa Tots Feots mpoo- 
Tptpat, Kal Ta oTraviws vmd. TWwwVv avbpwmwy 
aloxpoupyovpeva TH THS Pwvis opyavw. TodToV 
dé 6 pev ptilos tro yuvarkadv amoAgobar dyat: TO 
& é€v Aiw tHs Maxedovias émiypaupa, Kepavyw- 
Ojvat avrov, Aéyov ovTws: 


Oprira Xpvoodrvpyy THO Opdéa Mofica eOavbav, 


Ov KTAVEV bysijredwv ZLevs woddevtt BéXev. 


Oi de pdoKovtes ar0 BapBapev apEau piro- 
oodiay Kat TOV Tpomrov Trap: EKQOTOLS QUTHS éK- 
tiBevrar Kai dace tovs pev Lvpvoood.iotas Kat 
Apvidas atviypatwdds amodbeyyopévovs dido- 
codjoa, oeBew Yeods Kat pndev Kakov dpav Kal 
avopelav aoKeiv. Tovs yoov LTvuvooodiotas Kat 


1 #5e] Ge Anth. Pal. vii. 616. 
2 ode addidit Apelt. 


I. 4-6. PROLOGUE 


declared that all things were originally together 
until Mind came and set them in order. Linus died 
in Euboea, slain by the arrow of Ree oet and this is 
his epitaph ¢: 


Here Theban Linus, whom Urania bore, 
The fair-crowned Muse, sleeps on a foreign shore. 


And thus it was from the Greeks that philosophy 
took its rise : its very name refuses to be translated 
into foreign speech. 

But those who attribute its invention to barbarians 
bring forward Orpheus the Thracian, calling him a 
philosopher of whose antiquity there can be no 
doubt. Now, considering the sort of things he said 
about the gods, I hardly know whether he ought to 
be called a philosopher ; for what are we to make of 
one who does not scruple to charge the gods with 
all human suffering, and even the foul crimes wrought 
by the tongue_amongst a few of mankind? The 
story goes that he met his death at the hands of 
women; but according to the epitaph at Dium in 
Macedonia he was slain by a thunderbolt ; it runs 
as follows? : 


Here have the Muses laid their minstrel true, 
The Thracian Orpheus whom Jove’s thunder slew. 


But the advocates of the theory that philosophy 
took its rise among the barbarians go on to explain 
the different forms it assumed in different countries. 
As to the Gymnosophists and Druids we are told 
that they uttered their philosophy in riddles, bidding 
men to reverence the gods, to abstain from wrong- 
doing, and to practise courage. That the Gymno- 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 616. ’ Anth. Plan. ii. 99. 
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davarov Katappovetv pyou KAcirapxos ev TH 
Owdendry tovs d€ Xaddalovs epi doTpovopiay 
Kal mpoppyow acyoretabau: Tous de | Mdyous mept 
TE Oeparretas Oedv dvarptBewv Kat Ovoias Kai edyds, 
ws adrovs }ovous GicOVOJLEVOUS.. amopaivertat TE 
Tept TE ovoias Gedy Kal VEVETEWS, ovs Kal mop 
Elva Kal yay Kal vowp: TOV de odvev KaTO- 
ywackew, Kal padora TOV Acyovtwy appevas 
eivat Oeovs Kat OnArctas. mTepl TE Oucaroavyns 
Adyous movetoUan, Kal aVvootov nyetabat mupl 
Oamrew: Kal GGLov vopilew pT pe 7 Ovyarpl pul- 
yrvoban, ws ev TA etkooré Tpiry pyotw o Lwriwy: 
aoKeiy TE PLOVTLKTV Kal mpoppynow, Kal Oeovds 
avTots en pavilecbar A€yovras. aAra Kal lO@Awy 
mArjpn elvat TOV aépa, KaT amr ppovav tr avabv- 
puudoews eloKpwopLeveny Tats oeou TOV of vdepK@v: 
Tpokoopypara TE Kal xpusopopias amayopevew . 
Tovtwv dé éabis jeev Acviey, OTL as dé etvn, Kal 
Adxavov Tpopn, TUpes me Kal dpros evTEANs, Kal 
KdAaLos 7 Paxrapia, @ KevTovvtes, haci, Tob 
Tupod avypobvTo Kat amnobiov. 

THv de YOnTeKeiy _payetar ove eyvwoay, pnow 
“Aptororehns ev T@ Mayuc@ kat Acivwy ev TH 
TEMTTN TOV ‘loropidy: Os Kal pePepunvevdjievov 
dno. tov Lwpodorpyy aotpobvrnv etvar: dyat de 








* Compare Pliny, W.H. xx. 11. 242: Zoroaster lived in 
the wilderness on cheese (cf. Yasht, xxii. 18 ‘* Spring butter 
is the ambrosia of the blessed’’). For fuller comments on 
§§ 7-9 see J. H. Moulton’s Karly Zoroastrianism, pp. 
410-418. 

’ This popular etymology, though wide-spread, is 
erroneous, the true form of the prophet’s name being 
Zarathustra, almost certainly derived from zarath=‘‘ old ” 
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I. 6-8. PROLOGUE 


sophists at all events despise even death itself is 
affirmed by Clitarchus in his twelfth book ; he also 
says that the Chaldaeans apply themselves to 
astronomy and forecasting the future; while the 
Magi spend their time in the worship of the gods, 
in sacrifices and in prayers, implying that none but 
themselves have the ear of the gods. They pro- 
pound their views concerning the being and origin 
of the gods, whom they hold to be fire, earth, and 
water; they condemn the use of images, and 
especially the error of attributing to the divinities 
difference of sex. They hold discourse of justice, 
and deem it impious to practise cremation; but 
they see no impiety in marriage with a mother or 
daughter, as Sotion relates in his twenty-third book. 
Further, they practise divination and forecast the 
future, declaring that the gods appear to them in — 
visible form. Moreover, they say that the air is 
full of shapes which stream forth like vapour and 
enter the eyes of keen-sighted seers. They prohibit 
personal ornament and the wearing of gold. Their 
dress is white, they make their bed on the ground, 
and their food is vegetables, cheese,“ and coarse 
bread ; their staff is a reed and their custom is, so 
we are told, to stick it into the cheese and take up 
with it the part they eat. 

With the art of magic they were wholly un- 
acquainted, according to Aristotle in his Magicus 
and Dinon in the fifth book of his History Dinon 
tells us that the name Zoroaster, literally interpreted, 
means “ star-worshipper ”’® ; and Hermodorus agrees 


(a Zend stem, parallel to yépovr-) and ustra=“ camel.” 
Cf. J. H. Moulton, op. cit. p. 426, and, for star-lore in the 
Avesta, ib. p. 210. 
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~ > ? 
Todro Kat 0 ‘Epuodwpos. “ApiototéAns 8° ev 
/ \ / \ / Ss 
ampwtw Ilept dirocodias Kat mpeaButépovs eivat 
tov Aliyurtiwv: Kat vo Kat’ advrods eivar apyas, 
ayabov Saiova Kal Kakov daimova: Kal Ta) peEV 
” > \ \ 9 / mn NECz? 
ovopa evar Leds Kat “Qooudodns, TH de “Adns 
> / \ \ ~ oe aa BBL > 
L’Apeysdvios. pnoi d€ TobdTo Kat “Epurmos ev 
~ / \ M Pa \ Evo é > a Il 58 
TO TpwTw Tept Maywv Kat Evdokos ev 7H epicdw 
Kat Wedmoumos ev TH oydon TV DidimmKHv: 
a“ \ > / i \ ‘i / \ \ 
90s Kal avaPiwoeo8at Kata Tots Mayous dyna Tovs 
avOpwrous Kat alavatovs ececba, Kal Ta OvTa. 
Tais atvTa@v émikAnoeot Stapevetv. Tatra de Kal 
” e ¢ AN ¢ A ¢ a i! \ 
Evdnuos 0 ‘Podios toropet. “Exataios d€ Kat 
vevytovs Tovs Oeods elvar Kat’ adrot's. KrA€ap- 
\ ¢e \ > ~ \ / \ \ 
xos de Oo Lodeds ev TO Hepe TaLoelas KAaL TOUS 
r vpwooopuoras amoyovous evar TOV Mayo pyoty: 
Evloe é Kal Tovs ‘lovdaious €x TovTwv civae. mpos 
TOUTOLS KaTayWwooKovow ‘Hpod0rov ot TA TrEpt 
Maywv ypaipavres: [L7) yap av eis Tov nAvov BédAy 
EépEnv aKcovTioat, pe ets THV Oddacoav médas 
Kabetvar, eovs td TOV Maywv mapadedopevous. 
Ta pwevTot aydAwata etkoTws Kabatpety. 

10 Tv dé trav Alyumtiov didccodiav civat ToradTnv 
mepi Te Oedv Kat vrep Sikaroovvyns. PdoKew TE 
apxnv jev eivar THV VANV, eiTa TA TEGOapa OTOLYEla 
e€ at’tfns duaxpiOjvar, Kat C@a mavrota aro- 





“ In this clause the word émx\yjoeot is usually taken as 
equivalent to édvduac. (names). The meaning then would 
be: ‘‘ What exists now will exist hereafter under its own 
present name.” Diels would alter émixd\noest to mepixv- 
kdjoeot, thus obtaining something very like the Heraclitean 
union of opposites: ‘ the things which are will continue to 
be through all their revolutions.”” But éixdnows like 
értxadeiofac can be used of prayer, and there is some 
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I. 8-10. PROLOGUE 


with him in this. Aristotle in the first book of his 
dialogue On Philosophy declares that the Magi are 
more ancient than the Egyptians ; and further, that 
they believe in two principles, the good spirit and 
the evil spirit, the one called Zeus or Oromasdes. 
the other Hades or Arimanius. This is confirmed 
by Hermippus in his first book about the Magi, 
Eudoxus in his Voyage round the World, and Theo- 
pompus in the eighth book of his Phzlippica. The 
last-named author says that according to the Magi 
men will live in a future life and be immortal, and 
that the world will endure through their invocations.“ 
This is again confirmed by Eudemus of Rhodes. 
But Hecataeus relates that according to them the 
gods are subject to birth. Clearchus of Soli in his 
tract On Education further makes the Gymnosophists 
to be descended from the Magi; and some trace 
the Jews also to the same origin. Furthermore, 
those who have written about the Magi criticize 
Herodotus. They urge that Xerxes would never 
have cast javelins at the sun nor have let down 
fetters into the sea, since in the creed of the Magi 
sun and sea are gods. But that statues of the 
gods should be destroyed by Xerxes was natural 
enough. 

The philosophy of the Egyptians is described as 
follows so far as relates to the gods and to justice. 
They say that matter was the first principle, next 
the four elements were derived from matter, and 
thus living things of every species were produced. 


evidence that Avestan religion fully recognized the efficacy 
of prayers and spells. The testimony of Theopompus, who 
wrote in the fourth century, to the Zoroastrian doctrine of 
immortality is regarded by J. H. Moulton as specially 
important: cf. arly Zoroastrianism, pp. 177 sq. and 416. 
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tedcoOyvar. feods 8° civas 7Avov Kal ceArynv, Tov 
\ ” \ 7 F / Og / 
pev “Ooipw, tHv 8 *low Kadovpévynv: aivirrecbai — 
\ 
Te avtovs did Te KavOdpov Kal SpdKovTos Kal 
C7; \ A iv / > ~ ~ 
tepakos Kat addAwv, ws dynot Mavébws ev rH Trav 
“ “ a ant \ 
Dvoikdv eTLTOMA Kal ‘Exaratos EV TH TpPury Ilept 
~ > 
ths Atyurriwv dirocodias. KatacKkevdlew dé 
~ \ 
<Kat> aydAuata Kal Tewevn TH pt) €idévar Ti 
Tod eod popdyy. Tov Kdapov yevntov Kat Pbaprov 
Kal opapoedy Tovs dotépas mip elvar, Kat TH 
ToUTw@V Kpdoer TA el yhs yiveoOar- oeAivny éx-- 
Neitrew Els TO Gklaopa THs Vhs eumimrovoav: 71 
Yuxnv Kat emdvapeve Kat perewBaivew: veTovs 
KaTa aépos TpoTyyv azoreAcicbar: ta Te dAAa 
dvoioroyeiv, ws “Exaraids te kat “Apuorayédpas 
tatopotow. €lecay S€ Kat vopovs drép SuKao- 
ovvns, ovs eis “Eps aviveyrav: cal ra ebypnora 
A , \ 207 , \ 1 Me 
tav Cawv Beovs edd€acav. A€yovor S2 Kal ds 
avTot yewpetpiay te Kal dotpodoyiay Kal dpt- 
Ounticiy avedpov. Kal Ta perv epi THs edpécews 
Ode EXEL. 
Dirooodiay 5€ mpd tos wvduace [vbaydpas Kal 
ie °K 

¢ \ / > ~ / a 
eavTov diAdcodorv, év LuKkvdve dtaAreyouevos Agovtt 
TH LtKvwvlev Tupavvw 7 Ddaciwv, Kaba dynow 

‘H r is ¢ \ > aA \ A + 
pakdceidons o Llovtuxos ev tH Ilept ris davov: 
/ \ 7 \ ” > bee / 
pndéva yap eivat copov [dvOpwrov] adr 7 Qeov. 
Garrov dé éxade?iro codia, Kal aopos 6 TavTnv 
emrayyeAAdpevos, Os ein dv Kat axpdtnra wuyhs 
> / / \ ¢ / > / 
amnKkpipwevos, piAdcofos dé 6 codiav aonald- 
Leevos. ot d€ codol Kai codiotat éxadobyro: Kal 








* This is confirmed by Clement, Strom. i. 61, who also 
repeats (Strom. i. 24) the statement that copioris = copes. 
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The sun and the moon are gods bearing the names of 
Osiris and Isis respectively ; they make use of the 
beetle, the dragon, the hawk, and other creatures 
as symbols of divinity, according to Manetho in his 
Epitome of Physical Doctrines, and Hecataeus in the 
first book of his work On the Egyptian Philosophy. 
They also set up statues and temples to these sacred 
animals because they do not know the true form of 
the deity. They hold that the universe is created 
and perishable, and that it is spherical in shape. 
They say that the stars consist of fire, and that, 
according as the fire in them is mixed, so events 
happen upon earth ; that the moon is eclipsed when 
it falls into the earth’s shadow; that the soul 
survives death and passes into other bodies; that 
rain is caused by change in the atmosphere ; of all 
other phenomena they give physical explanations, 
as related by Hecataeus and Aristagoras. They 
also laid down Jaws on the subject of justice, which 
they ascribed to Hermes; and they deified those 
animals which are serviceable to man. They also 
claimed to have invented geometry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic. Thus much concerning the invention 
of philosophy. 

But the first to use the term, and to call himself 
a philosopher or lover of wisdom, was Pythagoras ; 4 
for, said he, no man is wise, but God alone. Hera- 
clides of Pontus, in his De mortua, makes him say 
this at Sicyon in conversation with Leon, who was 
the prince of that city or of Phlius. All too quickly 
the study was called wisdom and its professor a 
sage, to denote his attainment of mental perfection ; 
while the student who took it up was a philosopher 
or lover of wisdom. Sophists was another name for 
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> / > \ \ ¢ \ / \ \ 
ov jovov, aAAa Kat of TrovnTal codioTat, Kala Kat 
Kparivos év ’ApyiAdyots Tods mept “Opnpov Kat 
“Holodov érawav ottws KaXe?. 

Loot de evopilovto olde: Oadjs, UdAwv, Lepr- 
avdpos, KAedBovdos, Xetdkwv, Bias, Ilurrakos. 
TovTots mpocapiOuotow “Avayapow tov UxvOnv, 
Micwva tov Xnvéa, Depexvdnv tov Lvpvov, 
°B / \ Ze ~ ” \ \ é / 

Tyseviony Tov Kpyra: évioe 6€ Kal Ilevototpatov 
TOV TUpavVOV. Kal ot prev Godot. 

Dirocodias S5é SV0 yeyovacw apxal, 4 TE azo 
2 A id \ ¢ 3 \ / ~~ \ 

vatyiavopov Kat 7 amo Ilv@aydpov-: tod pev 
®adob dtaxyKodtos, IlvOaydpou dé Depexvdys Kal- 
nyyjoato. Kat éexadretro 7 pev “lwriky, ote Oadjs 
"Lwv wy, MiAjovos ydp, kabyynoato “Avakipavdpov: 
¢ \ > \ > \ f A \ “~ 
n Se “Itadtxn amo Ilvfaydpov, é6t. ta mActora 

\ \ > / > / / \ 

Kata THY ‘ITaXiav édirooddynoev. Katadnye de 

¢ \ >? / \ / \ / 

7m poev ets KAettouayov Kat Xpvoummov Kat ed- 
ic Ss 44 ¢ yee \ > > ? 

dpactov (7n lwviKn |: 7 dé “Iraducy eis ’Emixoupov. 

®arod pev yap “Avakiwavdpos, ob *Avakyevns, 

“(40 2A / Qa > z ee / af 
od “Avagaydpas, ob “ApyéAaos, 08 UwKparns o 

\ ’ \ > , e ¢ ” A 
THY HOuKnVY eicayaywv: ob ot Te GAAOL UwKpaTiKol 
kat I[Adtwv 6 tiv apxatay *Akadnueiav ov- 
oTynodpevos: 00 UmevouTmos Kal Hevoxpatns, ob 
TloAduwy, ob Kpdvtwp Kai Kparns, ob ’ApkeotAaos 
6 THhv peonv’ Axadnpetav elonynoduevos: ob Aakvdns 





“ Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 59. His authority 
includes another candidate for admission to the Seven, 
Acusilaus of Argos, but makes no mention of Pisistratus. 

® See iv. 59-61, where Lacydes is made the founder of 
the New Academy, although other authorities, e.g. Sext. 
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I. 12-14. PROLOGUE 


the wise men, and not only for philosophers but for 
the poets also. And so Cratinus when praising 
Homer and Hesiod in his Archilochi gives them the 
title of sophist. : 

The men who were commonly regarded as sages 
were the following: Thales, Solon, Periander, 
Cleobulus, Chilon, Bias, Pittacus. To these are 
added Anacharsis the Scythian, Myson of Chen, 
Pherecydes of Syros, Epimenides the Cretan; and 
by some even Pisistratus the tyrant. So much for 
the sages or wise men.@ 

But philosophy, the pursuit of wisdom, has had 
a twofold origin; it started with Anaximander on 
the one hand, with Pythagoras on the other. The 
former was a pupil of Thales, Pythagoras was taught 
by Pherecydes. The one school was called Ionian, 
because Thales, a Milesian and therefore an Ionian, 
instructed Anaximander ; the other school was called 
Italian from Pythagoras, who worked for the most 
part in Italy. And the one school, that of Ionia, 
terminates with Clitomachus and Chrysippus and 
Theophrastus, that of Italy with Epicurus. The 
succession passes from Thales through Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, to Socrates, 
who introduced ethics or moral philosophy ; from 
Socrates to his pupils the Socratics, and especially 
to Plato, the founder of the Old Academy ; from 
Plato, through Speusippus and Xenocrates, the 
succession passes to Polemo, Crantor, and Crates, 


Arcesilaus, founder of the Middle Academy, Lacydes,? 


Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 220, say the Third or New Academy 
began with Carneades. But the claim of Lacydes is sup- 
ported by Ind. Acad. pp. 76. 37 sq. Mekler, and the article 


_ sv, in Suidas, which comes from Hesychius. 
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GS 


6 thy veav Axadnpelav prcocodjoas: ob Kapveadns, 
ob KAertopayos. Kal doe pev ets KAevtopaxov. 

His de Xpvourmov oUTW KaTadryet: _Lwxparous 
“Avriobevns, ob Avoyevns 0 KvOV, ot Kparns o 
©nBaios, ob Lijvev 6 Kurvevs, ob KAeavéns, ob 
Xpvoinmos. eis d€ Oeddpacrov ovtws: [lAarwvos 
“A ‘Ans, 00 Meddpactos. Kal 7 pev “Lwyex, 

piototéAns, p n pp 1) 
ToUTov KaTaAnyeEeL TOV TPOTTOV. 

‘H d€ *IradcK?) ovtTw: Depexvdous vbaydpas, 06 
Ty nAavyns O vlos, OU Hevopdrys, ou Happevidys, 
ou ZLavov O ‘EAedrys, ob Aevxurmos, ov Anpo- 
KplTos, 08 7roAAot ev, em ovdpatos d¢ Navoidavys 
[kat Navkvdns |, av ‘Errixcoupos. 

Tév dé didocddwv ot pev yeyovace SoyparuKol, 
ot 8 ePEKTLKOL: SoyparuKot fev OooL TrEpi TAY 
TpaypLaTwv amopatvovra, ws KataAnnTav: ed- 
EKTUKOL O€ OGOL ETTEXOVOL TrEpL avT@VY WS aKaTa- 
AjmTwv. Kati ot pev adt@v KatéAurov bropvypata, 
ol O° OAws od avvéypaibayv, woTep KaTAa TWas Uw- 
Kpatys, UTiAmwv, Dirrrzos, Mevédmpos, Ilvppwr, 
Ocddwpos, Kapvedoys, Bpvowv: cata twas Iv6- 
ayopas, ‘Aptorwy 6 0 Xios, 7Anv éemoToA@v oAtywv: 
ot de ava ev avyypappa: MéAoaos, Ilappevidys, 
’Avataydpas: mova dé Live, mrciw Hevodarys, 
mreiw Anpoxpitos, mActw *ApiotoréAns, A«iw 
*Ezixoupos, 7Actw Xpvourmos. 





* This succession (Pythagoras, Telauges, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides) does not exactly agree with what is said in 
the lives of Xenophanes and Parmenides, ix. 18, 21, where 
Parmenides, not Xenophanes, is made a pupil of the Pyth- 
agoreans. ‘The arrangement followed in i. 12-15 treats the 
Italian school as a true succession, whereas in Book IX. 
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founder of the New Academy, Carneades, and Clito- 
machus. ‘This line brings us to Clitomachus. 

There is another which ends with Chrysippus, 
that is to say by passing from Socrates to Antisthenes, 
then to Diogenes the Cynic, Crates of Thebes, Zeno 
of Citium, Cleanthes, Chrysippus. And yet again 
another ends with Theophrastus ; thus from Plato 
it passes to Aristotle, and from Aristotle to Theo- 


_phrastus. In this manner the school of Ionia comes 


to an end. 

In the Italian school the order of succession is as 
follows: first Pherecydes, next Pythagoras, next 
his son Telauges, then Xenophanes, Parmenides,@ 
Zeno of Elea, Leucippus, Democritus, who had 
many pupils, in particular Nausiphanes [and Nau- 
cydes|, who were teachers of Epicurus. 

Philosophers may be divided into dogmatists and 
sceptics: all those who make assertions about 
things assuming that they can be known are 
dogmatists ; while all who suspend their judgement 
on the ground that things are unknowable are 
sceptics. Again, some philosophers left writings 
behind them, while others wrote nothing at all, as 
was the case according to some authorities with 
Socrates, Stilpo, Philippus, Menedemus, Pyrrho, 
Theodorus, Carneades, Bryson; some add Pyth- 
agoras and Aristo of Chios, except that they wrote a 
few letters. Others wrote no more than one treatise 
each, as Melissus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras. Many 
works were written by Zeno, more by Xenophanes, 
more by Democritus, more by Aristotle, more by 
Epicurus, and still more by Chrysippus. 


many of them are regarded as sporadic thinkers, according 
to the view expressed in viii. 91. 
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17. Téav de prrocopwv Ot prev arro ToAEwv mpoo- 
nyopevOnaav, ws ob >"HAvaKot Kal Meyapucot Kal 
"Eperpikol Kat Kupyvaixot: of 5é amo TOTTWY, WS ot 
“Axadnpairot KAL UTWLKOL. KL A770 CULT pare 
d€, Ws ot Mepurarnrixot, KQL G70 OKMPLAT OY, Ws 
ot Kuvexot: ot dé azo duallecewv, ws ot Evéa- 
poviKol’ TwWes aid oljcEws, WS Ot Didrady fers KaL 
"EXeyKtiKol Kat “AvadoyntuKot évio. 8 «amo TOV 
didacKdAuw, ws ot LwKpariKcor KL "Exrucodpetot, 
Kal TQ Opoid. KaL Ob bey amo THS rept pvow 
mpaypatelas puoikol’ ot 8° aro THs rept Ta 707 
axoAns HOucot: SvadextiKot dé door Tept THY TOV 
Aoywv TepOpetav KarayivovTan. 

18 Meépy de prrocopias Tpia, PvorKor, nPuKov, dua- 
Aextixov: dvoiKkov pev TO TeEpt KOOpOU KaL TOV €V 
abt@: hOucdv Sé Td mepi Blov Kat THV TpOS 1pLas * 
SvaAextiKov dé TO dpporepay TOUS Aoyous Tpe- 
oBetov. Kal méxpe pev ‘ApxeAdou TO Pvoikdy nv 
eldos' amo d€ LwkKpatous, ws mpoetpyT at, TO 
HOuxov: amo Se ZLZyvwvos tod "EAcadrov To dta- 
Aextixdv. TOO dé HOiKoo yeyovaow atpéaets O€Ka, 
"Axadnpaikyn, Kupyvaixy, "HAvakyn, Meyapix), 
Kuvieh, "Epetpixn, Avadrextuxn, Uepurarnzixy, 
UTwiky, "Enruxovpetos. 

19 “Axadnpatxas pev ovv THS dpxaias TpoeoTy 
TAdrwv, ris wéons ’Apkecidaos, ris véas Aakvdns* 
Kupnvaixis “Apiortimmos 6 Kupnvaios, ’HAvaKis 
Maidwv 6 "HAeios, Meyapixfs HdxAeidns Meya- 
pevs, Kuvixfs “Avriobévns *A@nvaios, *Eperpixijs 
18 
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Some schools took their name from cities, as the 
Elians and the Megarians, the Eretrians and the 
Cyrenaics ; others from localities, as the Academics 
and the Stoics ; others from incidental circumstances, 
as the Peripatetics ; others again from derisive nick- 
names, as the Cynics; others from their tempera- 
ments, as the Kudaemonists or Happiness School ; 
others from a conceit they entertained, as Truth- 
lovers, Refutationists, and Reasoners from Analogy ; 
others again from their teachers, as Socratics, 
Epicureans, and the like; some take the name of 
Physicists from their investigation of nature, others 
that of Moralists because they discuss morals ; 
while those who are occupied with verbal jugglery 
are styled Dialecticians. 

Philosophy has three parts, physics, ethics, and 
dialectic or logic. Physics is the part concerned 
with the universe and all that it contains; ethics 
that concerned with life and all that has to do with 
us; while the processes of reasoning employed 
by both form the province of dialectic. Physics 
flourished down to the time of Archelaus ; ethics, 
as we have said, started with Socrates; while 
dialectic goes as far back as Zeno of Elea. In ethics 
there have been ten schools: the Academic, the 
Cyrenaic, the Elian, the Megarian, the Cynic, the 
Eretrian, the Dialectic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, 
and the Epicurean. 

The founders of these schools were: of the Old 
Academy, Plato; of the Middle Academy, Arcesilaus; 
of the New Academy, Lacydes; of the Cyrenaic, 
Aristippus of Cyrene ; of the Elian, Phaedo of Elis ; 
of the Megarian, Euclides of Megara; of the Cynic, 
Antisthenes of Athens ; of the Eretrian, Menedemus 
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Mevédynpos “Eperpieds, Avadextixfs KrAeuropaxos 
Kapyndonos, llepurarnrikts ‘ApuororedAns LTa- 
yerpirys, Urwikhs Znvav Kurieds: 7 dé °Ezucov- 
pevos amt avtob KéxAnrau "Exrucovpou. 

‘ImmoBoros Oo ev TO Ilept atperec evvéea pnotv 
alpeoets KAaL aywyas eiva: TpPwTHV Meyapucyy, 
SevTepav ‘Eperpuciy, Tpizny Kupnvaieyy, TETAPTHV 
*"Emxovpetov, mépmTnvy ~AvviKépevov, EKTHY Meo- 
dwpevov, ePdounv ZLaveoverov THY Kal UTwiKkyHV, 
oyoonv “Akadnpatiny TH apxaiar, evaryy Ilepe-. 
TATHTUKHV*? ovTE de Kovucny, ovte “HAvakyyv, ovre 
Atadextixyy. thy pev yap Lvppavevov odd’ ot 
TActous mpoomovobyrat dud Thy dodevay: Evol Oe 
KaTa TL [ev aipeow Elvat _pacw avrny, Kard Te 
d€ ov. Soxet de aipecus eivat. aipeow puev yap 
éyowev tiv Adyw Twi KaTAa TO dawwopmevov 
aKkoArovbotcavy 7 SoKxotcav daKodovbetv: Kal? 6 
evAdyws dav alpeow tHv LkemtiKynv Kadoipev. 
el d€ alpeow vootwev mpdokAow SdSdoypnacw ako- 
AovBiav €xovow, ovKET GV TpOGAyopEVOLTO aipeacts: 
ov yap Exel Ooypara. aide pev apyat Kal diadoxat 
Kal TooavTA HEpy Kal TOoaL dpiAocodias atpecets. 

"Ee d€ mpo odAiyou Kal ékAeKTLKH Tis atpeots 
elon On v0 Llorduwvos tot ’AAcEavdpéws, exAcEa- 





¢ The separation of the followers of Anniceris from the 
Cyrenaic school was made by the author whom Clement of 
Alexandria followed in ii. 130. This author may have been 
Antiochus of Ascalon. Strabo x. 837 s.f. supports the 
same view: ‘Avvikepis 0 dox@v émavopbGoa riv Kupnvaixhy 
alpeow, kal mapayayely dvr’ atris thy ’Avvixepelay. 

> Of. the distinction drawn by Sextus Empiricus in Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 16,17. If by rules for conduct dogmas are implied, 
then the Pyrrhonians are not a sect, i.e. a dogmatic school. 

¢ Certainly not the same as the person mentioned by 
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of Eretria ; of the Dialectical school, Clitomachus of 
Carthage ; of the Peripatetic, Aristotle of Stagira ; 
of the Stoic, Zeno of Citium; while the Epicurean 
school took its name from Epicurus himself. 

Hippobotus in his work Ox Philosophical Sects 
declares that there are nine sects or schools, and 
gives them in this order : (1) Megarian, (2) Eretrian, 
(3) Cyrenaic, (4) Epicurean, (5) Annicerean,? (6) 
Theodorean, (7) Zenonian or Stoic, (8) Old Academic, 
(9) Peripatetic. He passes over the Cynic, Elian, 
and Dialectical schools; for as to the Pyrrhonians, 
so indefinite are their conclusions that hardly any 
authorities allow them to be a sect; some allow 
their claim in certain respects, but not in others. 
It would seem, however, that they are a sect, for 
we use the term of those who in their attitude to 
appearance follow or seem to follow some principle ; 
and on this ground we should be justified in calling 
the Sceptics a sect. But if we are to understand 
by “sect ’’ a bias in favour of coherent positive 
doctrines, they could no longer be called a sect,? 
for they have no positive doctrines. So much for 
the beginnings of philosophy, its subsequent develop- 
ments, its various parts, and the number of the 
philosophic sects. 

One word more : not long ago an Eclectic school 
was introduced by Potamo of Alexandria,¢ who 


Porphyry in his Life of Plotinus, 9, 11, for Polemo, not 


_ Potamo, is the correct form of the name in that place. 


Potamo is said by Suidas (s.v. Iorduwy ’AX.) to have lived 
shortly before and contemporary with Augustus, whence 
it follows that Diogenes has taken without alteration a 
statement by an earlier writer who might truthfully say 
“not long ago” of the reign of Augustus. Suidas, whose 
article aipesis agrees closely with our text, naturally omits 
po ddyou. 
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pevov Ta apéoxovta e€ éxdoTns TV aipecewr. 
dpéoxe. 8° abr@, Kaba dynow ev TH Urowxewwoer, 
Kpuripia Ths aAnOetas elvar: TO pev ws bd’ ob 
yiveTal %) Kplols, TOUTE€OTL TO HyE“ovLKOY* TO de 
cs Sv 00, olov tiv axpiBeotarny pavTaciav. 
dpxds te TOV GAwy THY Te DANY Kat TO ToLOdY, 
mouTnTd Te Kal Tomov: e& od yap Kal bp’ od Kab 
moiw Kat év &. Tédos dé elvan ef’ 6 mavTa ava- 
dépetar, Cwiy Kata macav dperiy TeAeiav, odK GveEv 
TV TOB GHpaTos KaTA Pvow Kal TV EKTOS. 
Aexréov 5é rept abrav Tav avdpOv, Kat mparov 


ye mrept Madod. 


Ked. a’. OAAHX 


Ss / e “~ e \ € / \ 
2, “Hy rolvuy 6 Oadjs, ws pev ‘Hpddotos kat 
~ \ / / \ \ 3 / 
Aodpis kat Anpoxpirds pact, atpos ev “Egapvov, 
A PS) A KA At > ~ () #4 Sy ~ = id > 
untpos dé KAcoBovdwns, éx Tav Ondvody,” ov evoe 
/ > / ~ > \ / \ 
Dolvixes, evyevéorato. T&v amo Kddpov Kat 
os / 43 \ ~ ¢e \ ~ \ \ 
yivopos. <hv de TOV érta codav>, Kala Kat 
/ bs \ ~ \ >] / ” 
[lAdrwv dyat: Kat mp@tos copos @vouacby apxov- 
> / / 29 \ CTE \ * 
ros ’AOivynot Aapaciov, kal? dv Kai of Extra cogot 
> "¢ id / ¢ \ ? ~ 
exdiOncav, ws pyot Anpurrpios 6 Dadnpevs ev TH 
~ > / > ~ > / \ ry 
Tov apysvrwv *"Avaypadh. émodvroypagpnOy de ev 
/ 4 s \ / > / / 
MiAtirw, ore AVE adv Neiiew exrecovte Dowixys’ 
e > ¢ / , > \ / > \ 
ois 8° of mAcious daciv, (Wayevns MiAnovos jv Kat 
/ ~ 
yevous Aaprpod. 


1 Onrddv] Nyncdav Bywater. 


* Nelidae, if Bywater’s emendation is correct. 
> 582 B.c. 
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made a selection from the tenets of all the existing 
sects. As he himself states in his Elements of 
Philosophy, he takes as criteria of truth (1) that 
by which the judgement is formed, namely, the 
ruling principle of the soul; (2) the instrument 
used, for instance the most accurate perception. 
His universal principles are matter and the efficient 
cause, quality, and place; for that out of which 
and that by which a thing is made, as well as the 
quality with which and the place in which it is 
made, are principles. The end to which he refers 
all actions is life made perfect in all virtue, natural 
advantages of body and environment being in- 
dispensable to its attainment. 

It remains to speak of the philosophers themselves, 
and in the first place of Thales. 


Cuapter 1. THALES (florwit circa 585 B.c., 
the date of the eclipse) 


Herodotus, Duris, and Democritus are agreed 
that Thales was the son of Examyas and Cleobulina, 
and belonged to the Thelidae * who are Phoenicians, 
and among the noblest of the descendants of Cadmus 
and Agenor. As Plato testifies, he was one of the 
Seven Sages. He was the first to receive the name 
of Sage, in the archonship of Damasias? at Athens, 
when the term was applied to all the Seven Sages, 
as Demetrius of Phalerum mentions in his List of 
Archons. He was admitted to citizenship at Miletus 
when he came to that town along with Nileos, who 
had been expelled from Phoenicia. Most writers, 
however, represent him as a genuine Milesian and 
of a distinguished family. 
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Mera de 7a mohurucd THS duoukhs eyeveTo 
Jewpias. Kal Kara Twas: pev ovyypappa KaTtéAuTrev 
ovoev' 7) ‘yap els avTov avapepoper7) Navtexy 
aoTpodoyia DuwKov Aéyerar eivar Tod Layiov. 
KaddAiwayos 8 adrov oldev etperiv THs apKToV 
Ths puuKpas, Aéywv ev tots *lauBous ovTws: 


Kal 7s dpuaés eAéyero orabunoacbat 
TOUS aoTepickous, 7) mA€ovat Doivikes. 


Kar Twas O¢€ juova dvo auvéeypaibe, Hepi TpoTnhs 
Ka “lonpepias, TO adn’ aKxaraAnnra etvat doKt- 
jdoas. doKkel O€ KATA Twas PATS aorpodoyijoat 
Kal 7AvaKas exheiipers Kal TpoTras TpoeuTrety, Ws 
gjow Evdnjos ev TH mepl TOV ‘Aotpodoyoupevey 
totopia: dev adrov Kat Revoparns Kal “Hpodoros 
Pavualer. paptupet 0° ad7@ Kat “Hpakdertos Kat 
Anpoxprros. iy ; CS 

Eviou 6€ Kai atdrov mp@rov eimetvy dacw aba- 
vdtovs Tas ywuyds' wv €oTt XouptAos 6 TowTis. 
Tp@tos S€ Kal THY ATO TpOTTAS El TOTTI) TApOdOV 
eUpe, Kal TPOTOS TO TOU TAtov peyelos <Tob 
7Avaxod KUKAOU @ woTrep KQL TO Ths ceAjvys meyeos> 
Tod oeAnvatov ETT AKOOLOOTOV KaL elKOOTOV }€pos 
ameprvato KaTd Twas. mpaTos dé Kal THY boTATHY 
Hépav TOO punvos Tpiakdda etme. mp@Tos de Kal 
mept dUaoews dued€exOn, Ws TwWes. 

‘AptororeAns d€ Kal ‘Immias gacw avrov Kal 
Tots aapixous pueTaodova buxfjs, TEK[LALpOMeVOV 
ex THs AiMov THs mayvyATios Kat TOO AEKTpoV. 

@ Of. Simplicius, In Phys. i. 23, 29-33 D. 


» Greek mariners steered by the Great Bear, the Phoenicians 
by the Little Bear, as Ovid states, T’ristia, iv. 3. 1, 2. 
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After engaging in politics he became a student 
of nature. According to some he left nothing in 
writing; for the Nautical Astronomy attributed to 
him is said to be by Phocus of Samos. Callimachus 
knows him as the discoverer of the Ursa Minor ; 
for he says in his Jambics : 


Who first of men the course made plain 
Of those small stars we call the Wain, 
Whereby Phoenicians sail the main.? 


But according to others he wrote nothing but two 
treatises, one On the Solstice and one On the Equinoz, 
regarding all other matters as incognizable. He 
seems by some accounts to have been the first to 
study astronomy,’ the first to predict eclipses of the 
sun and to fix the solstices; so KEudemus in his 
History of Astronomy. It was this which gained for 
him the admiration of Xenophanes and Herodotus 
and the notice of Heraclitus and Democritus. 

And some, including Choerilus the poet, declare 
that he was the first to maintain the immortality 
of the soul. He was the first to determine the sun’s 
course from solstice to solstice, and according to 
some the first to declare the size of the sun to be 
one seven hundred and twentieth part of the solar 
circle, and the size of the moon to be the same 
fraction of the lunar circle. He was the first to give 
the last day of the month the name of Thirtieth, and 
the first, some say, to discuss physical problems. 

Aristotle and Hippias affirm that, arguing from 
the magnet and from amber, he attributed a soul or 
life even to inanimate objects. Pamphila states that, 


¢ See Sir T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 12-23. 
4 De anima, A 2, 405a19. 
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mapa te Alyuntiwy yewperpety pabdvta dyot 
HlapgiAn mpdrov xataypdysar KvKdov TO Tplywvov 
> A / \ AG ~ ¢ de Il A / 
opfoyaviov, Kat Jdcar Bodv. ot bé Ivbaydpav 
/ 7 > > A NA 50 e ¥ / 

paciv, wv eotw "“Armodrd}Odwpos 6 rAoyoTiKds. 
&e / doen a 4 rAAL 
ovTOS mponyayev emt TAEloTOV, a pyar Ka uaxos 
ev Tots “lapBors EvdopBov evpelv TOV Opvya, otov 
‘oKaAnva Kal Tplywva’’ Kai doa ypayp.Kis 
exeTar Jewpias. 

Aoket d5€ Kat ev tots moAtiKots apiota BeBov- 
A ~ a] K , A / A M Xr / 
ebola1. Kpotcov yoty mrepipavTos mpos Mudnoatous | 
emt ouppaxig exwvoev™ Orrep Kupov KpaTnoavTos 
ETWOE Ty ToAw. Kal avros d€ pnow, ws “Hpa- 
KAciOns toTopel, wovripn avToV yeyovevat Kal iSva- 

7 yA \ \ ~ >] \ at 7 e\ 
oTyHY. eEviol de Kal ynpwat adTov Kat KvPicGov viov 
oxeiv' of d€ adyapov petvat, THs bé€ adeAdhs Tov 
e\ / 4 \ b] / \ / > 
viov Géobar. OTe Kat épwrnfévta dua Ti od TEKVO- 


wn €¢ \ if x) r aw A / 
Trove’, Oua pidorexviay elmretv. Kat Aéyovow 
OTL THS pnt pos avayKalovons avTov YPM, “Toy 
Ata],”’ edeyev, * "vem Katpos. ”  elra, eé7revd7 


Tapnpyoev eyKeyevns, etme, “ ovKETL apo 
gna de Kat ‘lepudvustos 6 ‘Podiuos &v TH Sevtépw 
Taév omopadynv tropvnuatwy, ot. Bovddmevos 
dei€ar pddvov etvar mAouteiv, fhopds peAAovons 
eAara@ov éoeobau, Tpovonoas eprabaicaro Ta €Xavoup- 
yeto. Kal mopmevora auvetre xpnpara. 

“Apxny d€ TOV Mav TOV vdwp UmEcTHGATO, Kal 
Tov KOapov Eursvyov Kal Satudvwv mANpH. Tas TE 





2? i.e. a theory concerned with lines, ypauuai, which of 
course include curves as well as straight lines. 

® Namely, in a dialogue. Cf. viii. 4. 

¢ Because, having created a monopoly, he could charge 
what he pleased. See Aristotle's version of the story, Pol. 
i. 11, 1259 a 6-18. 
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having learnt geometry from the Egyptians, he was 
the first to inscribe a right-angled triangle in a circle, 
whereupon he sacrificed an ox. Others tell this tale 
of Pythagoras, amongst them Apollodorus the arith- 
metician. (It was Pythagoras who developed to 
their furthest extent the discoveries attributed by 
Callimachus in his Jambics to Euphorbus_ the 
Phrygian, I mean “ scalene triangles ’’ and whatever 
else has to do with theoretical geometry.*) 

Thales is also credited with having given excellent 
advice on political matters. For instance, when 
Croesus sent to Miletus offering terms of alliance, 
he frustrated the plan ; and this proved the salvation 
of the city when Cyrus obtained the victory. Hera- 
clides makes Thales himself ® say that he had always 
lived in solitude as a private individual and kept 
aloof from State affairs. Some authorities say that 
he married and had a son Cybisthus; others that 
he remained unmarried and adopted his sister’s son, 
and that when he was asked why he had no children 
of his own he replied “‘ because he loved children.” 
The story is told that, when his mother tried to 
force him to marry, he replied it was too soon, and 
when she pressed him again later in life, he replied 
that it was too late. Hieronymus of Rhodes in the 
second book of his Scattered Notes relates that, in 
order to show how easy it is to grow rich, Thales, 
- foreseeing that it would be a good season for olives, 
rented all the oil-mills and thus amassed a fortune.° 

His doctrine was that water is the universal 
primary substance, and that the world is animate 
and full of divinities. He is said to have discovered 
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@pas tod ewavtTot dacw adrov etpeiv Kal eis 
Tplakootas €€yKovTa mévTE Huepas duEreEiv. 
> \ \ > ~ / \ iA P] 

Ovdeits d€ adrobd Kabyynoato, mAyv stu eis 

” > \ val ¢ ~ / ¢e \ 
Aiyurrov é\Oav tots tepetor ovvdiérpupev. 6 é 
‘lepa@vupos Kat expetphoal dnow aitrov Tras mupa- 
pidas €k THs oKias, Tmapatnpnoavtra Gre Huty 
> / > / / \ \ / 
icopeyebns €or. avveBiw d5€ Kal MpacvBovrAw 
an / / / ie 
T® MiAnotwy tupavvw, Kaba drat Muvvngs. 

Ta d€ epi tov tpimoda davepa tov etpebdvta 
C Tees A CEN \ Q/ a ait tes 4 
v7o TOV adéww Kal SvaTreuPOevta Tots aodois b76 
Tob djpov tav Midnoiav. dact yap “lwvicods 
Twas veavioxous Bdrov ayopdcar mapa MiAnoiwy 
¢ / > / \ ~ / > / 
adéwy. dvaoracbevtos 5é Tob Tpizod0s apdofr- 

io 74 ¢ / ” 2 / 

Thaw Hv, Ews ob MuAjovoe eepibav eis AeAdovs: 
Kal 6 Oeds Expynoev otTws: 


exyove MidAjrov, tpimodos mépt DoiBov epwras; 
tis copin mavTwWY TP@Tos, ToUTOU Tpimr0d adoa. 


dwotow obv Oadj: 6 dé GAAw Kai GAXos GAAw ews 
LdAwvos. 6 dé €67y codia mp@rov etvar tov Oedov 
Kat améoretAev eis AcAgovs. ratra 81) 6 Kaa- 
Nipaxyos ev tots “lduBows dAAws torope?, mapa 
Maavdpiov AaBwv ro6 MiAnoiov. Babuxdéa ydp 
> / oe A A > ~ 

twa “Apkdda gidAnv Katadurety Kat éemoxiybat 
ce ~ ~ ~ > oh ”) > / \ ~ 

dobvar tHv coddyv dvytotw.” €d0n 8&1) Oady 

\ \ / / a ¢ \ ~ ~ 
Kat Kata Tepiodov madw ad: 6 dé TOA Supe? 





¢ Anth. Plan. vi. 51. . 

’ Or in prose: ‘‘ Offspring of Miletus, do you ask Phoebus 
concerning the tripod ? Whoso in wisdom is of all the first, 
to him the tripod I adjudge.” 

° Although disguised as Leandrius, the writer meant is 
Maeandrius, who is known (Jnser. Gr. no. 2905) to have 
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the seasons of the year and divided it into 365 
days. 

He had no instructor, except that he went to 
Egypt and spent some time with the priests there. 
Hieronymus informs us that he measured the height 
of the pyramids by the shadow they cast, taking the 
observation at the hour when our shadow is of the 
same length as ourselves. He lived, as Minyas 
relates, with Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Miletus. 

The well-known story of the tripod found by the 
fishermen and sent by the people of Miletus to all 
the Wise Men in succession runs as follows. Certain 
Ionian youths having purchased of the Milesian 
fishermen their catch of fish, a dispute arose over 
the tripod which had formed part of the catch. 
Finally the Milesians referred the question to 
Delphi, and the god gave an oracle in this form?: 


Who shall possess the tripod ? Thus replies 
Apollo : ‘“* Whosoever is most wise.” ® 


Accordingly they give it to Thales, and he to 
another, and so on till it comes to Solon, who, with 
the remark that the god was the most wise, sent it 
off to Delphi. Callimachus in his Jambics has a 
different version of the story, which he took from 
Maeandrius of Miletus.¢ It is that Bathycles, an 
Arcadian, left at his death a bowl with the solemn 
injunction that it “should be given to him who 
had done most good by his wisdom.” So it was 
given to Thales, went the round of all the sages, 
and came back to Thales again. And he sent it 


written a local history of Miletus. Such histories, e.g. of 
Sicyon, Megara, Samos, Naxos, Argolis, Epirus, Thessaly, 
abounded in the Alexandrian age. 
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1 dverrety vulg.: corr. H. Richards. 
2 dvetrev vulg.: corr. H. Richards. 





@ Anth. Plan. vi. 40. 
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to Apollo at Didyma, with this dedication, according 
to Callimachus : 


Lord of the folk of Neleus’ line, 
Thales, of Greeks adjudged most wise, 
Brings to thy Didymaean shrine 
His offering, a twice-won prize. 

But the prose inscription is : 

Thales the Milesian, son of Examyas [dedicates this] 

to Delphinian Apollo after twice winning the prize from 
all the Greeks. 
The bowl was carried from place to place by the 
son of Bathycles, whose name was Thyrion, so it is 
stated by Eleusis in his work On Achilles, and Alexo 
the Myndian in the ninth book of his Legends. 

But Eudoxus of Cnidos and Euanthes of Miletus 
agree that a certain man who was a friend of Croesus 
received from the king a golden goblet in order to 
bestow it upon the wisest of the Greeks ; this man 
gave it to Thales, and from him it passed to others 
and so to Chilon. 

Chilon laid the question ‘“‘ Who is a wiser man 
than I?” before the Pythian Apollo, and the god 
replied “ Myson.” Of him we shall have more to 
say presently. (In the list of the Seven Sages 
given by Eudoxus, Myson takes the place of Cleo- 
bulus; Plato also includes him by omitting Peri- 
ander.) The answer of the oracle respecting him 
was as follows?: 

Myson of Chen in Oeta ; this is he 

Who for wiseheartedness surpasseth thee ; 
and it was given in reply to a question put by 
Anacharsis. Daimachus the Platonist and Clearchus 
allege that a bowl was sent by Croesus to Pittacus 
and began the round of the Wise Men from him. 
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* Andron of Ephesus (§ 119) is known to have written 
in the life-time (or at least before the death) of Theopompus, 
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The story told by Andron® in his work on The 
Tripod is that the Argives offered a tripod as a prize 
of virtue to the wisest of the Greeks ; Aristodemus 
of Sparta was adjudged the winner but retired in 
favour of Chilon. Aristodemus is mentioned by 
Alcaeus thus ® : 

Surely no witless word was this of the Spartan, I deem, 

“Wealth is the worth of a man; and poverty void of 

esteem.” 

Some relate that a vessel with its freight was sent 
by Periander to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
and that, when it was wrecked in Coan waters, the 
tripod was afterwards found by certain fishermen. 
However, Phanodicus declares it to have been found 
in Athenian waters and thence brought to Athens. 
An assembly was held and it was sent to Bias ; for 
what reason shall be explained in the life of Bias. 

There is yet another version, that it was the work 
of Hephaestus presented by the god to Pelops on 
his marriage. ‘Thence it passed to Menelaus and 
was carried off by Paris along with Helen and was 
thrown by her into the Coan sea, for she said it 
would be a cause of strife. In process of time 
certain people of Lebedus, having purchased a catch 
of fish thereabouts, obtained possession of the tripod, 
and, quarrelling with the fishermen about it, put in 
to Cos, and, when they could not settle the dispute, 
reported the fact to Miletus, their mother - city. 
The Milesians, when their embassies were dis- 
regarded, made war upon Cos; many fell on both 
sides, and an oracle pronounced that the tripod 


who is accused of having plagiarized from The Tripod: 
Eusebius, Praep. Hv. x. 3, 7. 
» Fr. 49 Bergk; cf. Schol. Pindar, [sthm, ii, 17. 
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should be given to the wisest; both parties to the 
dispute agreed upon Thales. After it had gone the 
round of the sages, Thales dedicated it to Apollo 
of Didyma. The oracle which the Coans received 
was on this wise : 


Hephaestus cast the tripod in the sea ; 

Until it quit the city there will be 

No end to strife, until it reach the seer 

Whose wisdom makes past, present, future clear. 


That of the Milesians beginning “ Who shall possess 
the tripod?” has been quoted above. So much for 
this version of the story. 

Hermippus in his Lzves refers to Thales the story 
which is told by some of Socrates, namely, that he 
used to say there were three blessings for which 
he was grateful to Fortune: “first, that I was 
born a human being and not one of the brutes; 
next, that I was born a man and not a woman; 
thirdly, a Greek and not a barbarian.” It is said 
that once, when he was taken out of doors by an old 
woman in order that he might observe the stars, he 
fell into a ditch, and his cry for help drew from the 
old woman the retort, “How can you expect to 
know all about the heavens, Thales, when you cannot 
even see what is just before your feet?’’ Timon too 
knows him as an astronomer, and praises him in the 
Sill: where he says? : 


Thales among the Seven the sage astronomer. 


His writings are said by Lobon of Argos to have 
run to some two hundred lines. His statue is said 
-to bear this inscription? : 

¢ Fr. 23 Diels. 
> Anth. Pal, vii. 83. 
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Pride of Miletus and Ionian lands, 
Wisest astronomer, here Thales stands. 


Of songs still sung these verses belong to him: 


Many words do not declare an understanding heart. 

Seek one sole wisdom. 

Choose one sole good. 

For thou wilt check the tongues of chatterers prating 
without end. 


Here too are certain current apophthegms assigned 
to him : 


Of all things that are, the most ancient is God, for he is 
uncreated. 

The most beautiful is the universe, for it is God’s workman- 
ship. 

The greatest is space, for it holds all things. 

The swiftest is mind, for it speeds everywhere. 

The strongest, necessity, for it masters all. 

The wisest, time, for it brings everything to light. 


He held there was no difference between life and 
death. “ Why then,” said one, “ do you not die?” 
‘““ Because,” said he, “there is no difference.’ To 
the question which is older, day or night, he 
replied : “ Night is the older by one day.” Some 
one asked him whether a man could hide an evil 
deed from the gods: “No,” he replied, “ nor yet 
an evil thought.” To the adulterer who inquired if 
he should deny the charge upon oath he replied that 
perjury was no worse than adultery. Being asked 
what is difficult, he replied, “To know oneself.” 
“What is easy?” “To give advice to another.” 
“What is most pleasant?’ “Success.” ‘‘ What 
is the divine?” ‘* That which has neither beginning 
nor end.” ‘To the question what was the strangest 
Se 
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thing he had ever seen, his answer was, ““ An aged 
tyrant.” “How can one best bear adversity?” 
“Tf he should see his enemies in worse plight.” 
“ How shall we lead the best and most righteous 
life?” “ By refraining from doing what we blame 
in others.” “ What man is happy?” ‘“‘ He who 
has a healthy body, a resourceful mind and a docile 
nature.” He tells us to remember friends, whether 
present or absent; not to pride ourselves upon 
outward appearance, but to study to be beautiful 
in character. “Shun ill-gotten gains,” he says. 
“Let not idle words prejudice thee against those 
who have shared thy confidence.” ‘“‘ Whatever 
provision thou hast made for thy parents, the same 
must thou expect from thy children.”” He explained 
the overflow of the Nile as due to the etesian winds 
which, blowing in the contrary direction, drove the 
waters upstream. 

Apollodorus in his Chronology places his birth in 
the first year of the 35th Olympiad [640 n.c.]. He 
died at the age of 78 (or, according to Sosicrates, of 
90 years) ; for he died in the 58th Olympiad, being 
contemporary with Croesus, whom he undertook to 
take across the Halys without building a bridge, by 
diverting the river. 

There have lived five other men who bore the 
name of Thales, as enumerated by Demetrius of 

Magnesia in his Dictionary of Men of the Same Name : 


1. A rhetorician of Callatia, with an affected style. 

2. A painter of Sicyon, of great gifts. 

+e.k contemporary of Hesiod, Homer and Ly- 
curgus, in very early times. 

4. A person mentioned by Duris in Ee work On 
Painting. 
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5. An obscure person in more recent times who 
is mentioned by Dionysius in his Critical 
Writings. 


Thales the Sage died as he was watching an athletic 
contest from heat, thirst, and the weakness incident 
to advanced age. And the inscription on his tomb 
Sot 

Here in a narrow tomb great Thales lies ; 
Yet his renown for wisdom reached the skies. 


I may also cite one of my own, from my first book, 
Epigrams in Various Metres ° : 


As Thales watched the games one festal day 
The fierce sun smote him, and he passed away ; 
Zeus, thou didst well to raise him ; his dim eyes 
Could not from earth behold the starry skies.¢ 


To him belongs the proverb “ Know thyself,” 
which Antisthenes in his Successions of Philosophers 
attributes to Phemonoé, though admitting that it 
was appropriated by Chilon. 

This seems the proper place for a general notice of 
the Seven Sages, of whom we have such accounts 
as the following. Damon of Cyrene in his History 
of the Philosophers carps at all sages, but especially 
the Seven. Anaximenes remarks that they all 
applied themselves to poetry; Dicaearchus that 
_ they were neither sages nor philosophers, but merely 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 84. 

>’ Anth. Pal. vii. 85. 

¢ In plain prose: ‘‘ As the wise Thales was one day 
watching the contest of the racers, thou, O Sun-god, O Zeus, 
didst snatch him from the stadium. I praise thee for re- 
moving him to be near thee; for verily the old man could 
no more discern the stars from earth.” 
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* The opinion of Dicaearchus thus expressed is correct. 
With the exception of Thales, no one whose life is contained 
in Book I. has any claim to be styled a philosopher. The 
tradition of the Seven Wise Men and of their meeting at 
some court, whether of a native tyrant like Periander 


or of a foreign prince like Croesus, was used by Plato 
(Protag. 343 a) and, largely through his influence, grew into 
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shrewd men with a turn for legislation. Archetimus 
of Syracuse describes their meeting at the court of 
Cypselus, on which occasion he himself happened to 
be present ; for which Ephorus substitutes a meeting 
without Thales at the court of Croesus. Some make 
them meet at the Pan-Ionian festival, at Corinth, 
and at Delphi. Their utterances are variously re- 
ported, and are attributed now to one now to the 
other, for instance the following ® : 


Chilon of Lacedaemon’s words are true: 
Nothing too much ; good comes from measure due. 


Nor is there any agreement how the number is made 
up ; for Maeandrius, in place of Cleobulus and Myson, 
includes Leophantus, son of Gorgiadas, of Lebedus 
or Ephesus, and Epimenides the Cretan in the list ; 
Plato in his Protagoras admits Myson and leaves 
out Periander; Ephorus substitutes Anacharsis 
for Myson; others add Pythagoras to the Seven. 
Dicaearchus hands down four names fully recognized : 
Thales, Bias, Pittacus and Solon; and appends the 
names of six others, from* whom he selects three : 
Aristodemus, Pamphylus, Chilon the Lacedaemonian, 
Cleobulus, Anacharsis, Periander. Others add Acusi- 
laus, son of Cabas or Scabras, of Argos. Hermippus 
in his work On the Sages reckons seventeen, from 
which number different people make different selec- 
tions of seven. They are: Solon, Thales, Pittacus, 
' Bias, Chilon, Myson, Cleobulus, Periander, Ana- 
a romantic legend, the result being late biographies, collec- 
tions of apophthegms, and letters attributed to various 
authors, e.g. the apophthegms of Demetrius of Phalerum. 
Diogenes Laertius swallows all this as true ; modern criticism 


rejects it all as forgery. 
ee -Aanth. Plan. iv. 22: 
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Bovdov, Ilepiavpov, *“Avdyapow, *Axovaidaor, 
"Emyevidyv, Aeddavrov, Depexvdnv, >Apiordd- 
pov, ITvbayopay, Ad@oov Xappavridov 7 Xuovp- 
Bpivov, 7 &s *Apiotdéevos XaBpivov, ‘Epyuovéa, 
“Avagaydpav. ‘ImmdBotos Sé év 77 Tadv drdooddav 
avaypady: “Opdéa, Atvov, XdAwva, Ileptavdpov, 
‘Avayapow, KAedBovrov, Mvcwva, OaAjnv, Biavra, 
Iirraxdv, *Exiyappov, Iv0aydpayr. 


Dépovra de Kal TOU Madod emuoToAal aide: 


aris Depexvder 
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charsis, Acusilaus, Epimenides, Leophantus, Phere- 
cydes, Aristodemus, Pythagoras, Lasos, son of 
Charmantides or Sisymbrinus, or, according to 
Aristoxenus, of Chabrinus, born at Hermione, Anax- 
agoras. Hippobotus in his Lest of Philosophers 
enumerates: Orpheus, Linus, Solon, Periander, 

Anacharsis, Cleobulus, Myson, Thales, Bias, Pittacus, 
_ Epicharmus, Pythagoras. 

Here follow the extant letters of Thales. 


Thales to Pherecydes 

“I hear that you intend to be the first Ionian to 
expound theology to the Greeks. And perhaps it 
was a wise decision to make the book common pro- 
perty without taking advice, instead of entrusting it 
to any particular persons whatsoever, a course which 
has no advantages. However, if it would give you 
any pleasure, I am quite willing to discuss the sub- 
ject of your book with you; and if you bid me 
come to Syros I will do so. For surely Solon of 
Athens and I would scarcely be sane if, after having 
sailed to Crete to pursue our inquiries there, and 
to Egypt to confer with the priests and astronomers, 
we hesitated to come to you. For Solon too will 
come, with your permission. You, however, are so 
fond of home that you seldom visit Ionia and have 
no longing to see strangers, but, as I hope, apply 
yourself to one thing, namely writing, while we, 
who never write anything, travel all over Hellas 
and Asia.” 
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Oarfs UorAwvr 


““VYaramootas €€ “Abyvéwy Soxéers av jot appo- 
duwtata ev MuidArjtw otkov movéeobar mapa Tots 
amroikois tuewv: Kal yap evOadTda Tou dewov ovdev. 
El O€ aoxahycers ore Kal MiAnjovor TupavvedpucBa— 
exPaipers yap | mavTas _otoupwntas—darra TEpToL 
av ovv Tots eTapous Tp KkataBuous. eméaretrc 
d€ TOL Kal Bins TKew és IT penvny: ov d€ El 7 poo- 
TVeoTEpov TOU TO [punveay aotv, KetOt olKeew, 
Kal aUTOL Tapa GE OiKHOOMEV.” 


Keo. B’. SOAQN 


UdAwy “EE€nkeoridov Ladapivios mpatov pev 
Thv cevodxGeray etonynoato “A@nvatous: To dé Hv 
UTpwois CwuadTwv TE Kal KTHUdTwWY. Kal yap 
emt owpacw edavetlovTo Kat modAol du’ amopiav 
eOrjrevov. ema O71 TadAdvTwy ddetlonevwy adT@ 
TATPWWY TYVEXWPNTE TPOTOS Kat TOvS Aourovs TO 
Guotov mpovtpee mpad&ar. Kal obros 0 voOpLoSs 
exAn On cevadx Deva: pavepov de dua Th. 

“Erevra TOUS Aourovs vopous EOnkev, OVS [LaKpov 
av €in Suef veva, Kal ES TOUS afovas KatéleTo. 

To d€ wéytorov, Tis mar pisos avToo | 2ahapivos | 
dypuoByrovperns bir TE “AOnvaicoy Kal Meyapéwy 
Kal moAAduces TOV “AOnvaiev EMTALKOT OD ev Tots 
ToAguous Kat Yndroapevey el Tis Ett cupBovAevaor 
Tept Ladapivos uaxeobar, Oavarw Cnprotcbar, obros 
poaivecbat mpoomownadrevos Kal orepavwadevos 
eloerrauoev els Ty ayopay: evOa Tots ‘AGnvatous 
avéyvw dua KipvKos Ta ouvreivovTa mept Lada- 
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Thales to Solon 


“If you leave Athens, it seems to me that you could 
most conveniently set up your abode at Miletus, 
which is an Athenian colony ; for there you incur 
no risk. If you are vexed at the thought that we 
are governed by a tyrant, hating as you do all 
absolute rulers, you would at least enjoy the society 
of your friends. Bias wrote inviting you to Priene ; 
and if you prefer the town of Priene for a residence, 
I myself will come and live with you.” 


CuapTer 2. SOLON (archon 594 B.C.) 


Solon, the son of Execestides, was born at Salamis; 
His first achievement was the cewdyOeu or Law of 
Release, which he introduced at Athens ; its effect 
was to ransom persons and property. For men used 
to borrow money on personal security, and many 
were forced from poverty to become serfs or day- 
labourers. He then first renounced his claim to a 
debt of seven talents due to his father, and en- 
couraged others to follow his example. This law of 
his was called cewdyGeva, and the reason is obvious. 

He next went on to frame the rest of his laws, 
which would take time to enumerate, and inscribed 
them on the revolving pillars. 

His greatest service was this : Megara and Athens 
_laid rival claims to his birthplace Salamis, and after 
many defeats the Athenians passed a decree punish- 
Ing with death any man who should propose a re- 
newal of the Salaminian war. Solon, feigning mad- 
ness, rushed into the Agora with a garland on his 
head; there he had his poem on Salamis read to 
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49 Tod 81) Aowrod mpocetxov abr® 6 Sfwos Kat nd€ws 





@ Fr. 2 Bergk. ADs Se 

e If these words are pressed, they contradict the precise 
statement in Plutarch’s Life of Solon (c. 10) that the 
Athenians buried their dead to face the setting sun; ef. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. v. 14. The Mycenaean graves with two 
exceptions showed the dead with their heads to the east and 
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the Athenians by the herald and roused them to 
fury. They renewed the war with the Megarians 
and, thanks to Solon, were victorious. These were 
the lines which did more than anything else to 
inflame the Athenians @ : 

Would I were citizen of some mean isle 

Far in the Sporades! For men shall smile 


And mock me for Athenian : ‘* Who is this 2? ” 
‘““ An Attic slave who gave up Salamis ”’ ; 


and 8 


Then let us fight for Salamis and fair fame, 
Win the beloved isle, and purge our shame ! 


He also persuaded the Athenians to acquire the 
Thracian Chersonese. And lest it should be thought 
that he had acquired Salamis by force only and not 
of right, he opened certain graves and showed that 
the dead were buried with their faces to the east, 
as was the custom of burial among the Athenians ; 
further, that the tombs themselves faced the east,¢ 
and that the inscriptions graven upon them named 
the deceased by their demes, which is a style peculiar 
to Athens. Some authors assert that in Homer’s 
catalogue of the ships after the line @: 


Ajax twelve ships from Salamis commands, 
Solon inserted one of his own: 
And fixed their station next the Athenian bands. 


Thereafter the people looked up to him, and 


their feet to the west. Sir W. Ridgeway (Harly Age of 
Greece, c. 7) assumes that Plutarch and Aelian are right 
and Diogenes either mistaken or inaccurate in his mode of 
expression. Recently a view has been put forward that 
there was no uniform orientation in early times (see H. J. 
Rose, Classical Review, xxxiv. p. 141 sq.). 

rit. 412 657. 
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would gladly have had him rule them as tyrant ; he 
refused, and, early perceiving the designs of his 
kinsman Pisistratus (so we are told by Sosicrates), 
did his best to hinder them. He rushed into the 
Assembly armed with spear and shield, warned them 
of the designs of Pisistratus, and not only so, but 
declared his willingness to render assistance, in these 
words : “ Men of Athens, I am wiser than some of 
you and more courageous than others: wiser than 
those who fail to understand the plot of Pisistratus, 
more courageous than those who, though they see 
through it, keep silence through fear.” And the 
members of the council, who were of: Pisistratus’ 
party, declared that he was mad: which made him 
say the lines @: 
A little while, and the event will show 
To all the world if I be mad or no. 

That he foresaw the tyranny of Pisistratus is proved 
by a passage from a poem of his °: 

On splendid lightning thunder follows straight, 

Clouds the soft snow and flashing hail-stones bring ; 

So from proud men comes ruin, and their state 

Falls unaware to slavery and a king. 

When Pisistratus was already established, Solon, 
unable to move the people, piled his arms in front 
of the generals’ quarters, and exclaimed, “ My 
country, I have served thee with my word and 
sword!” Thereupon he sailed to Egypt and to 
Cyprus, and thence proceeded to the court of Croesus. 
There Croesus put the question, ‘‘ Whom do you | 
consider happy?” and Solon replied, “ Tellus of 
Athens, and Cleobis and Biton,’’ and went on in 
words too familiar to be quoted here. 


* Fr. 10 Bergk. ® Fr. 9 Bergk. 
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There is a story that Croesus in magnificent array 
sat himself down on his throne and asked Solon if 
he had ever seen anything more beautiful. ‘‘ Yes,” 
was the reply, “ cocks and pheasants and peacocks ; 
for they shine in nature’s colours, which are ten 
thousand times more beautiful.” After leaving that 
place he lived in Cilicia and founded a city which he 
called Soli after his own name. In it he settled 
some few Athenians, who in process of time corrupted 
the purity of Attic and were said to “ solecize.” 
Note that the people of this town are called Solenses, 
the people of Soli in Cyprus Solii. When he learnt 
that Pisistratus was by this time tyrant, he wrote to 
the Athenians on this wise ¢: 


If ye have suffered sadly through your own wickedness, 
lay not the blame for this upon the gods. For it is you 
yourselves who gave pledges to your foes and made them 
great; this is why you bear the brand of slavery. Every 
one of you treadeth in the footsteps of the fox, yet in the 
mass ye have little sense. Ye look to the speech and fair 
words of a flatterer, paying no regard to any practical 
result. 


Thus Solon. After he had gone into exile Pisistratus 
wrote to him as follows: 


Pisistratus to Solon 


“Tam not the only man who has aimed at a tyranny 
in Greece, nor am I, a descendant of Codrus, unfitted 
for the part. That is, I resume the privileges which 
the Athenians swore to confer upon Codrus and his 
family, although later they took them away. In 
everything else I commit no offence against God or 
man ; but I leave to the Athenians the management 
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of their affairs according to the ordinances established 
by you. And they are better governed than they 
would be under a democracy ; for I allow no one to 
extend his rights, and though I am tyrant I arrogate 
to myself no undue share of reputation and honour, 
but merely such stated privileges as belonged to the 
kings in former times. Every citizen pays a tithe 
of his property, not to me but to a fund for defraying 
the cost of the public sacrifices or any other charges 
on the State or the expenditure on any war which 
may come upon us. 

“T do not blame you for disclosing my aMbigns ; 
you acted from loyalty to the city, not through any 
enmity to me, and further, in ignorance of the sort 
of rule which I was going to establish ; since, if you 
had known, you would perhaps have tolerated me 
and not gone into exile. Wherefore return home, 
trusting my word, though it be not sworn, that Solon 
will suffer no harm from Pisistratus. For neither 
has any other enemy of mine suffered ; of that you 
may be sure. And if you choose to become one of 
my friends, you will rank with the foremost, for I 
see no trace of treachery in you, nothing to excite 
mistrust ; or if you wish to live at Athens on other 
terms, you have my permission. But do not on my 
account sever yourself from your country. 


So far Pisistratus. To return to Solon: one of his 
sayings is that 70 years are the term of man’s life. 

- He seems to have enacted some admirable laws ; 
for instance, if any man neglects to provide for his 
parents, he shall be disfranchised ; moreover there 
is a similar penalty for the spendthrift who runs 
through his patrimony. Again, not to have a settled 
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* Autolycus, Fr. 1, 1. 12 Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Eur. 289. 

> This censure of athletes recurs Diod. Sic. ix. 2.3 f. It 
was probably a commonplace xegdAaoy in some earlier life 
of Solon. 
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occupation is made a crime for which any one may,' ; 
if he pleases, impeach the offender. Lysias, however, 
in his speech against Nicias ascribes this law to Draco, 
and to Solon another depriving open profligates of 
the right to speak in the Assembly. He curtailed 
the honours of athletes who took part in the games, 
fixing the allowance fof an Olympic victor at 500 
drachmae, for an Isthmian victor at 100 drachmae, 
and proportionately in all other cases. [twas in 
bad taste, he urged, to increase the rewards of these 
victors, and to ignore the exclusive claims of those 
who had fallen in battle, whose sons ought, moreover, 
to be maintained and educated by the State. 

The effect of this was that many strove to acquit 
themselves as gallant soldiers in battle, like Polyzelus, 
Cynegirus, Callimachus and all who fought at Mara- 
thon ; or again like Harmodius and Aristogiton, and 
Miltiades and thousands more. Athletes, on the 
other hand, incur heavy costs while in training, do 
harm when successful, and are crowned for a victory 
over their country rather than over their rivals, and 
when they grow old they, in the words of Euripides,* 


Are worn threadbare, cloaks that have lost the nap ; 


and Solon, perceiving this, treated them with scant 
respect... Excellent, too, is his provision that the 
guardian of an orphan should not marry the mother 
of his ward, and that the next heir who would succeed 
on the death of the orphans should be disqualified 
from acting as their guardian. Furthermore, that 
no engraver of seals should be allowed to retain an 
impression of the ring which he has sold, and that 
the penalty for depriving a one-eyed man of his 
single eye should be the loss of the offender’s two 
eyes. A deposit shall not be removed except by the 
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depositor himself, on pain of death. That the magis- 
trate foundintoxicated should be punished with death. 

He has provided that the public recitations of 
Homer shall follow in fixed order“: thus the second 
reciter must begin from the place where the first 
left off. Hence, as Dieuchidas says in the fifth book 
of his Megarian History, Solon did more than Pisis- 
tratus to throw light on Homer. The \passage in 
Homer more particularly referred to is that be- 
ginning ‘ Those who dwelt at Athens...” ” 

Solon was the first to call the 30th day of the 
month the Old-and-New day, and to institute 
meetings of the nine archons for private conference, 
as stated by Apollodorus in the second book of his 
work On Legislators. When civil strife began, he 
did not take sides with those in the city, nor with 
the plain, nor yet with the coast section. 

One of his sayings is: Speech is the mirror of 
action; and another that the strongest and most 
capable is king. He compared laws to spiders’ webs, 
which stand firm when any light and yielding object 
falls upon them, while a larger thing breaks through 


speech, and occasion the seal of secrecy. He used 
to say that those who had influence with tyrants 
were like the pebbles employed in calculations ; for, 
as each of the pebbles represented now a large and 
now a small number, so the tyrants would treat each 
one of those about them at one time as great and 
famous, at another as of no account. On being asked 
why he had not framed any law against parricide, 


@ Or ‘in succession,” though this is rather é& bzodox js. 
In Plato, Hipparchus 228 B, the same thing is expressed by 
€& brodnpews épetijs. > Iliad ii. 546, 
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he replied that he hoped it was unnecessary. Asked 
how crime could most effectually be diminished, he 
replied, “If it caused as much resentment in those 
who are not its victims as in those who are,” adding, 
“ Wealth breeds satiety, satiety outrage.” He re- 
quired the Athenians to adopt a lunar month. He 
prohibited Thespis from performing tragedies on the 
ground that fiction was pernicious. When therefore 
Pisistratus appeared with self-inflicted wounds, Solon 
said, “This comes from acting tragedies.” His 
counsel to men in general is stated by Apollodorus 
in his work on the Philosophic Sects as follows: Put 
more trust in nobility of character than in an oath. 
Never tell a lie. Pursue worthy aims. Do not be 
rash to make friends and, when once they are made, 
do not drop them. Learn to obey before you com- 
mand. In giving advice seek to help, not to please, 
your friend. Be led by reason. Shun evil company. 
Honour the gods, reverence parents. He is also said 
to have criticized the couplet of Mimnermus : 


Would that by no disease, no cares opprest, 
I in my sixtieth year were laid to rest ; 


and to have replied thus ¢ : 


Oh take a friend’s suggestion, blot the line, 
Grudge not if my invention better thine ; 
Surely a wiser wish were thus expressed, 
At eighty years let me be laid to rest. 


Of the songs sung this is attributed to Solon ® : 
Watch every man and see whether, hiding hatred in his 


¢ Fr. 20 Bergk. 
> Fr. 42 Bergk. 
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heart, he speaks with friendly countenance, and his tongue 
rings with double speech from a dark soul. 


He is undoubtedly the author of the laws which 
bear his name ; of speeches, and of poems in elegiac 
metre, namely, counsels addressed to himself, on 
Salamis and on the Athenian constitution, five thou- 
sand lines in all, not to mention poems in iambic 
metre and epodes. 

His statue has the following inscription @ : 


At Salamis, which crushed the Persian might, 
Solon the legislator first saw light. 


He flourished, according to Sosicrates, about the 
46th Olympiad, in the third year of which he was 
archon at Athens °; it was then that he enacted his 
laws. He died in Cyprus at the age of eighty. His 
last injunctions to his relations were on this wise: 
_ that they should convey his bones to Salamis and, 
when they had been reduced to ashes, scatter them 
over the soil. Hence Cratinus in his play, The 
Chirons, makes him say °: 


This is my island home ; my dust, men say, 
Is scattered far and wide o’er Ajax’ land. 


An epigram of my own is also contained in the 
collection of Epgrams in Various Metres mentioned 
above, where I have discoursed of all the illustrious 
dead in all metres and rhythms, in epigrams and 
Brice. ere itis: = 

Far Cyprian fire his body burnt ; his bones, 
Turned into dust, made grain at Salamis : 


Wheel-like, his pillars bore his soul on high ; 
So light the burden of his laws on men. 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 86. > 594 B.C. 
¢ Fr, 5 Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 149. 
@ Anth. Pal. vii. 87. 
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I. 63-64. SOLON 


It is said that he was the author of the apophthegm 
“Nothing too much,” Ne quid nimis. According to 
Dioscurides in his Memorabilia, when he was weeping 
for the loss of his son, of whom nothing more is 
known, and some one said to him, “It is all of no 
avail,” he replied, “ That is why I weep, because it 
is of no avail.” 

The following letters are attributed to Solon: 


Solon to Peritander 


“You tell me that many are plotting against you. 
You must lose no time if you want to get rid of them 
all. A conspirator against you might arise from a 
quite unexpected quarter, say, one who had fears 
for his personal safety or one who disliked your 
timorous dread of anything and everything. He 
would earn the gratitude of the city who found out 
that you had no suspicion. The best course would 
be to resign power, and so be quit of the reproach. 
But if you must at all hazards remain tyrant, en- 
deavour to make your mercenary force stronger than 
the forces of the city. Then you have no one to 
fear, and need not banish any one.” 


Solon to Epimenides 


“Tt seems that after all I was not to confer much 
benefit on Athenians by my laws, any more than you 
by purifying the city. For religion and legislation 
are not sufficient in themselves to benefit cities ; it 
can only be done by those who lead the multitude 
in any direction they choose. And so, if things are 
going well, religion and legislation are beneficial ; if 
not, they are of no avail. 
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I. 65-66. SOLON 


*‘ Nor are my laws nor all my enactments any better; 
but the popular leaders did the commonwealth harm 
by permitting licence, and could not hinder Pisistratus 
from setting up a tyranny. And, when I warned 
them, they would not believe me. He found more 
credit when he flattered the people than I when I 
told them the truth. I laid my arms down before 
the generals’ quarters and told the people that I 
was wiser than those who did not see that Pisistratus 
was aiming at tyranny, and more courageous than 
those who shrank from resisting him. They, how- 
ever, denounced Solon as mad. And at last I pro- 
tested : “ My country, I, Solon, am ready to defend 
thee by word and deed; but some of my countrymen 
think me mad. Wherefore I will go forth out of 
their midst as the sole opponent of Pisistratus ; and 
let them, if they like, become his bodyguard.” For 
you must know, my friend, that he was beyond 
measure ambitious to be tyrant. He began by being 
a popular leader ; his next step was to inflict wounds 
on himself and appear before the court of the Heliaea, 
crying out that these wounds had been inflicted by 
his enemies ; and he requested them to give him a 
guard of 400 young men. And the people without 
listening to me granted him the men, who were 
armed with clubs. And after that he destroyed the 
democracy. It was in vain that I sought to free 
the poor amongst the Athenians from their condition 
of serfdom, if now they are all the slaves of one 
master, Pisistratus.”’ 


Solon to Pisistratus 


‘JT am sure that I shall suffer no harm at your 
hands ; for before you became tyrant I was your 
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friend, and now I have no quarrel with you beyond 
that of every Athenian who disapproves of tyranny. 
Whether it is better for them to be ruled by one man or 
to live under a democracy, each of us must decide for 
himself upon his own judgement. You are, I admit, 
of all tyrants the best ; but I see that it is not well 
for me to return to Athens. I gave the Athenians 
equality of civil rights ; I refused to become tyrant 
when I had the opportunity; how then could I 
escape censure if I were now to return and set my 
approval on all that you are doing?” 


Solon to Croesus 


“T admire you for your kindness to me; and, by 
Athena, if I had not been anxious before all things 
to live in a democracy, I would rather have fixed my 
abode in your palace than at Athens, where Pisis- 
tratus is setting up_a rule of violence. But in truth 
to live in a place where all have equal rights is . 
more to my liking. However, I will come and see | 
you, for I am eager to make your acquaintance.” 


CuapTer 3. CHILON (c. 560 B.c.) 


Chilon, son of Damagetas, was a Lacedaemonian. 
He wrote a poem in elegiac metre some 200 lines in 
length ; and he declared that the excellence of a 
man is to divine the future so far as it can be grasped 
by reason. When his brother grumbled that he was 
not made ephor as Chilon was, the latter replied, 
“ T know how to submit to injustice and you do not.” 
He was made ephor in the 55th Olympiad ; Pamphila, 
however, says the 56th. He first became ephor, 
according to Sosicrates, in the archonship of Euthy- 
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* There seems to be some confusion in these extracts. 
Possibly Diogenes Laertius found among his materials some 
such note as this: Xi\wy rév érra copy mparos épopos, 
and connected it with the date as given by Sosicrates, 
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I. 68-70. CHILON 


demus. He first proposed the appointment of ephors 
as auxiliaries to the kings, though Satyrus says this 
was done by Lycurgus.? 

As Herodotus relates in his first Book, when 
Hippocrates was sacrificing at Olympia and_ his 
cauldrons boiled of their own accord, it was Chilon 
who advised him not to marry, or, if he had a wife, 
to divorce her and disown his children. The tale is 
also told that he inquired of Aesop what Zeus was 
doing and received the answer: “ He is humbling 
the proud and exalting the humble.” Being asked 
wherein lies the difference between the educated 
and the uneducated, Chilon answered, “ In good 
hope.” What is hard? “To keep a secret, to 
employ leisure well, to be able to bear an injury.” 
These again are some of his precepts: To control 
the tongue, especially at a banquet. Not to abuse 
our neighbours, for if you do, things will be said 
about you which you will regret. Do not use threats 
to any one; for that is womanish. Be more ready 
to visit friends in adversity than in prosperity. Do 
not make an extravagant marriage. De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum. Honour old age. Consult your own 
safety. Prefer a loss to a dishonest gain: the one 
brings pain at the moment, the other for all time. 
Do not laugh at another’s misfortune. When strong, 
be merciful, if you would have the respect, not the 
fear, of your neighbours. Learn to be a wise master 
in your own house. Let not your tongue outrun 
your thought. Control anger. Do not hate divina- 
namely, the archonship of Euthydemus, meticulously correct- 
ing this date from Pamphila. But he seems to have mis- 
taken the meaning of mp&ros épopos and to have rashly 


inferred from it that it was Chilon who introduced the 
ephorate. 
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I. 70-72. CHILON 


tion. Do not aim at impossibilities. Let no one 
see youina hurry. Gesticulation in speaking should 


_ be avoided as a mark of insanity. Obey the laws. 


Be restful. 

Of his songs the most popular is the following : 
“ By the whetstone gold is tried, giving manifest 
proof; and by gold is the mind of good and evil 
men brought to the test.” He is reported to have 
said in his old age that he was not aware of having 
ever broken the law throughout his life ; but on one 
point he was not quite clear. In a suit in which a 
friend of his was concerned he himself pronounced 
sentence according to the law, but he persuaded his 
colleague who was his friend to acquit the accused, 
in order at once to maintain the law and yet not to 
lose his friend. 

He became very famous in Greece by his warning 
about the island of Cythera off the Laconian coast. 
For, becoming acquainted with the nature of the 
island, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Would it had never been 
placed there, or else had been sunk in the depths 
of the sea.” And this was a wise warning; for 
Demaratus, when an exile from Sparta, advised 
Xerxes to anchor his fleet off the island; and if 
Xerxes had taken the advice Greece would have 
been conquered. Later, in the Peloponnesian war, 
Nicias reduced the island and placed an Athenian 
garrison there, and did the Lacedaemonians much 
mischief. 

He was a man of few words; hence Aristagoras 
of Miletus calls this style of speaking Chilonean. . . . 


_ is of Branchus, founder of the temple at Branchidae. 


Chilon was an old man about the 52nd Olympiad, 


_ when Aesop the fabulist was flourishing. According 
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I. 72-74. CHILON—PITTACUS 


to Hermippus, his death took place at Pisa, just 
after he had congratulated his son on an Olympic 
victory in boxing. It was due to excess of joy 
coupled with the weakness of a man stricken in 
years. And all present joined in the funeral pro- 
cession. 


I have written an epitaph on him also, which runs 
as follows @ : 


I praise thee, Pollux, for that Chilon’s son 
By boxing feats the olive chaplet won. 

Nor at the father’s fate should we repine ; 
He died of joy ; may such a death be mine. 


The inscription on his statue runs thus ® : 


Here Chilon stands, of Sparta’s warrior race, 
Who of the Sages Seven holds highest place. 


His apophthegm is : “‘ Give a pledge, and suffer for 
it.” A short letter is also ascribed to him. 


Chilon to Periander 


“You tell me of an expedition against foreign 
enemies, in which you yourself will take the field. 
In my opinion affairs at home are not too safe for 
an absolute ruler; and I deem the tyrant happy 
who dies a natural death in his own house.” 


Cuapter 4. PITTACUS (c. 600 B.c.) 


Pittacus was the son of Hyrrhadius and a native 
of Mitylene. Duris calls his father a Thracian. 
Aided by the brothers of Alcaeus he overthrew 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 88. > Anth. Pal. ix. 596. 
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I. 74-76. PITTACUS 


Melanchrus, tyrant of Lesbos; and in the war 
between Mitylene and Athens for the territory of 
Achileis he himself had the chief command on the 
one side, and Phrynon, who had won an Olympic 
victory in the pancratium, commanded the Athenians. 
Pittacus agreed to meet him in single combat ; with 
a net which he concealed beneath his shield he en- 
tangled Phrynon, killed him, and recovered the 
territory. Subsequently, as Apollodorus states in 
his Chronology, Athens and Mitylene referred their 
claims to arbitration. Periander heard the appeal 
and gave judgement in favour of Athens. 

At the time, however, the people of Mitylene 
honoured Pittacus extravagantly and entrusted him 
with the government. He ruled for ten years 
and brought the constitution into order, and then 
laid down his office. He lived another ten years 
after his abdication and received from the people 
of Mitylene a grant of land, which he dedicated 
as sacred domain; and it bears his name to this 
day. Sosicrates relates that he cut off a small 
portion for himself and pronounced the half to be 
more than the whole. Furthermore, he declined 
an offer of money made him by Croesus, saying 
that he had twice as much as he wanted; for his 
brother had died without issue and he had inherited 
his estate. 

Pamphila in the second book of her Memorabilia 
narrates that, as his son Tyrraeus sat in a barber’s 
shop in Cyme, a smith killed him with a blow from 
anaxe. When the people of Cyme sent the murderer 
to Pittacus, he, on learning the story, set him at 
liberty and declared that “It is better to pardon 
how than to repent later.”’ Heraclitus, however, says 
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I. 76-78. PITTACUS 


that it was Aleaeus whom he set at liberty when he 
had got him in his power, and that what he said 
was : “ Mercy is better than vengeance.”’ 

Among the laws which he made is one providing 
that for any offence committed in a state of intoxica- 
tion the penalty should be doubled ; his object was 
to discourage drunkenness, wine being abundant in 
the island. One of his sayings is, “‘ It is hard to be 
good,” which is cited by Simonides in this form : 
“ Pittacus’s maxim, ‘ Truly to become a virtuous man 
is hard.’”’ Plato also cites him in the Protagoras ¢: 
“ Even the gods do not fight against necessity.” 
Again, “ Office shows the man.” Once, when asked 
what is the best thing, he replied, ‘To do well 
the work in hand.” And, when Croesus inquired 
_ what is the best rule, he answered, ‘‘ The rule of the 
shifting wood,” by which he meant the law. He 
also urged men to win bloodless victories. When 
the Phocaean said that we must search for a good 
man, Pittacus rejoined, “ If you seek too carefully, 


you will never find him.” He answered various 
inquiries thus: “ What is agreeable?” ‘‘ Time.” 
ec<Obscure.? it, SThe, future? .\4 Trustworthy ? ” 
“The earth.” “ Untrustworthy ?”’ “The sea.” 


“It is the part of prudent men,” he said, “ before 
difficulties arise, to provide against their arising ; 
_and of courageous men to deal with them when they 
have arisen.” Do not announce your plans before- 
hand ; for, if they fail, you will be laughed at. Never 
reproach any one with a misfortune, for fear of 
Nemesis. Duly restore what has been entrusted to 
you. Speak no ill of a friend, nor even of an enemy. 
Practise piety. Love temperance. Cherish truth, 
fidelity, skill, cleverness, sociability, carefulness. 
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I. 78-80. PITTACUS 


Of his songs the most popular is this : 


With bow and well-stored quiver 

We must march against our foe, 

Words of his tongue can no man trust, 

For in his heart there is a deceitful thought. 


He also wrote poems in elegiac metre, some 600 
lines, and a prose work On Laws for the use of the 
citizens. 

He was flourishing about the 42nd Olympiad. He 
died in the archonship of Aristomenes, in the third 
year of the 52nd Olympiad,’ having lived more than 
seventy years, to a good old age. The inscription 
on his monument runs thus ® : 


Here holy Lesbos, with a mother’s woe, 
Bewails her Pittacus whom death laid low. 


To him belongs the apophthegm, ‘‘ Know thine oppor- 
tunity.” 

There was another Pittacus, a legislator, as is 
stated by Favorinus in the first book of his Memora- 
bilia, and by Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name. He was called the Less. 

To return to the Sage: the story goes that a 
young man took counsel with him about marriage, 
and received this answer, as given by Callimachus 
in his Epigrams °¢ : 

A stranger of Atarneus thus inquired of Pittacus, the son 
of Hyrrhadius : 

Old sire, two offers of marriage are made to me; the one 
bride is in wealth and birth my equal ; 


The other is my superior. Which is the better? Come now 
and advise me which of the two I shall wed. 


@ 570 B.c. b Anth. Plan. ii. 3. 
¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 89. 
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I. 80-81. PITTACUS 


So spake he. But Pittacus, raising his staff, an old man’s 
weapon, said, ‘‘ See there, yonder boys will tell you the 
whole tale.” . 

The boys were whipping their tops to make them go fast 
and spinning them in a wide open space. 

‘* Follow in their track,” said he. So he approached near, 
and the boys were saying, ‘‘ Keep to your own sphere.” 

When he heard this, the stranger desisted from aiming at 
the lordlier match, assenting to the warning of the boys. 

And, even as he led home the humble bride, so do you, 
Dion, keep to your own sphere. 


The advice seems to have been prompted by his 
situation. For he had married a wife superior in 
birth to himself: she was the sister of Draco, the 
son of Penthilus, and she treated him with great 
haughtiness. 

Alcaeus nicknamed him oapdzovs and cdpamos 


_ because he had flat feet and dragged them in walk- 


ing ; also “ Chilblains,’”’ because he had chapped feet, 
for which their word was yepds ; and Braggadocio, 
because he was always swaggering; Paunch and 
Potbelly, because he was stout ; a Diner-in-the-Dark, 


_ because he dispensed with a lamp; and the Sloven, 


because he was untidy and dirty. The exercise he 


_ took was grinding corn, as related by Clearchus the 


philosopher. 
The following short letter is ascribed to him: 


Pittacus to Croesus 


“You bid me come to Lydia in order to see your 
prosperity : but without seeing it I can well believe 
that the son of Alyattes is the most opulent of kings. 
There will be no advantage to me in a journey to 
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I. 81-838. PITTACUS—BIAS 


Sardis, for I am not in want of money, and my 
possessions are sufficient for my friends as well as 
myself. Nevertheless, I will come, to be entertained 
by you and to make your acquaintance.” 


Cuaptrer 5. BIAS (c. 570 B.c.) 


Bias, the son of Teutames, was born at Priene, and 
by Satyrus is placed at the head of the Seven Sages. 
Some make him of a wealthy family, but Duris 
says he was a labourer living in the house. Phano- 
dicus relates that he ransomed certain Messenian 
maidens captured in war and brought them up as his 
daughters, gave them dowries, and restored them to 
their fathers in Messenia. In course of time, as has 
been already related, the bronze tripod with the 
inscription “ To him that is wise ” having been found 
at Athens by the fishermen, the maidens according 
to Satyrus, or their father according to other 
accounts, including that of Phanodicus, came for- 
ward into the assembly and, after the recital of their 
own adventures, pronounced Bias to be wise. And 
thereupon the tripod was dispatched to him; but 
Bias, on seeing it, declared that Apollo was wise, 
and refused to take the tripod. But others say that 
he dedicated it to Heracles in Thebes, since he was 
a descendant of the Thebans who had founded a 
colony at Priene ; and this is the version of Phano- 
dicus. 

A story is told that, while Alyattes was besieging 
Priene, Bias fattened two mules and drove them into 
the camp, and that the king, when he saw them, was 
amazed at the good condition of the citizens actually 
extending to their beasts of burden. And he decided 
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I. 83-85. BIAS 


to make terms and sent a messenger. But Bias piled 
up heaps of sand with a layer of corn on the top, 
and showed them to the man, and finally, on being 
informed of this, Alyattes made a treaty of peace 
with the people of Priene. Soon afterwards, when 
Alyattes sent to invite Bias to his court, he replied, 
“ Tell Alyattes, from me, to make his diet of onions,”’ 
that is, to weep. It is also stated that he was a 
very effective pleader; but he was accustomed to 
use his powers of speech to a good end. Hence it 
is to this that Demodicus of Leros makes reference 
in the line : 

If you happen to be prosecuting a suit, plead as they do 

at Priene ; 


and Hipponax thus: “ More powerful in pleading 
causes than Bias of Priene.” @ 

This was the manner of his death. He had been 
pleading in defence of some client in spite of his 
great age. When he had finished speaking, he re- 
clined his head on his grandson’s bosom. The oppos- 
ing counsel made a speech, the judges voted and 
gave their verdict in favour of the client of Bias, 
who, when the court rose, was found dea: in his 
grandson’s arms. The city gave him a ma. jijificeut 
funeral and inscribed on his tomb ® : 

Here Bias of Priene lies, whose name 
Brought to his home and all Ionia fame. 
My own epitaph is ¢ : 


Here Bias rests. A quiet death laid low 

The aged head which years had strewn with snow. 
His pleading done, his friend preserved from harms, 
A long sleep took him in his grandson’s arms. 


« P. 79 Bergk; Strabo xiv. p. 636. 
>’ Anth. Pal. vii. 90. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 91. 
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I. 85-87. BIAS 


He wrote a poem of 2000 lines on Ionia and the 
manner of rendering it prosperous. Of his songs the 
most popular is the following : 


Find favour with all the citizens . . . 
- in whatever state you dwell. 
For this earns most gratitude ; 
the headstrong spirit often flashes forth with harmful bane. 


The growth of strength in man is nature’s work ; 
but to set forth in speech the interests of one’s 
country is the gift of soul and reason. Even chance 
brings abundance of wealth to many. He also 
said that he who could not bear misfortune was 
truly unfortunate ; that it is a disease of the soul to 
be enamoured of things impossible of attainment ; 
and that we ought not to dwell upon the woes of 
others. Being asked what is difficult, he replied, 
“ Nobly to endure a change for the worse.” He 
was once on a voyage with some impious men ; and, 
when a storm was encountered, even they began to 
call upon the gods for help. “ Peace!” said he, 
“lest they hear and become aware that you are here 
in the ship.” When an impious man asked him to 
define piety, he was silent; and when the other 
inquired the reason, “I am silent,” he replied, 
“ because you are asking questions about what does 
not concern you.” 

Being asked ‘‘ What is sweet to men,” he 
answered, “Hope.” He said he would rather 
decide a dispute between two of his enemies than 
between two of his friends ; for in the latter case 
he would be certain to make one of his friends 
his enemy, but in the former case he would make 
one of his enemies his friend. Asked what occupa- 
tion gives a man most pleasure, he replied, “‘ Making 
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I. 87-89. BIAS—CLEOBULUS 


money.’ He advised men to measure life as if they 
had both a short and a long time to live; to love 
their friends as if they would some day hate them, 
the majority of mankind being bad. Further, he 
gave this advice: Be slow to set about an enter- 
prise, but persevere in it steadfastly when once it is 
undertaken. Do not be hasty of speech, for that 
is a sign of madness. Cherish wisdom. Admit the 
existence of the gods. If a man is unworthy, do not 
praise him because of his wealth. Gain your point 
by persuasion, not by force. Ascribe your good 
actions to the gods. Make wisdom your provision 
for the journey from youth to old age; for it is a 
more certain support than all other possessions. 

Bias is mentioned by Hipponax as stated above, 
and Heraclitus, who is hard to please, bestows upon 
him especial praise in these words@: ‘‘ In Priene 
lived Bias, son of Teutames, a man of more considera- 
tion than any.” And the people of Priene dedicated 
a precinct to him, which is called the Teutameum. 
His apophthegm is : Most men are bad. 


Cuapter 6 CLEOBULUS (c. 600 3.c.) 


Cleobulus, the son of Euagoras, was born at Lindus, 
but according to Duris he was a Carian. Some say 
that he traced his descent back to Heracles, that he 
was distinguished for strength and beauty, and was 
acquainted with Egyptian philosophy. He had a 
daughter Cleobuline, who composed riddles in hexa- 
meters ; she is mentioned by Cratinus, who gives 
one of his plays her name, in the plural form 
Cleobulinae. He is also said to have rebuilt the 
temple of Athena which was founded by Danaus. 


ERs oo.D. Le B. 
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I. 89-91. CLEOBULUS 


He was the author of songs and riddles, making some 
3000 lines in all. 

The inscription on the tomb of Midas is said by 
some to be his ¢: 


I am a maiden of bronze and I rest upon Midas’s tomb. 
So long as water shall flow and tall trees grow, and the sun 
shall rise and shine, and the bright moon, and rivers shall 
run and the sea wash the shore, here abiding on his tear- 
sprinkled tomb I shall tell the passers-by—Midas is buried 
here. 


The evidence they adduce is a poem of Simonides 
in which he says ?: 


Who, if he trusts his wits, will praise Cleobulus the dweller 
at Lindus for opposing the strength of a column to ever- 
flowing rivers, the flowers of spring, the flame of the sun, 
and the golden moon and the eddies of the sea? But all 
things fall short of the might of the gods; even mortal 
hands break marble in pieces ; this is a fool’s devising. 


The inscription cannot be by Homer, because he 
lived, they say, long. before Midas. 

The following riddle of Cleobulus is preserved in 
Pamphila’s collection © : 


One sire there is, he has twelve sons, and each of these 
has twice thirty daughters different in feature; some of the 
daughters are white, the others again are black; they are 
immortal, and yet they all die. 


And the answer is, ‘‘ The year.” 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 153. 
> Fr. 57 Bergk. 
¢ Anth. Pal. xiv. 101; Stob. Eel. Phys. i. 99.15 W. 
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pépew. 





4 These moral precepts are similar to those of Stobaeus in 
the Florilegium, e.g. i. 172. 
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I. 91-93. CLEOBULUS 


Of his songs the most popular are: It is want of 
taste that reigns most widely among mortals and 
multitude of words ; but due season will serve. Set 
your mind on something good. Do not become 
thoughtless or rude. He said that we ought to give 
our daughters to their husbands maidens in years 
but women in wisdom; thus signifying that girls 
need to be educated as well as boys. Further, that 
we should render a service to a friend to bind him 
closer to us, and to an enemy in order to make a 
friend of him. For we have to guard against the 
censure of friends and the intrigues of enemies. 
When anyone leaves his house, let him first inquire 
what he means to do; and on his return let him ask 
himself what he has effected. Moreover, he advised 
men to practise bodily exercise; to be listeners 
rather than talkers; to choose instruction rather 
than ignorance ; to refrain from ill-omened words : 
to be friendly to virtue, hostile to vice ; to shun 
injustice ; to counsel the state for the best ; not to 
be overcome by pleasure ; to do nothing by violence ; 
to educate their children ; to put an end to enmity. 
Avoid being affectionate to your wife, or quarrelling 
with her, in the presence of strangers ; for the one 
savours of folly, the other of madness. Never correct 
a servant over your wine, for you will be thought 
to be the worse for wine. Mate with one of your 
own rank ; for if you take a wife who is superior to 
you, her kinsfolk will become your masters. When 
men are being bantered, do not laugh at their ex- 
pense, or you will incur their hatred. Do not be 
arrogant in prosperity ; if you fall into poverty, do 
not humble yourself. Know how to bear the changes 
of fortune with nobility.¢ 
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I, 93-94. CLEOBULUS—PERIANDER 


He died at the ripe age of seventy ; and the in- 
scription over him is ¢@: . 
Here the wise Rhodian, Cleobulus, sleeps, 
And o’er his ashes sea-proud Lindus weeps. 
His apophthegm was: Moderation is best. And 
he wrote to Solon the following letter: 


Cleobulus to Solon 


“‘ You have many friends and a home wherever you 
go; but the most suitable for Solon will, say I, be 
Lindus, which is governed by a democracy. The 
island lies on the high seas, and one who lives here 
has nothing to fear from Pisistratus. And friends 
from all parts will come to visit you.” 


Cuaprer 7. PERIANDER (tyrant 625-585 B.c.) 


Periander, the son of Cypselus, was born at Corinth, 
of the family of the Heraclidae. His wife was 
Lysida, whom he called Melissa. Her father was 
Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, her mother Eristheneia, 
daughter of Aristocrates and sister of Aristodemus, 
who together reigned over nearly the whole of 
_ Arcadia, as stated by Heraclides of Pontus in his book 

On Government. By her he had two sons, Cypselus 

_and Lycophron, the younger a man of intelligence, 
the elder weak in mind. However, after some time, 

in a fit of anger, he killed his wife by throwing 

a footstool at her, or by a kick, when she was preg- 

nant, having been egged on by the slanderous tales 

of concubines, whom he afterwards burnt alive. 
When the son whose name was Lycophron grieved 


® Anth, Pal. vii. 618. 
VOL 1 H Q7 
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* 584-580 B.c. 

’ An unsavoury work by a scandal-monger who, to judge 
from the fragment of bk. iv., bore a grudge against philo- 
sophers, especially Academics: ef. Wilamowitz, Antigonos 
von Karystos, pp. 48 ff. 
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I. 94-96. PERIANDER 


for his mother, he banished him to Corcyra. And 
when well advanced in years he sent for his son to 
be his successor in the tyranny ; but the Corcyraeans 
put him to death befoye he could set sail. Enraged 
at this, he dispatched the sons of the Corcyraeans 
to Alyattes that he might make eunuchs of them ; 
but, when the ship touched at Samos, they took 
sanctuary in the temple of Hera, and were saved by 
the Samians. 

Periander lost heart and died at the age of 
eighty. Sosicrates’ account is that he died forty- 
one years before Croesus, just before the 49th 
Olympiad.* Herodotus in his first book says that 
he was a guest-friend of Thrasybulus, tyrant of 
Miletus. an 

Aristippus in the first book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients ® accuses him of incest with 
his own mother Crateia, and adds that, when the fact 
came to light, he vented his annoyance in indis- 
criminate severity. Ephorus records his vow that, 
if he won the victory at Olympia in the chariot-race, 
he would set up a golden statue. When the victory 
was won, being in sore straits for gold, he despoiled 
the women of all the ornaments which he had seen 
them wearing at some local festival. He was thus 
enabled to send the votive offering. 

There is a story that he did not wish the place 
where he was buried to be known, and to that end 
contrived the following device. He ordered two 
young men to go out at night by a certain road 
which he pointed out to them; they were to kill 
the man they met and bury him. He afterwards 
ordered four more to go in pursuit of the two, kill 
them and bury them; again, he dispatched a larger 
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I. 96-98. PERIANDER 


number in pursuit of the four. Having taken these 
measures, he himself encountered the first pair and 
was slain. The Corinthians placed the following 
Inscription upon a cenotaph ¢: 


In mother earth here riander lies, 
The prince of sea-girt Corinth rich and wise. 


My own epitaph on him is?: 


Grieve not because thou hast not gained thine end, 
But take with gladness all the gods may send ; 

Be warned by Periander’s fate, who died 

Of grief that one desire should be denied. 


To him belongs the maxim: Never do anything 
for money ; leave gain to trades pursued for gain. 
He wrote a didactic poem of 2000 lines. He said 
that those tyrants who intend to be safe should make 
loyalty their bodyguard, not arms. When some one 
asked him why he was tyrant, he replied, ‘‘ Because it 
is as dangerous to retire voluntarily as to be dis- 
possessed.” Here are other sayings of his: Rest is 
beautiful. Rashness has its perils. Gain is ignoble. 
Democracy is better than tyranny. Pleasures are 
transient, honours are immortal. Be moderate in 
prosperity, prudent in adversity. Be the same to 
your friends whether they are in prosperity or in 
adversity. Whatever agreement you make, stick 
to it. Betray no secret. Correct not only the 
offenders but also those who are on the point of 
offending. 

He was the first who had a bodyguard and who 
changed his government into a tyranny, and he 
would let no one live in the town without his per- 
mission, as we know from Ephorus and Aristotle. 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 619. > Anth. Pal. vii. 620. 
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4 Periander is mentioned in the Politics of Aristotle 
(v. 4, 1304 a 32), but not as one of the Seven Wise Men. In 
Plato’s Protagoras, 343 a, where the Seven Wise Men are _ 
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I. 99-100. PERIANDER 


He flourished about the 38th Olympiad and was 
tyrant for forty years. , | 

Sotion and Heraclide$’ and Pamphila in the fifth 
book of her Commentariés distinguish two Perianders, 
one a tyrant, the othet_a sage who was born in 
Ambracia. Neanthes of Cyzicus also says this, and 
adds that they were near relations. And Aristotle ¢ 
maintains that the Corinthian Periander was the 
sage ; while Plato denies this. 

His apophthegm is: Practice makes perfect. He 
planned a canal across the Isthmus. 

A letter of his is extant : 


Periander to the Wise Men 


“Very grateful am-I_to the Pythian Apollo that I 
found you gathered together; and my letters will 
also bring you to Corinth, where, as you know, I will 
give you a thoroughly popular reception. I learn 
that last year you met in Sardis at the Lydian court. 
Do not hesitate therefore to come to me, the ruler 
of Corinth. The Corinthians will be pleased to see 
you coming to the house of Periander.”’ 


Periander to Procles 


«The murder of my wife was unintentional ; but 
yours is deliberate guilt when you set my son’s 
heart against me. Either therefore put an end to 
my son’s harsh treatment, or I will revenge myself 


enumerated, Periander’s name is omitted, his place being 


taken by Myson. It would almost seem as if Diogenes 





Laertius knew of some passage in Aristotle in which Peri- 
ander was called one of the Seven, though no such passage 
is extant. 
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I. 100-102. PERIANDER—ANACHARSIS 


on you. For long ago I made expiation to you for 


your daughter by burning on her pyre the apparel 
of all the women of Corinth.” 


There is also a letter written to him by Thrasybulus, 
as follows : 
Thrasybulus to Periander 


*“‘ T made no answer to your herald ; but I took him 
into a cornfield, and with a staff smote and cut off 
the over-grown ears of corn, while he accompanied 
me. And if you ask him what he heard and what he 
saw, he will give his message. And this is what you 
must do if you want to strengthen your absolute 
rule: put to death those among the citizens who 
are pre-eminent, whether they are hostile to you or 
not. For to an absolute ruler even a friend is an 
object of suspicion.” 


CuapTer 8. ANACHARSIS 


Anacharsis the Scythian was the son of Gnurus 
and brother of Caduidas, king of Scythia. His mother 
was a Greek, and for that reason he spoke both 
languages. He wrote on the institutions of the 
Greeks and the Scythians, dealing with simplicity of 
life and military matters, a poem of 800 lines. So 
outspoken was he that he furnished occasion for a 
proverb, “ To talk like a Scythian.” 

Sosicrates makes him come to Athens about the 
47th Olympiad * in the archonship of Eucrates. 
Hermippus relates that on his arrival at the house 
of Solon he told one of the servants to announce 
that Anacharsis had come and was desirous of seeing 
him and, if possible, of becoming his guest. The 


@ 591-588 B.c. 
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I. 102-103. ANACHARSIS 


servant delivered his message and was ordered by 
Solon to tell him that men as_a rule choose their 
guests from him hak own countrymen. Then 
Anacharsis took him up and said that he was now 
in his own country and had a right to be entertained 
as a guest. And Solon, struck with his ready wit, 
admitted him into his house and made him his 
greatest friend. 

After a while Anacharsis returned to Scythia, 
where, owing to his enthusiasm for everything Greek, 
he was supposed to be subverting the national in- 
stitutions, and was killed by his brother while they 
were out hunting together. When struck by the 


arrow he exclaimed, ‘“ My reputation carried me 
safe through Greece, but the envy it excited at 
home has been my ruin.” In some accounts it is 


said that he was slain while performing Greek rites. 
Here is my own epitaph upon him ¢: 
Back from his travels Anacharsis came, 
To hellenize the Scythians all aglow ; 


Ere half his sermon could their minds inflame, 
A wingéd arrow laid the preacher low. 


It was a saying of his that the vine bore three 
kinds of grapes: the first of pleasure, the next of 
intoxication, and the third of disgust. He said he 
wondered why in Greece experts contend in the 
games and non-experts award the prizes. Being 
asked how one could avoid becoming a toper, he 
answered, ‘“‘ By keeping before your eyes the dis- 
graceful exhibition made by the drunkard.” Again, 
he expressed surprise that the Greek lawgivers should 
impose penalties on wanton outrage, while they 
honour athletes for bruising one another. After 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 92. 
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ascertaining that the ship’s side was four fingers’ 
breadth in thickness, he remarked that the passengers 
were just so far from death. 

Oil he called a drug which produced madness, 
because the athletes when they anoint themselves 
with it are maddened against each other. How is 
it, he asked, that the Greeks prohibit falsehood and 
yet obviously tell falsehoods in retail trade? Nor 
could he understand why at the beginning of their 
feasts they drink from small goblets and when they 
are “full” from large ones. The inscription on his 
statues is: “ Bridle speech, gluttony, and sensuality.” 
Being asked if there were flutes in Scythia, he replied, 
“ No, nor yet vines.” To the question what vessels 
were the safest his reply was, “‘ Those which have 
been hauled ashore.”’ And he declared the strangest 
thing he had seen in Greece to be that they leave 
the smoke on the mountains and convey the fuel 
into the city.* When some one inquired which 
were more in number, the living or the dead, he 
rejoined, “In which category, then, do you place 
those who are on the seas?” When some Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian, he replied, 
“ Well, granted that my country is a disgrace to 
me, you are a disgrace to your country.” To the 
question, “ What among men is both good and bad?” 
his answer was ‘The tongue.’ He said it was 
better to have one friend of great worth than many 
friends worth nothing at all. He defined the market 
as a place set apart where men may deceive and 
overreach one another. When insulted by a boy 
over the wine he said, “If you cannot carry your 
liquor when you are young, boy, you will be a water. 
carrier when you are old.” 
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According to some he was the inventor of the anchor 
and the potter’s wheel. 
To him is attributed the following letter : 


Anacharsis to Croesus 


“J have come, O King of the Lydians, to the land 
of the Greeks to be instructed in their manners and 
pursuits. And I am not even in quest of gold, but 
am well content to return to Scythia a better man. 
At all events here I am in Sardis, being greatly 
desirous of making your acquaintance,” 


CuapTer 9. MYSON (c. 600 B.c.) 


Myson was the son of Strymon, according to 
Sosicrates, who quotes Hermippus as his authority, 
and a native of Chen, a village in the district of 
Oeta or Laconia; and he is reckoned one of the 
Seven Sages. They say that his father was a tyrant. 
We are told by some one that, when Anacharsis 
inquired if there were anyone wiser than himself, 
the Pythian priestess gave the response which has 
already been quoted in the Life of Thales as her reply 
to a question by Chilon @ : 

Myson of Chen in Oeta ; this is he 
Who for wiseheartedness surpasseth thee. 
His curiosity aroused, Anacharsis went to the village in 
summer time and found him fitting a share to a plough 
and said, ‘“ Myson, this is not the season for the 
plough.” “ It is just the time to repair it,” was the 
reply. Others cite the first line of the oracle differ- 
ently, “‘ Myson of Chen in Etis,” and inquire what 


@ Anth. Plan. vi. 40. 
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~ Myson of Etis’’ means. Parmenides indeed ex- 
plains that Etis is a district in Laconia to which 
Myson belonged. Sosicrates in his Successions of 
Philosophers makes him belong to Etis on the father’s 
side and to Chen on the mother’s. Kuthyphro, the 
son of Heraclides of Pontus, declares that he was a 
Cretan, Eteia being a town in Crete. Anaxilaus 
makes him an Arcadian. 
Myson is mentioned by Hipponax, the words 
being @: 
And Myson, whom Apollo’s self proclaimed 
Wisest of all men. 


Aristoxenus in his Historical Gleanings says he was 
not unlike Timon and Apemantus, for he was a 
misanthrope. At any rate he was seen in Lace- 
daemon laughing to himself in a lonely spot ; and 
when some one suddenly appeared and asked him 
why he laughed when no one was near, he replied, 
* That is just the reason.” And Aristoxenus says 
that the reason why he remained obscure was that 
he belonged to no city but to a village and that an 
unimportant one. Hence because he was unknown, 
some writers, but not Plato the philosopher, attri- 
buted to Pisistratus the tyrant what properly belonged 
to Myson. For Plato mentions him in the Protagoras,” 
reckoning him as one of the Seven instead of 
Periander. 

He used to say we should not investigate facts by 
the light of arguments, but arguments by the light 
of facts; for the facts were not put together to fit 
the arguments, but the arguments to fit the facts. 

He died at the age of ninety-seven. 


* Fr. 45 Bergk. > 343 a, 
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CuaPTer 10. EPIMENIDES (c. 600 B.c.) 


Kpimenides, according to Theopompus and many 
other writers, was the son of Phaestius ; some, how- 
ever, make him the son of Dosiadas, others of 
Agesarchus. He was a native of Cnossos in Crete, 
though from wearing his hair long he did not look 
like a Cretan. One day he was sent into the country 
by his father to look for a stray sheep, and at noon 
he turned aside out of the way, and went to sleep 
in a cave, where he slept for fifty-seven years. After 
this he got up and went in search of the sheep, think- 
ing he had been asleep only a short time. And when 
he could not find it, he came to the farm, and found 
everything changed and another owner in possession, 
Then he went back to the town in utter perplexity ; 
and there, on entering his own house, he fell in with 
people who wanted to know who he was. At length 
he found his younger brother, now an old man, and 
learnt the truth from him. So he became famous 
throughout Greece, and was believed to be a special 
favourite of heaven. 

Hence, when the Athenians were attacked by 
pestilence, and the Pythian priestess bade them 
purify the city, they sent a ship commanded by 
Nicias, son of Niceratus, to Crete to ask the help of 
Epimenides. And he came in the 46th Olympiad,@ 
purified their city, and stopped the pestilence in the 
following way. He took sheep, some black and 
others white, and brought them to the Areopagus ; 
and there he let them go whither they pleased, 
Instructing those who followed them to mark the 
spot where each sheep lay down and offer a sacrifice 
to the local divinity. And thus, it is said, the plague 
was stayed. Hence even to this day altars may be 
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found in different parts of Attica with no name 
inscribed upon them, which are memorials of this 
atonement. According to some writers he declared 
the plague to have been caused by the pollution 
which Cylon brought on the city and showed them 
how to remove it. In consequence two young men, 
Cratinus and Ctesibius, were put to death and the 
city was delivered from the scourge. 

The Athenians voted him a talent in money and 
a ship to convey him back to Crete. The money he 
declined, but he concluded a treaty of friendship 
and alliance between Cnossos and Athens. 

So he returned home and soon afterwards died. 
According to Phlegon in his work On Longevity he lived 
one hundred and fifty-seven years ; according to the 
Cretans two hundred and ninety-nine years. Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon gives his age as 154, according 
to hearsay. 

He wrote a poem On the Birth of the Curetes and 
Corybantes and a Theogony,* 5000 lines in all ; another 
on the building of the Argo and Jason’s voyage to 
Colchis in 6500 lines. He also compiled prose works 
On Sacrifices and the Cretan Constitution, also On 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, running to about 4000 lines. 
At Athens again he founded the temple of the 
Eumenides, as Lobon of Argos tells us in his work 
On Poeis. He is stated to have been the first who 
purified houses and fields, and the first who founded 
temples. Some are found to maintain that he did 
not go to sleep but withdrew himself? for a while, 
engaged in gathering simples. 


® This is the meaning of éxrarei in three other passages, 
iv. 19, ix. 3, 63, in the last of which it is glossed by épnudéev, 
as if the sage were a recluse, a lover of solitude. 
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There is extant a letter of his to Solon the law- 
giver, containing a scheme of government which 
Minos drew up for the Cretans. But Demetrius of 
Magnesia, in his work on poets and writers of the 
same name, endeavours to discredit the letter on the 
ground that it is late and not written in the Cretan 
dialect but in Attic, and New Attic too. How- 
ever, I have found another letter by him which runs 
as follows : 


Epimenides to Solon 


““Courage,myfriend. ForifPisistratus had attacked 
the Athenians while they were still serfs and before 
they had good laws, he would have secured power in 
perpetuity by the enslavement of the citizens. But, 
as it is, he is reducing to subjection men who are no 
cowards, men who with pain and shame remember 
Solon’s warning and will never endure to be under a 
tyrant. But even should Pisistratus himself hold 
down the city, I do not expect that his power will 
be continued to his children ; for it is hard to con- 
trive that men brought up as free men under the 
best laws should be slaves. But, instead of going on 
your travels, come quietly to Crete to me; for here 
you will have no monarch to fear, whereas, if some 
of his friends should fall in with you while you are 
travelling about, I fear you may come to some harm.” 


This is the tenor of the letter. But Demetrius re- 
ports a story that he received from the Nymphs food 
of a special sort and kept it in a cow’s hoof ; that he 
took small doses of this food, which was entirely 
absorbed into his system, and he was never seen to 
eat. Timaeus mentions him in his second book. 
Some writers say that the Cretans sacrifice to him 
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I. 114-116. EPIMENIDES—PHERECYDES 


as a god; for they say that he had superhuman 
foresight. For instance, when he saw Munichia, at 
Athens, he said the Athenians did not know how 
many evils that place would bring upon them ; for, 
if they did, they would destroy it even if they had 
to do so with their teeth. And this he said so long 
before the event. It is also stated that he was the 
first to call himself Aeacus; that he foretold to the 
Lacedaemonians their defeat by the Arcadians; and 
that he claimed that his soul had passed through 
many incarnations. 

Theopompus relates in his Mirabilia that, as he 
was building a temple to the Nymphs, a voice came 
from heaven: “ Epimenides, not a temple to the 
Nymphs but to Zeus,” and that he foretold to the 
Cretans the defeat of the Lacedaemonians by the 
Arcadians, as already stated ; and in very truth they 
were crushed at Orchomenus. 

And he became old in as many days as he had 
slept years ; for this too is stated by Theopompus. 
Myronianus in his Parallels declares that the Cretans 
called him one of the Curetes. The Lacedaemonians 
guard his body in their own keeping in obedience to 
a certain oracle; this is stated by Sosibius the 
Laconian. 

There have been two other men named Epimenides, 
namely, the genealogist and another who wrote in 


Doric Greek about Rhodes. 


Cuaprer 11. PHERECYDES (flor. c. 540 B.c.) 


Pherecydes, the son of Babys, and a native of 
Syros according to Alexander in his Successions of 
Philosophers, was a pupil of Pittacus. Theopompus 
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tells us that he was the first who wrote in Greek on 
nature and the gods. 

Many wonderful stories are told about him. He 
was walking along the beach in Samos and saw a 
ship running before the wind ; he exclaimed that in 
no long time she would go down, and, even as he 
watched her, down she went. And as he was drink- 
ing water which had been drawn up from a well he 
predicted that on the third day there would be an 
earthquake ; which came to pass. And on his way 
from Olympia he advised Perilaus, his host in 
Messene, to move thence with all belonging to him ; 
but Perilaus could not be persuaded, and Messene 
was afterwards taken.“ 

He bade the Lacedaemonians set no store by gold 
or silver, as Theopompus says in his Mirabilia. He 
told them he had received this command from 
Heracles in a dream; and the same night Heracles 
enjoined upon the kings to obey Pherecydes. But 
some fasten this story upon Pythagoras. 

Hermippus relates that on the eve of war between 
Ephesus and Magnesia he favoured the cause of the 
Ephesians, and inquired of some one passing by where 
he came from, and on receiving the reply “‘ From 
Ephesus,” he said, “ Drag me by the legs and place 
me in the territory of Magnesia ; and take a message 
to your countrymen that after their victory they 
must bury me there, and that this is the last injunc- 
tion of Pherecydes.” The man gave the message ; 
a day later the Ephesians attacked and defeated 
the Magnesians ; they found Pherecydes dead and 
buried him on the spot with great honours. Another 


* These stories no doubt come from Theopompus, whose 
work on Marvels is cited in the next paragraph. 
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version is that he came to Delphi and hurled himself 
down from Mount Corycus. But Aristoxenus in his 
work On Pythagoras and his School affirms that he 
died a natural death and was buried by Pythagoras 
in Delos ; another account again is that he died of 
a verminous disease, that Pythagoras was also present 
and inquired how he was, that he thrust his finger 
through the doorway and exclaimed, “‘ My skin tells 
its own tale,”’ a phrase subsequently applied by the 
grammarians as equivalent to “ getting worse,” 
although some wrongly understand it to mean “ all 


is going well.” He maintained that the divine name 
for “ table’ is @vwpds, or that which takes care of 
offerings. 


Andron of Ephesus says that there were two 
natives of Syros who bore the name of Pherecydes : 
the one was an astronomer, the other was the son 
of Babys and a theologian, teacher of Pythagoras. 
Eratosthenes, however, says that there was only one 
Pherecydes of Syros, the other Pherecydes being an 
Athenian and a genealogist. 

There is preserved a work by Pherecydes of Syros, 
a work which begins thus: “ Zeus and Time and 
Karth were from all eternity, and Earth was called 
I’) because Zeus gave her earth (y7) as guerdon 
(yépas).’’ His sun-dial is also preserved in the island 
of Syros. 

Duris in the second book of his Horae gives the 
inscription on his tomb as follows ¢ : 

All knowledge that a man may have had I ; 


Yet tell Pythagoras, were more thereby, 
That first of all Greeks is he; I speak no lie. 


Ion of Chios says of him ? : 


¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 93. ® Fr. 4 Bergk.: 
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I. 120-122. PHERECYDES 


With manly worth endowed and modesty, 
Though he be dead, his soul lives happily, 
If wise Pythagoras indeed saw light 

And read the destinies of men aright. 


There is also an epigram of my own in the Phere- 
cratean metre @ : 


The famous Pherecydes, to whom Syros gave birth, when 
his former beauty was consumed by vermin, gave orders that 
he should be taken straight to the Magnesian land in order 
that he might give victory to the noble Ephesians. There 
was an oracle, which he alone knew, enjoining this ; and 
there he died among them. It seems then it is a true tale : 
if anyone is truly wise, he brings blessings both in his life- 
time and when he is no more. 


He lived in the 59th Olympiad. He wrote the 
following letter : 


Pherecydes to Thales ° 
‘““May yours be a happy death when your .. 


comes. Since I received your letter, I have bee. 

attacked by disease. I am infested with vermin and 
subject to a violent fever with shivering fits. I have 
therefore given instructions to my servants to carry 
my writing to you after they have buried me. I 
would like you to publish it, provided that you and 

* Anth. Plan. iii. 128. 

_ © This forgery is easily analysed. There is the tradition 
of the malady which proved fatal to Pherecydes (cf. Por- 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. § 55), with the anecdote of his protruding 
his finger through the door. ‘There is also an allusion to 


the alleged obscurity of the work on the gods which passed 
current as written by him. 
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I. 122. PHERECYDES 


the other sages approve of it, and not otherwise. 
For [ myself am not yet satisfied with it. The facts 
are not absolutely correct, nor do I claim to have 
discovered the truth, but merely such things as one 
who inquires about the gods picks up. The rest 
must be thought out, for mine is all guess-work. As 
I was more and more weighed down with my malady, 
I did not permit any of the physicians or my friends 
to come into the room where I was, but, as they stood 
before the door and inquired how I was, I thrust 
my finger through the keyhole and showed them 
how plague-stricken I was ; and I told them to come 
to-morrow to bury Pherecydes.”’ 


So much for those who are called the Sages, with 
_whom some writers also class Pisistratus the tyrant. 
I must now proceed to the philosophers and start 
with the philosophy of Ionia. Its founder was 
Thales, and Anaximander was his pupil. 
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* With this Life Diels (Dow. Gr. p. 133) compares Hippo- 
lytus (Ref. Haer. i. 6), Plutarch (Strom. 2), Aétius, i. 3.3; 
Ms LY) ei 10.28 ie 11 5; 11.20.13 ii. 24.25 ii. 29.1; 
li. 21.1; iii. 15.63 v.19. 4, which go back to Theophrastus, 
Phys. Opin, Fr. 2. j 
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BOOK I] 
CuapTter 1. ANAXIMANDER @ (611-546 3.c.) 


ANAXIMANDER, the son of Praxiades, was a native of 
Miletus. He laid down as his principle and element 
that which is unlimited without defining it as air or 
water or anything else. He held that the parts 
undergo change, but the whole is unchangeable ; 
that the earth, which is of spherical shape, lies in 
the midst, occupying the place of a centre; that 
the moon, shining with borrowed light, derives its 
illumination from the sun; further, that the sun is 
as large as the earth and consists of the purest fire.? 

He was the first inventor of the gnomon and set 
it up for a sundial in Lacedaemon,? as is stated by 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous Flistory, in order to 
mark the solstices and the equinoxes ; he also con- 
structed clocks to tell the time. He was the first 
to draw on a map the outline of land and sea, and 
he constructed a globe as well. 

His exposition of his doctrines took the form of a 
summary which no doubt came into the hands, 
among others, of Apollodorus of Athens. He says 
in his Chronology that in the second year of the 58th 

» These astronomical discoveries belong properly to 
Anaxagoras. 


° But see Herodotus ii. 109, who makes the Babylonians 
the inventors. 
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* 547-546 B.c. 

> There is a chronological difficulty in this statement of 
Diogenes, for Polycrates of Samos died in 522. The diffi- 
culty, however, disappears if the statement be taken to refer 
not to Anaximander but to Pythagoras. 

¢ Diels (op. cit. p. 185) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
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IT. 2-4. ANAXIMANDER—ANAXIMENES 


Olympiad ¢ Anaximander was sixty-four, and that he 
died not long afterwards. Thus he flourished almost 
at the same time as Polycrates the tyrant of Samos.? 
There is a story that the boys laughed at his singing, 
and that, when he heard of it, he rejoined, “ Then 
to please the boys I must improve my singing.”’ 

There is another Anaximander, also of Miletus, a 
historian who wrote in the Ionic dialect. 


Cuapter 2. ANAXIMENES® (flor. c. 546 B.C.) 


Anaximenes, the son of Eurystratus, a native of 
Miletus, was a pupil of Anaximander. According 
to some, he was also a pupil of Parmenides. He 
took for his first principle air or that which is un- 
limited. He held that the stars move round the 
earth but do not go under it. He writes simply and 
unaffectedly in the Ionic dialect. : 

According to Apollodorus he was contemporary 
with the taking of Sardis and died in the 63rd 
Olympiad.¢ 

There have been two other men named Anaxi- 
menes, both of Lampsacus, the one a rhetorician who 
wrote on the achievements of Alexander, the other, 
the nephew of the rhetorician, who was a historian. 

Anaximenes the philosopher wrote the following 
Eietters : 

Anaximenes to Pythagoras 


** Thales, the son of Examyas, has met an unkind 
fate in his old age. He went out from the court of 


1. 7. 1; Plutarch, Strom. 3; Aétius, i. 3. 43; iii, 15. 8s 
li. 13. 10; ii. 16.63 iii. 4.13 iii. 8.13 iii. 5. 10; iii. 14. 3, 
ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 2. 

4 528-525 B.c. ; 
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2 Diels (Dox. Gr. p. 137) compares Hippolytus, Ref. 
Haer. i. 8. 1-11; Aétius,i. 3.5; iv. 1.3; ii. 20.63 ii. 21.3; 
li. 28. 53 iis 29. Tescih 9929 35i8-2h29 s: Til. LieG 31. BS Ss 
iii.2.93 iii. 3.435 iii. 15.14; v.7.4, and Theophrastus, Phys. 
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his house at night, as was his custom, with his maid- 
servant to view the stars, and, forgetting where he 
was, as he gazed, he got to the edge of a steep 
slope and fell over. In such wise have the Milesians 
lost their astronomer. Let us who were his pupils 
cherish his memory, and let it be cherished by our 
children and pupils ; and let us not cease to enter- 
tain one another with his words. Let all our dis- 
course begin with a reference to Thales.” 


And again : 
Anaximenes to Pythagoras 


*“ You were better advised than the rest of us when 
you left Samos for Croton, where you live in peace. 
For the sons of Aeaces work incessant mischief, and 
Miletus is never without tyrants. The king of the 
Medes is another terror to us, not indeed so long as 
we are willing to pay tribute ; but the Ionians are 
on the point of going to war with the Medes to 
secure their common freedom, and once we are at 
war we have no more hope of safety. How then can 
Anaximenes any longer think of studying the heavens 
when threatened with destruction or slavery ? Mean- 
while you find favour with the people of Croton and 
with the other Greeks in Italy ; and pupils come to 
you even from Sicily.” 


CuapTer 3. ANAXAGORAS @ (500-428 B.c.) 


Anaxagoras, the son of Hegesibulus or Eubulus, 
was a native of Clazomenae. He was a pupil of 
Anaximenes, and was the first who set mind above 


Opin. Ir. 4. For Anaxagoras as astronomer see Sir T. L. 
Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 78-85. 
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¢ 4.¢. 456 B.c. 3 but possibly the year 480 is meant, when 


P. 


@ Fr. 24 p. > 500-497 B.c. ¢ 428 B.c. 


Calliades was archon. 


¢ | 
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II. 6-8. ANAXAGORAS 


matter, for at the beginning of his treatise, which 
is composed in attractive and dignified language, he 
says, © All things were together ; then came Mind 
and set them in order.” This earned for Anaxagoras 
himself the nickname of Nous or Mind, and Timon 
in his Sik says of him: 

Then, I ween, there is Anaxagoras, a doughty champion, 
whom they call Mind, because forsooth his was the mind 


which suddenly woke up and fitted closely together all that 
had formerly been in a medley of confusion. 


He was eminent for wealth and noble birth, and 
furthermore for magnanimity, in that he gave up 
his patrimony to his relations. For, when they 
accused him of neglecting it, he replied, ‘‘ Why then 
do you not look after it?’ And at last he went into — 
retirement and engaged in physical investigation 
without troubling himself about public affairs. When 
some one inquired, ‘ Have you no concern in your 
native land?” “ Gently,” he replied, ‘‘ I am greatly 
concerned with my fatherland,” and pointed to the 
sky. 

He is said to have been twenty years old at the in- 
vasion of Xerxes and to have lived seventy-two years. 
Apollodorus in his Chronology says that he was born 
in the 70th Olympiad,? and died in the first year of 
the 88th Olympiad. He began to study philosophy 
at Athens in the archonship of Callias 4 when he was 
twenty; Demetrius of Phalerum states this in his 
list of archons ; and at Athens they say he remained 
for thirty years. 

He declared the sun to be a mass of red-hot metal 
and to be larger than the Peloponnesus, though 
others ascribe this view to Tantalus; he declared 
that there were dwellings on the moon, and moreover 
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* This version agrees with Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 149 
“ec : . . . 
celebrant Graeci Anaxagoram Clazomenium Olympiadis 
septuagesimae octavae secundo anno praedixisse caelestium 
litterarum scientia quibus diebus saxum casurum esset e sole.” 
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II. 8-10. ANAXAGORAS 


hills and ravines. He took as his principles the 
homoeomeries or homogeneous molecules ; for just 
as gold consists of fine particles which are called 
gold-dust, so he held the whole universe to be com- 
pounded of minute bodies having parts homogeneous 
to themselves. His moving principle was Mind ; of 
bodies, he said, some, like earth, were heavy, occupy- 
ing the region below, others, light like fire, held the 
region above, while water and air were intermediate 
in position. For in this way over the earth, which 
is flat, the sea sinks down after the moisture has 
been evaporated by the sun. In the beginning the 
stars moved in the sky as in a revolving dome, so 
that the celestial pole which is always visible was 
vertically overhead ; but subsequently the pole took 
its inclined position. He held the Milky Way to be 
a reflection of the light of stars which are not shone 
upon by the sun; comets to be a conjunction of 
planets which emit flames; shooting-stars to be a 
sort of sparks thrown off by the air. He held that 
winds arise when the air is rarefied by the sun’s 
heat ; that thunder is a clashing together of the 
clouds, lightning their violent friction; an earth- 
quake a subsidence of air into the earth. 

Animals were produced from moisture, heat, and 
an earthy substance; later the species were pro- 
pagated by generation from one another, males from 
the right side, females from the left. 

There is a story that he predicted the fall of the 
meteoric stone at Aegospotami, which he said would 
fall from the sun.* Hence Euripides, who was his 
pupil, in the Phaéthon calls the sun itself a “ golden 
clod.” ® Furthermore, when he went to Olympia, 


>’ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Eur. 783. 
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1 An<poriwvos> utdov Diels. 





* Anaxagoras, whose death falls in the fifth century, 
circa 428-425 B.c., could not possibly have seen the famous 
Mausoleum erected by Artemisia, the widow of Mausolus, 
not earlier than 350 B.c. Mausolus ruled over Caria, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, from 377 to 353. The apophthegm is 
therefore either wrongly attributed to Anaxagoras or, if 
genuine, must have been uttered on some other occasion. 

® From Plutarch’s Life of Nicias, c. 23, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 78, p. 364 P.), dia ypagpis (for which 
Diels conjectures <uerd> diaypaphs) exdobvar BiBAlov teropotow, 
the inference seems to be that Anaxagoras was credited 
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he sat down wrapped in a sheep-skin cloak as if it 
were going to rain; and the rain came. When 
some one asked him if the hills at Lampsacus would 
ever become sea, he replied, “ Yes, it only needs 
time.’ Being asked to what end he had been 
born, he replied, ““To study sun and moon and 
heavens.” ‘To one who inquired, “‘ You miss the 
society of the Athenians?” his reply was, “ Not I, 
but they miss mine.’”’ When he saw the tomb of 
Mausolus, he said, “A costly tomb is an image of 
an estate turned into stone.”’* To one who com- 
plained that he was dying in a foreign land, his 
answer was, “‘ The descent to Hades is much the same 
from whatever place we start.”’ 

Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History says Anax- 
agoras was the first to maintain that Homer in his 
poems treats of virtue and justice, and that this 
thesis was defended at greater length by his friend 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who was the first to busy 
himself with Homer’s physical doctrine. Anaxagoras 
was also the first to publish a book with diagrams.® 
Silenus® in the first book of his History gives the 
archonship of Demylus?¢ as the date when the meteoric 
stone fell, and says that Anaxagoras declared the 
whole firmament to be made of stones; that the 


with diagrams as well as text, didacKxaNia kal ypady. Laertius, 
if the text is sound, is much too vague ; and some translate 
“was the first to bring out a book written by himself.” 

¢ Silenus of Calatia, who served in the Hannibalic war, 
wrote a History quoted by Cicero, Livy and Pliny; also a 
work on Sicily, F'.H.G. iii. 100. 

@ We know no archon Demylus. Various dates are sug- 
gested by critics; the years of (1) Demotion, archon 470, 
(2) Lysistratus, 467, (3) Diphilus, 442 3s.c. The letters 
-“uhov may not be part of the archon’s name but a distinct 

word, calling the meteor a “ millstone,”’ 7.e. in size. 
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2¢ This version of the story agrees with that of Plutarch 
in his Life of Lysander, § 12 Néyerac 52 . . . Tod mavrds. 
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rapidity of rotation caused it to cohere ; and that if 
this were relaxed it would fall. 

Of the trial of Anaxagoras different accounts are 
given. Sotion in his Succession of the Philosophers 
says that he was indicted by Cleon on a charge of 
impiety, because he declared the sun to be a mass 
of red-hot metal; that his pupil Pericles defended 
him, and he was fined five talents and banished. 
Satyrus in his Lives says that the prosecutor was 
Thucydides, the opponent of Pericles, and the charge 
one of treasonable correspondence with Persia as 
well as of impiety ; and that sentence of death was 
passed on Anaxagoras by default. When news was 
brought him that he was condemned and his sons 
were dead, his comment on the sentence was, “ Long 
ago nature condemned both my judges and myself 
to death”; and on his sons, “I knew that my 
children were born to die.” Some, however, tell 
this story of Solon, and others of Xenophon. That 
he buried his sons with his own hands is asserted by 
Demetrius of Phalerum in his work On Old Ace. 
Hermippus in his Lives says that he was confined in 
the prison pending his execution; that Pericles 
came forward and asked the people whether they 
had any fault to find with him in his own public 
career; to which they replied that they had not. 
* Well,” he continued, “ I ama pupil of Anaxagoras ; 
do not then be carried away by slanders and put 
him to death. Let me prevail upon you to release 
him.” So he was released ; but he could not brook . 
the indignity he had suffered and committed suicide. 
Hieronymus in the second book of his Scattered 
Notes states that Pericles brought him into court so 
weak and wasted from illness that he owed his 
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@ In ix. 34, 35 the statement that Democritus was hostile 
to Anaxagoras and criticized his doctrines is ascribed to 
Favorinus, and, as the motive alleged is similar, Favorinus 
may also be the source of the statement of ii. 14. 
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If. 14-16. ANAXAGORAS—ARCHELAUS 


acquittal not so much to the merits of his case as to 
the sympathy of the judges. So much then on the 
subject of his trial. 

He was supposed to have borne Democritus a 
grudge because he had failed to get into communica- 
tion with him.* At length he retired to Lampsacus 
and there died. And when the magistrates of the 
city asked if there was anything he would like done. 
for him, he replied that he would like them to grant 
an annual holiday to the boys in the month in which 
he died; and the custom is kept up to this day. 
So, when he died, the people of Lampsacus gave 
him honourable burial and placed over his grave the 
following inscription ? : 

Here Anaxagoras, who in his quest 
Of truth scaled heaven itself, is laid to rest. 
I also have written an epigram upon him © : 
The sun’s a molten mass, 
Quoth Anaxagoras ; 
This is his crime, his life must pay the price. 
Pericles from that fate 
Rescued his friend too late ; 
His spirit crushed, by his own hand he dies. 

There have been three other men who bore the 
name of Anaxagoras [of whom no other writer gives 
a complete list]. The first was a rhetorician of the 
school of Isocrates ; the second a sculptor, mentioned 
by Antigonus; the third a grammarian, pupil of 
Zenodotus. 


Cuaprer 4. ARCHELAUS ¢ (c. 450 B.c.) 
Archelaus, the son of Apollodorus, or as some say 


® Anth. Pal. vii. 94. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 95. 
4 Diels (Dow. Gr. p. 139) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
i. 9. 1-5; Aétius, i. 3.6; Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 4. 
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els TO) a’tés Emperius. 

* obros. This statement is not really applicable to 
Archelaus. Clement of Alexandria in Strom. i. 63 under- 
stood it of Anaxagoras: ued’ of [Anaximenes] "Avataydpas 
‘HynorBotdov Kdafgoudrios. obros MeTHyayev ard THs "Iwvias 
‘AOjvage thy SuarpiBiy. 
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II. 16-17. ARCHELAUS 


of Midon, was a citizen of Athens or of Miletus; 
he was a pupil of Anaxagoras, who ® first brought 
natural philosophy from Ionia to Athens. Archelaus 
was the teacher of Socrates. He was called the 
physicist inasmuch as with him natural philosophy 
came to an end, as soon as Socrates had introduced 
ethics. It would seem that Archelaus himself also 
treated of ethics, for he has discussed laws and 
goodness and justice; Socrates took the subject 
from him and, having improved it to the utmost, 
was regarded as its inventor. Archelaus laid down 
that there were two causes of growth or becoming, 
heat and cold; that living things were produced 
from slime ; and that what is just and what is base 
depends not upon nature but upon convention. 

His theory is to this effect. Water is melted by 
heat and produces on the one hand earth in so far 
as by the action of fire it sinks and coheres, while 
on the other hand it generates air in so far as it 
overflows on all sides. Hence the earth is confined 
by the air, and the air by the circumambient fire. 
‘Living things, he holds, are generated from the 
earth when it is heated and throws off slime of the 
consistency of milk to serve as a sort of nourishment, 
and in this same way the earth produced man. He 
was the first who explained the production of sound 
as being the concussion of the air, and the formation 
of the sea in hollow places as due to its filtering 
through the earth. He declared the sun to be the 
largest of the heavenly bodies and the universe to 
be unlimited. 

There have been three other men who bore the 
name of Archelaus: the topographer who described 
the countries traversed by Alexander; the author 
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yijs, 0 ta “IdvodvA oujoas, dddos rexvoypddos 
Sas 
PITwp. 
Ked. €’. XQKPATHS 
18 Lwxpdrns Lwdpovickov pev Hv vids AvBoupyot 
Kat Dawaperns patas, &s Kal WAdrwy ev McaitATw 
‘6 > A ~ / > ond 2Q 7 
drow, Abyvatos, rav dijuwv Arwen Aber. eSdicet 
dé ovpitroveiv Edpumidy: bbev Mvyoipaxos obtw dyoi, 
Dpvyes €ori Kawov Spaua tobr’ Edpunidov, 
+. @ Kal LwKparns 
\ 7 i / 
Ta dpvyav’ droriOnat. 
\ / ce > / / +”? \ 
kat madw, “ Kdpuridas owxpatoysudous.” Kal 


Kaddias Tedyraus: 
A. Tt 51 od cewv} Kal dpoveis otrw péya; 
B. "Egeore ydp pour Lwxpdrns yap airvos. 
‘Apioropavns Nedédais: 
Kvpumidn 8 6 tas tpaywdias mod 
Tas meptdadovoas otrds €ort, Tas codds. 





t9 “Axovoas dé "Avataydpov Katd twas, ddAG Kal: 
Aduwvos, cs "AdgEavdpos ev Atadoxais, petra Tiyv 
exetvou Katadikny SijKovcev “ApxeAdov rod dv- 
atKov: ob Kal TraLdiKa yevécbat onow ’Aptord€éevos. 
Aodpis 5é€ Kat Sovreicar adrov Kal epydoacbat 
AiBous: elvai re abrob Kal Tas ev dxpomdXet Xdpitas 
Eviol pacw, evdedupevas ovcas. bev Kat Tiwva 
ev Tots LidAots eizety: 


—————— Ee ODT AG ae ae 
* So Cobet for vulgate Mnesilochus, retained by Meineke, 
C.G.F. ii. 371. 
” There is a pun in @piyes and ¢pi-yava (= firewood). 
¢ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 739. 
¢ A mistake for Teleclides : see Meineke, Comicorum Grae- 
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IJ. 17-19. ARCHELAUS—SOCRATES 


of a treatise on Natural Curiosities; and lastly a 
rhetorician who wrote a handbook on his art. 


Cuapter 5. SOCRATES (469-399 B.c.) 


Socrates was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, 
and of Phaenarete, a midwife, as we read in the 
Theaetetus of Plato; he was a citizen of Athens and 
belonged to the deme Alopece. It was thought that 
he helped Euripides to make his plays; hence 
Mnesimachus ¢ writes : 

This new play of Euripides is The Phrygians ; and 
Socrates provides the wood for frying.® 
And again he calls Euripides ‘‘ an engine riveted by 
Socrates.” And Callias in The Captives ¢ : 


A. Pray why so solemn, why this lofty air ? 
B. I’ve every right ; I’m helped by Socrates. 


Aristophanes 4 in The Clouds : 


"Tis he composes for Euripides 
Those clever plays, much sound and little sense. 
According to some authors he was a pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and also of Damon, as Alexander states 
in his Successions of Philosophers. When Anaxagoras 
was condemned, he became a pupil of Archelaus the 
physicist ; Aristoxenus asserts that Archelaus was 
very fond of him. Duris makes him out to have 
been a slave and to have been employed on stone- 
work, and the draped figures of the Graces on the 
Acropolis have by some been attributed to him. 
Hence the passage in Timon’s Silli¢ : 
corum Fragmenta, ii. p. 371 sq. Dindorf conjectured that 
‘Tas cwxparoysupous belongs to the same passage of Teleclides’ 
Clouds and might well follow codds. 
er, 25D. 
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LOH A A v 
jv yap Kat ev tots pytopucots dewds, ws pyar 

Wed 2 / > \ \ ¢€ 4 > \ > / 

Kat “Idopeveds: aAAG Kal Ol TPLAKOVTA AUTOV EKa- 
/ / ¥ 7 _— ~ 

20 Avoay téyvas SiddoKew Adywr, ws pPyou Bevopav. 
kat ’Apiatoddvyns adtov Kwpwdo<el ws Tov ATT@ 
Aéyov KpeiTTwW ToLobtvTa. Kal yap mp@ros, ws 
dyot DaBwptvos ev Ilavrodamy ioropia, wera Tod 

~ > / ¢ if 3Q 7 / \ 
wabnrob Aioyitvov pntopevew edidage: Aéyer de 
tobro Kat “ldopeveds ev TH Tept THY LwKpatiKav. 

\ ~ \ / / \ ~ 
Kal mp@tos mept Biov dveAexOn Kal mpatos drro- 

/ \ >? / \ > b \ 
cddwv Katadikacbels erekedta. gdyoi d avrov 
aN / ¢ / A / 

piotogevos 6 LmwOdpov Kat xpynuwaticacbar: 

ig ~ \ / / > / 9 3 
riévra yobv To BadAdpevov Képpa abpotlew: ett 
avaAwoavta madw TiBévar. 

Kpirwva 8 avaorioa. adbroy amo Tob epya- 
oTyplov Kal mawWeboar THS Kata yuynv xXapiTos 
> / 7 / ¢e / / 

21 epacbevta Anprjtpios dyow 6 Bulavtwos. yvovra 
dé rH dvoikyy Oewpiav pndev elvar pos Has, 
Ta HOKa pirocofeiv emi Te THY EpyaoTnpiwv Kal 
év Th ayopa: Kaketva de ddokew Cyretv, 

OTTL TOL ev peyapoiot KaKOV T ayabdv Te TETUKTAL. 


/ \ / > ~ / 
moAAdKis S€ Biaudtepov ev tats Cyrrjceor duade-— 
/ / \ / \ / 
yomevov KovovAilecbar Kat mapariAdcoban, TO qA€ov | 
~ / \ zr. ~ 
te yeAdobat Katappovovpevov’ Kal mayTa TavTa 
, > / ¢ % / > \ 
dépew aveixdkws. lev Kai Aaxriobevra, ETTELON) 


@ Possibly the reference is to the same citation as in § 19 © 
which Diogenes Laertius may have found independently in — 
two of his authorities. Diogenes himself notices the agree- 
ment between Favorinus and Idomeneus of Lampsacus, a — 
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II. 19-21. SOCRATES 


From these diverged the sculptor, a prater about laws, 

the enchanter of Greece, inventor of subtle arguments, the 
sneerer who mocked at fine speeches, half-Attic in his mock 
humility. 
He was formidable in public speaking, according to 
Idomeneus ; moreover, as Xenophon tells us, the 
Thirty forbade him to teach the art of words. And 
Aristophanes attacks him in his plays for making the 
worse appear the better reason. For Favorinus in 
his Miscellaneous History says Socrates and his pupil 
Aeschines were the first to teach rhetoric ; and this 
is confirmed by Idomeneus in his work on the 
Socratic circle.¢ Again, he was the first who dis- 
coursed on the conduct of life, and the first philosopher 
who was tried and put to death. Aristoxenus, the 
son of Spintharus, says of him that he made munc y ; 
he would at all events invest sums, collect the interest 
accruing, and then, when this was expended, put out 
the principal again. 

Demetrius of Byzantium relates that Crito removed 
him from his workshop and educated him, being 
struck by his beauty of soul; that he discussed moral 
questions in the workshops and the market-place, 
being convinced that the study of nature is no 
concern of ours; and that he claimed that his 
inquiries embraced 


Whatso’er is good or evil in an house? ; 


that frequently, owing to his vehemence in argu- 
ment, men set upon him with their fists or tore his 
hair out ; and that for the most part he was despised 
and laughed at, yet bore all this ill-usage patiently. 
So much so that, when he had been kicked, and 


much earlier author, for he was a disciple of Epicurus, whom 
he knew from 310 to 270 B.c. 
’ Hom. Od. iv. 392. 
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sea will not hold. Communications between Athens and 
Thrace were, as a rule, made by sea. Moreover, the siege 
of Potidaea began in 432 8.c., the year before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war. It has been suggested that the 
words dia @addtrns . .. xwdvovtos should properly follow 
‘IoOudv eight lines lower down. If any Athenian wished to 


Lae 


¢ The reason assigned for an expedition to Potidaea by | 
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II. 21-23. SOCRATES 


some one expressed surprise at his taking it so quietly, 
Socrates rejoined, ‘‘ Should I have taken the law of 
a donkey, supposing that he had kicked me?” 
Thus far Demetrius. 

Unlike most philosophers, he had no need to 
travel, except when required to go on an expedition. 
The rest of his life he stayed at home and engaged 
all the more keenly in argument with anyone who 
would converse with him, his aim being not to alter 
his opinion but to get at the truth. They relate that 
Euripides gave him the treatise of Heraclitus and 
asked his opinion upon it, and that his reply was, 
‘ The part I understand is excellent, and so too is, I 
dare say, the part I do not understand ; but it needs 
a Delian diver to get to the bottom of it.” 

He took care to exercise his body and kept in 
good condition. At all events he served on the 
expedition to Amphipolis; and when in the battle 
of Delium Xenophon had fallen from his horse, he 
stepped in and saved his life. For in the general 
flight of the Athenians he personally retired at his 
ease, quietly turning round from time to time and 
ready to defend himself in case he were attacked. 
Again, he served at Potidaea, whither he had gone 
by sea, as land communications were interrupted by 
the war*; and while there he is said to have re- 
~ mained a whole night without changing his position, 
and to have won the prize of valour. But he resigned 
it to Alcibiades, for whom he cherished the tenderest 
affection, according to Aristippus in the fourth book 
of his treatise On the Luxury of the Ancients. Ion of 


attend the Isthmian games during the early part of the 
Peloponnesian war, it was probably safer not to risk the 
land journey owing to the bitter hostility of the Megarians. 
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@ Stobaeus, Florilegium, lvi. 15, attributes these and three 
preceding lines to Philemon, the well-known poet of the New 
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II. 23-25. SOCRATES 


Chios relates that in his youth he visited Samos in 
the company of Archelaus; and Aristotle that he went 
to Delphi; he went also to the Isthmus, according 
to Favorinus in the first book of his Memorabilia. 

His strength of will and attachment to the demo- 
cracy are evident from his refusal to yield to Critias 
and his colleagues when they ordered him to bring 
the wealthy Leon of Salamis before them for execu- 
tion, and further from the fact that he alone voted 
for the acquittal of the ten generals; and again 
from the facts that when he had the opportunity to 
escape from the prison he declined to do so, and 
that he rebuked his friends for weeping over his fate, 
and addressed to them his most memorable discourses 
in the prison. 

He was a man of great independence and dignity 
of character. Pamphila in the seventh book of her 
Commentaries tells how Alcibiades once offered him 
a large site on which to build a house; but he 
replied, ‘‘Suppose, then, I wanted shoes and you 
offered me a whole hide to make a pair with, would 
it not be ridiculous in me to take it?’”’ Often when 
he looked at the multitude of wares exposed for sale, 
he would say to himself, ‘“ How many things I can 
do without !”’ And he would continually recite the 
lines : 

The purple robe and silver’s shine 
More fits an actor’s need than mine. 


He showed his contempt for Archelaus of Macedon 
and Scopas of Cranon and Eurylochus of Larissa by 
refusing to accept their presents or to go to their 
court. He was so orderly in his way of life that on 


Comedy. If Philemon wrote them, Socrates cannot have 
recited them, however well they express his temper. 
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Il. 25-27, SOCRATES 


several occasions when pestilence broke out in Athens 
he was the only man who escaped infection. 

Aristotle says that he married two wives: his first 
wife was Xanthippe, by whom he had a son, Lam- 
procles; his second wife was Myrto, the daughter of 
Aristides the Just, whom he took without a dowry. 
By her he had Sophroniscus and Menexenus. Others 
make Myrto his first wife; while some writers, 
including Satyrus and Hieronymus of Rhodes, affirm 
that they were both his wives at the same time. 
For they say that the Athenians were short of men 
and, wishing to increase the population, passed a 
decree permitting a citizen to marry one Athenian 
woman and have children by another; and that 
Socrates accordingly did so. ) 

He could afford to despise those who scoffed at 
him. He prided himself on his plain living, and 
never asked a fee from anyone. He used to say that 
he most enjoyed the food which was least in need 
of condiment, and the drink which made him feel 
the least hankering for some other drink ; and that 
he was nearest to the gods in that he had the fewest 
wants. This may be seen from the Comic poets, 
who in the act of ridiculing him give him high praise. 
Thus Aristophanes @: 

O man that justly desirest great wisdom, how blessed will be 


thy life amongst Athenians and Greeks, retentive of memory 
and thinker that thou art, with endurance of toil for thy 


_ character ; never art thou weary whether standing or walk- 


@ Clouds, 412-417. 
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II. 27-29. SOCRATES 


ing, never numb with cold, never hungry for breakfast ; from 
wine and from gross feeding and all other frivolities thou 
dost turn away. 


Ameipsias too, when he puts him on the stage 
wearing a cloak, says@: 

A. You come to join us, Socrates, worthiest of a small 
band and emptiest by far! You arearobust fellow. Where 
can we get you a proper coat ? 

B. Your sorry plight is an insult to the cobblers. 

A. And yet, hungry as he is, this man has never stooped 
to flatter. 

This disdainful, lofty spirit of his is also noticed by 
Aristophanes when he says ® : 

Because you stalk along the streets, rolling your eyes, 
and endure, barefoot, many a hardship, and gaze up at us 
[the clouds]. 

And yet at times he would even put on fine clothes 
to suit the occasion, as in Plato’s Symposium,’ where 
he is on his way to Agathon’s house. 

He showed equal ability in both directions, in 
persuading and dissuading men; thus, after con- 
versing with Theaetetus about knowledge, he sent 
him away, as Plato says, fired with a divine impulse ; 
but when Euthyphro had indicted his father for 
manslaughter, Socrates, after some conversation with 
him upon piety, diverted him from his purpose. 
Lysis, again, he turned, by exhortation, into a most 
virtuous character. For he had the skill to draw 
his arguments from facts. And when his son 


@ Sc. in the Connus, Meineke, O.G.F. i. 201 sq., li. 703. 
> Clouds, 362. ° 174 A, 
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Lamprocles was violently angry with his mother, 
Socrates made him feel ashamed of himself, as I 
believe Xenophon has told us. When Plato’s brother 
Glaucon was desirous of entering upon politics, 
Socrates dissuaded him, as Xenophon relates, because 
of his want of experience ; but on the contrary he 
encouraged Charmides to take up politics because he 
had a gift that way.? 

He roused Iphicrates the general to a martial 
spirit by showing him how the fighting cocks of 
Midias the barber flapped their wings in defiance of 
those of Callias. | Glauconides demanded that he 
should be acquired for the state as if he were some 
pheasant or peacock. 

He used to say it was strange that, if you asked 
a man how many sheep he had, he could easily tell 
you the precise number ; whereas he could not name 
his friends or say how many he had, so slight was 
the value he set upon them. Seeing Euclides keenly 
interested in eristic arguments, he said to him: 
“ You will be able to get on with sophists, Euclides, 
but with men not at all.” For he thought there 
was no use in this sort of hair-splitting, as Plato shows 
us in the Euthydemus. 

Again, when Charmides offered him some slaves in 
order that he might derive an income from them, he 
declined the offer ; and according to some he scorned 
the beauty of Alcibiades. He would extol leisure as 
the best of possessions, according to Xenophon in the 
Sympostum. ‘There is, he said, only one good, that 
is, knowledge, and only one evil, that is, ignorance ; 
wealth and good birth bring their possessor no 
dignity, but on the contrary evil. At all events, 
when some one told him that Antisthenes’ mother 
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was a Thracian, he replied, “ Nay, did you expect 
a man so noble to have been born of two Athenian 
parents? ’’ He made Crito ransom Phaedo who, 
having been taken prisoner in the war, was kept in 
degrading slavery, and so won him for philosophy. 

Moreover, in his old age he learnt to play the lyre, 
declaring that he saw no absurdity in learning a new 
accomplishment. As Xenophon relates in the Sym- 
postum, it was his regular habit to dance, thinking 
that such exercise helped to keep the body in good 
condition. He used to say that his supernatural 
sign warned him beforehand of the future ; that to 
make a good start was no trifling advantage, but a 
trifle turned the scale; and that he knew nothing 
except just the fact of his ignorance. He said that, 
when people paid a high price for fruit which had 
ripened early, they must despair of seeing the fruit 
ripen at the proper season. And, being once asked 
in what consisted the virtue of a young man, he 
said, ‘‘ In doing nothing to excess.” He held that 
geometry should be studied to the point at which a 
man is able to measure the land which he acquires 
or parts with. 

On hearing the line of Euripides’ play Auge where 
the poet says of virtue: 


*Tis best to let her roam at will, 


he got up and left the theatre. For he said it was 
absurd to make a hue and cry about a slave who 
could not be found, and to allow virtue to perish in 
this way. Some one asked him whether he should 
marry or not, and received the reply, “‘ Whichever 
you do you will repent it.” He used to express his 
astonishment that the sculptors of marble statues 
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» The proposal that Socrates should escape from prison 
was attributed to Aeschines as well as to Crito (see below, 
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should take pains to make the block of marble into 
a perfect likeness of a man, and should take no pains 
about themselves lest they should turn out mere 
blocks, not men. He recommended to the young 
the constant use of the mirror, to the end that hand- 
some men might acquire a corresponding behaviour, 
and ugly men conceal their defects by education. 

He had invited some rich men and, when Xanthippe 
said she felt ashamed of the dinner, ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said he, “ for if they are reasonable they will put up 
with it, and if they are good for nothing, we shall 
not trouble ourselves about them.” He would say 
that the rest of the world lived to eat, while he 
himself ate to live. Of the mass of men who do 
not count he said it was as if some one should object 
to a single tetradrachm as counterfeit and at the 
same time let a whole heap made up of just such 
pieces pass as genuine. Aeschines said to him, “ I 
am a poor man and have nothing else to give, but 
I offer you myself,” and Socrates answered, “ Nay, 
do you not see that you are offering me the greatest 
gift of all?” To one who complained that he was 
overlooked when the Thirty rose to power, he said, 
“ You are not sorry for that, are you?” To one 
who said, “ You are condemned by the Athenians to 
die,’ he made answer, “So are they, by nature.” 
But some ascribe this to Anaxagoras. When his 
wife said, “ You suffer unjustly,” he retorted, ‘‘ Why, 
would you have me suffer justly ?’’ He had a dream 
that some one said to him ?: 

On the third day thou shalt come to the fertile fields of 
Phthia ; 
and he told Aeschines, “‘ On the third day I shall 
die.” ® When he was about to drink the hemlock, 
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Apollodorus offered him a beautiful garment to 
die in: “ What,” said he, “is my own good 
enough to live in but not to die in?” When 
he was told that So-and-so spoke ill of him, he 
replied, “True, for he has never learnt to speak 
well.”” When Antisthenes turned his cloak so that 
the tear in it came into view, “I see,” said he, 
“your vanity through your cloak.’’ To one who 
said, ‘Don’t you find so-and-so very offensive?’ his 
reply was, ‘‘ No, for it takes two to make a quarrel.” 
We ought not to object, he used to say, to be sub- 
jects for the Comic poets, for if they .satirize our 
faults they will do us good, and if not they do not 
touch us. When Xanthippe first scolded him and 
then drenched him with water, his rejoinder was, 
“Did I not say that Xanthippe’s thunder would end 
inrain?”’ When Alcibiades declared that the scold- 
ing of Xanthippe was intolerable, “ Nay, I have got 
used to it,” said he, ‘as to the continued rattle of 
a windlass. And you do not mind the cackle of 
geese.” “No,” replied Alcibiades, “but they fur- 
nish me with eggs and goslings.’” “ And Xanthippe,’’ 
said Socrates, “‘ is the mother of my children.” When 
she tore his coat off his back in the market-place and 
his acquaintances advised him to hit back, “* Yes, by 
Zeus,” said he, “‘ in order that while we are sparring 
each of you may join in with “Go it, Socrates ! ’ 
‘Well done, Xanthippe!’” He said he lived with 
a shrew, as horsemen are fond of spirited horses, 
‘but just as, when they have mastered these, they 
can easily cope with the rest, so I in the society of 
Xanthippe shall learn to adapt myself to the rest of 
the world.” 

These and the like were his words and deeds, to 
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which the Pythian priestess bore testimony when 
she gave Chaerephon the famous response : 


Of all men living Socrates most wise. 


For this he was most envied ; and especially because 
he would take to task those who thought highly of 
themselves, proving them to be fools, as to be sure 
he treated Anytus, according to Plato’s Meno.“ For 
Anytus could not endure to be ridiculed by Socrates, 
and so in the first place stirred up against him Aristo- 
phanes and his friends ; then afterwards he helped to 
persuade Meletus to indict him on a charge of im- 
piety and corrupting the youth. 

The indictment was brought by Meletus, and the 
speech was delivered by Polyeuctus, according to 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous Mistory. The speech 
was written by Polycrates the sophist, according to 
Hermippus ;_ but some say that it was by Anytus. 
Lycon the demagogue had made all the needful 
preparations.? 

Antisthenes in his Successions of Philosophers, and 
Plato in his Apology, say that there were three 
accusers, Anytus, Lycon and Meletus; that Anytus 
was. roused to anger on behalf of the craftsmen and 
politicians, Lycon on behalf of the rhetoricians, 
Meletus of the poets, all three of which classes had 
felt the lash of Socrates. Favorinus in the first 
book of his Memorabilia declares that the speech of 
Polycrates against Socrates is not authentic ; for he 
mentions the rebuilding of the walls by Conon, which 


Favorinus and the other from Hermippus. When these are 
removed, the parts assigned to the three accusers, Meletus, 
Anytus and Lycon, become clear: amnvéyKkaro pev ody Thv 
ypapiy 0 MéXnros, ele 6é rip dixnv “Avuros, mponroiwace dé 
mavra MiKkwv 6 Snuaywyds. 
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did not take place till six years after the death of 
Socrates. And this is the case. 3 

The affidavit in the case, which is still preserved, says 
Favorinus, in the Metroén, ran as follows: ‘‘ This in- 
dictment and affidavit is sworn by Meletus, the son 
of Meletus of Pitthos, against Socrates, the son of 
Sophroniscus of Alopece : Socrates is guilty of refus- 
ing to recognize the gods recognized by the state, and 
of introducing other new divinities. He is also guilty 
of corrupting the youth. The penalty demanded is 
death.” The philosopher then, after Lysias had 
written a defence for him, read it through and said : 
“A fine speech, Lysias ; it is not, however, suitable 
to me.” For it was plainly more forensic than 
philosophical. Lysias said, “If it is a fine speech, 
how can it fail to suit you?” ‘‘ Well,’ he replied, 
“would not fine raiment and fine shoes be just as 
unsuitable to me ? ”’ 

Justus of Tiberias in his book entitled The Wreath 
says that in the course of the trial Plato mounted 
the platform and began: “ Though I am the 
youngest, men of Athens, of all who ever rose to 
address you "—whereupon the judges shouted out, 
“ Get down! Get down!” When therefore he was 
condemned by 281 votes more than those given for 
acquittal, and when the judges were assessing what 
he should suffer or what fine he should pay, he pro- 
posed to pay 25 drachmae. Eubulides indeed says 
he offered 100. When this caused an uproar among 
the judges, he said, ‘‘ Considering my services, I 
assess the penalty at maintenance in the Prytaneum 
at the public expense.” 

Sentence of death was passed, with an accession 
of eighty fresh votes. He was put in prison, and a 
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II. 42-44. SOCRATES 


few days afterwards drank the hemlock, after much 
noble discourse which Plato records in the Phaedo. 
Further, according to some, he composed a paean 
beginning : 

All hail, Apollo, Delos’ lord ! 

Hail Artemis, ye noble pair ! 
Dionysodorus denies that he wrote the paean. He 
also composed a fable of Aesop, not very skilfully, 
beginning @ : 

Judge not, ye men of Corinth,” Aesop cried, 
‘ Of virtue as the jury-courts decide.” 

So he was taken from among men; and not long 
afterwards the Athenians felt such remorse that they 
shut up the training grounds and gymnasia. They 
banished the other accusers but put Meletus to death ; 
they honoured Socrates with a bronze statue, the 
work of Lysippus, which they placed in the hall 
of processions. And no sooner did Anytus visit 
Heraclea than the people of that town expelled him 
on that very day. Not only in the case of Socrates 
but in very many others the Athenians repented in 
this way. For they fined Homer (so says Heraclides ®) 
50 drachmae for a madman, and said Tyrtaeus was 
beside himself, and they honoured Astydamas before 
Aeschylus and his brother poets with a bronze statue. 
Euripides upbraids them thus in his Palamedes : “‘ Ye 
have slain, have slain, the all-wise, the innocent, 
the Muses’ nightingale.” ¢ This is one account; but 
Philochorus asserts that Euripides died before 
Socrates. 

* Anth. Plan. iv. 16. 

» Most probably Heraclides of Pontus. This remarkable 
assertion may have occurred in one of his dialogues, and 


was perhaps not meant to be taken seriously. 
¢ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Eur. 588. 
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If. 44-46. SOCRATES 


He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the archonship of Apsephion, in the 
fourth year of the 77th Olympiad,* on the 6th day 
of the month of Thargelion, when the Athenians 
purify their city, which according to the Delians is 
the birthday of Artemis. He died in the first year 
of the 95th Olympiad ° at the age of seventy. With 
this Demetrius of Phalerum agrees ; but some say he 
was sixty when he died. 

Both were pupils of Anaxagoras, I mean Socrates 
and Euripides, who was born in the first year of the 
75th Olympiad in the archonship of Calliades.¢ 

In my opinion Socrates discoursed on physics as 
well as on ethics, since he holds some conversations 
about providence, even according to Xenophon, who, 
however, declares that he only discussed ethics. But 
Plato, after mentioning Anaxagoras and certain other 
physicists in the Apology,4 treats for his own part 
themes which Socrates disowned, although he puts 
everything into the mouth of Socrates. 

Aristotle relates that a magician came from Syria 
to Athens and, among other evils with which he 
threatened Socrates, predicted that he would come 
to a violent end. 

I have written verses about him too, as follows @: 


Drink then, being in Zeus’s palace, O Socrates ; for truly 
did the god pronounce thee wise, being wisdom himself ; 
for when thou didst frankly take the hemlock at the hands 
of the Athenians, they themselves drained it as it passed 
thy lips. 


He was sharply criticized, according to Aristotle 
* 469-468 B.c. » 400-399 B.c. 


¢ 480-479 B.C, 4 96 pv. ® Anth. Pal. vii. 96. 
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II. 46-48. SOCRATES—XENOPHON 





in his third book On Poetry, by a certain Antilochus 
of Lemnos, and by Antiphon the soothsayer, just as 
Pythagoras was by Cylon of Croton, or as Homer 
was assailed in his lifetime by Syagrus, and after his 
death by Xenophanes of Colophon. So too Hesiod 
was criticized in his lifetime by Cercops, and after 
his death by the aforesaid Xenophanes ; Pindar by 
Amphimenes of Cos; Thales by Pherecydes; Bias 
by Salarus of Priene ; Pittacus by Antimenidas and 
Alcaeus; Anaxagoras by Sosibius; and Simonides 
by Timocreon. 

Of those who succeeded him and were called 
Socratics * the chief were Plato, Xenophon, Anti- 
sthenes, and of ten names on the traditional list the 
most distinguished are Aeschines, Phaedo, Euclides, 
Aristippus. I must first speak of Xenophon; 
Antisthenes will come afterwards among the Cynics ; 
after Xenophon I shall take the Socratics proper, and 
so pass on to Plato. With Plato the ten schools 
begin: he was himself the founder of the First 
Academy. This then is the order which I shall 
follow. 

Of those who bear the name of Socrates there is 
one, a historian, who wrote a geographical work 
upon Argos; another, a Peripatetic philosopher of 
Bithynia; a third, a poet who wrote epigrams ; 
lastly, Socrates of Cos, who wrote on the names of 
the gods. 


Cuapter 6. XENOPHON (426 ?-354 B.c.) 


Xenophon, the son of Gryllus, was a citizen of 
Athens and belonged to the deme Erchia; he was 
aipésewv. ‘The division of moral philosophers into ten schools 
was mentioned above, i. 18. 
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a man of rare modesty and extremely handsome. 
The story goes that Socrates met him in a narrow 
passage, and that he stretched out his stick to bar 
the way, while he inquired where every kind of 
food was sold. Upon receiving a reply, he put 
another question, ‘““ And where do men become good 
and honourable?’ Xenophon was fairly puzzled ; 
“ Then follow me,” said Socrates, ‘‘ and learn.’ From 
that time onward he was a pupil of Socrates. He 
was the first to take notes of, and to give to the 
world, the conversation of Socrates, under the title 
of Memorabilia. Moreover, he was the first to write 
a history of philosophers. 

Aristippus, in the fourth book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients, declares that he was enamoured 
of Clinias, and said in reference to him, “It is 
sweeter for me to gaze on Clinias than on all the fair 
sights in the world. I would be content to be blind 
to everything else if I could but gaze on him alone. 
I am vexed with the night and with sleep because 
I cannot see Clinias, and most grateful to the day 
and the sun for showing him to me.” 

He gained the friendship of Cyrus in the following 
way. He had an intimate friend named Proxenus, 
a Boeotian, a pupil of Gorgias of Leontini and a 
friend of Cyrus. Proxenus, while living in Sardis at 
the court of Cyrus, wrote a letter to Xenophon at 
Athens, inviting him to come and seek the friendship 
of Cyrus. Xenophon showed this letter to Socrates 
and asked his advice, which was that he should go 
to Delphi and consult the oracle. Xenophon com- 
plied and came into the presence of the god. He 
inquired, not whether he should go and seek service 
with Cyrus, but ix what way he should do so. For 
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II, 50-52. XENOPHON 


this Socrates blamed him, yet at the same time he 
advised him to go. On his arrival at the court 
of Cyrus he became as warmly attached to him as 
Proxenus himself. We have his own sufficient narra- 
tive of all that happened on the expedition and on 
the return home. He was, however, at enmity with 
Meno of Pharsalus, the mercenary general, through- 
out the expedition, and, by way of abuse, charges 
him with having a favourite older than himself. 
Again, he reproaches one Apollonides with having 
had his ears bored.4 

After the expedition and the misfortunes which 
overtook it in Pontus and the treacheries of Seuthes, 
the king of the Odrysians, he returned to Asia, 
having enlisted the troops of Cyrus as mercenaries 
in the service of Agesilaus, the Spartan king, to 
whom he was devoted beyond measure. About this 
time he was banished by the Athenians for siding 
with Sparta. When he was in Ephesus and had a 
sum of money, he entrusted one half of it to 
Megabyzus, the priest of Artemis, to keep until his 
return, or if he should never return, to apply to the 
erection of a statue in honour of the goddess. But 
the other half he sent in votive offerings to Delphi. 
Next he came to Greece with Agesilaus, who had 
been recalled to carry on the war against Thebes. 
And the Lacedaemonians conferred on him a privi- 
leged position. . 

He then left Agesilaus and made his way to Scillus, 
a place in the territory of Elis not far from the city. 
According to Demetrius of Magnesia he was accom- 
panied by his wife Philesia, and, in a speech written 
for the freedman whom Xenophon prosecuted for 
neglect of duty, Dinarchus mentions that his two 
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sons Gryllus and Diodorus, the Dioscuri as they 
were called, also went with him. Megabyzus having 
arrived to attend the festival, Xenophon received 
from him the deposit of money and bought and 
dedicated to the goddess an estate with a river 
running through, which bears the same name 
Selinus as the river at Ephesus. And from that 
time onward he hunted, entertained his friends, 
and worked at his histories without interruption. 
Dinarchus, however, asserts that it was the 
Lacedaemonians who gave him a house and 
land. 

At the same time we are told that Phylopidas the 
Spartan sent to him at Scillus a present of captive 
slaves from Dardanus, and that he disposed of them 
as he thought fit, and that the Elians marched against 
Scillus, and owing to the slowness of the Spartans 
captured the place, whereupon his sons retired to 
Lepreum with a few of the servants, while Xenophon 
himself, who had previously gone to Elis, went next 
to Lepreum to join his sons, and then made his 
escape with them from Lepreum to Corinth and 
took up his abode there. Meanwhile the Athenians 
passed a decree to assist Sparta, and Xenophon sent 
his sons to Athens to serve in the army in defence 
of Sparta. According to Diocles in his Lives of the 
Philosophers, they had been trained in Sparta itself. 
Diodorus came safe out of the battle without 
performing any distinguished service, and he had a 
son of the same name (Gryllus) as his brother. 
Gryllus was posted with the cavalry and, in the battle 
which took place about Mantinea, fought stoutly and 
fell, as Ephorus relates in his twenty-fifth book, 
Cephisodorus being in command of the cavalry 
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adda * yap eimetv, ““ dew Ovntov yeyervnKeds. 

my 22 / if > / \ > / 
dno d ~ApiatoréAns oti eykdpia Kat éemutdduov 
Dpvddov pupioe door ovveypaipav, 76 wépos Kal TO 
matpt xapilopevor. aAAa Kat “Eppummos ev To 

\ / \ > / \ / 
mept Ocoppdaorov Kat *looxpdryy dyot Tpvarov 
evyKwpov yeypadevat. Tiwewv 8 émuoxamre: adrov 
€v TOUTOLS* 

5 / / \ a“ \ ver aoy / 

aobevixn Te Adywr dvas 7 Tpids 7) ETL mpdoow, 

«a = / dee J > / >) > \ “ 

OloS Hewopowv NT Aloyivov OUK ambas < ts > 

ypaibat. . . . 

Kat o prev Bios adt@ towode. jeuale Sé Kata 
TO TéTapTov ETos THs TeTdpTys Kal EVEVKOOTHS 
3 / \ > / \ z Dr OX ” 
Odvpmiados, kai avaBeBnxe adv Kipw emt dpyov- 
Tos Hevawertov evi mpdtepov eter rs UwKpdtous 
teAcuTis. 

Kareotpepe dé, Kala now Kryourdcidns' 6 
“AOnvatos ev TH THY apxydvTwy Kal *OAvpmoviKav 

~ / ~ ~ 
avaypapy, érer mpwtw THs méumTys Kal éxatoorhs 
> Xr 10 > \ BA K AX 5 / >4y> ‘Og 
OdAvpmuddos, emt apxovtos KadAdnpidov, ed’ of 
kat Didurmos 6 ’Apdvtov Makeddvwv fpte.  ré- 
Ounke 0 ev Kopivw, ds dnor Anujrpios 6 Mdyv7s, 
dyn OndAady ynpads tkavds: avip ta 7 dAda 
\ > \ \\ \ \ / \ 
yeyovws ayalos Kai 31) Kal pidummos Kat dido- 
KUYNYOS Kal TAKTLKOS, WS ek TOV oVYypaypdTwY 
1 Srnocxdeldns vulg.: corr. Wilamowitz. 
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and Hegesilaus commander-in-chief. In this battle 
Epaminondas also fell. On this occasion Xenophon 
is said to have been sacrificing, with a chaplet on his 
head, which he removed when his son’s death was 
announced. But afterwards, upon learning that he 
had fallen gloriously, he replaced the chaplet on his 
head. Some say that he did not even shed tears, but 
exclaimed, “I knew my son was mortal.” Aristotle 
mentions that there were innumerable authors of 
epitaphs and eulogies upon Gryllus, who wrote, in 
part at least, to gratify his father. Hermippus too, 
in his Life of Theophrastus, affirms that even 
Isocrates wrote an encomium on Gryllus. Timon, 
however, jeers at Xenophon in the lines ¢: 

A feeble pair or triad of works, or even a greater number, 
such as would come from Xenophon or the might of 
Aeschines, that not unpersuasive writer. 

Such was his life. He flourished in-the fourth 
year of the 94th Olympiad,” and he took part in the 
expedition of Cyrus in the archonship of Xenaenetus 
in the year before the death of Socrates. 

He died, according to Ctesiclides ¢ of Athens in 
his list of archons and Olympic victors, in the first 
year of the 105th Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Callidemides,? the year in which Philip, the son of 
Amyntas, came to the throne of Macedon. He died 
at Corinth, as is stated by Demetrius of Magnesia, 
obviously at an advanced age. He was a worthy 
man in general, particularly fond of horses and 
hunting, an able tactician as is clear from his writings, 

re 2G.]), ’ 401-400 B.c. 

° Ctesiclides is known to us from Athenaeus, who cites his 
Chronology, vi. 272 c,x.445 D. Itmay seem rash to intrude 


him here; but cf. iv. 5, where a similar error is certain. 
4 360-359 B.c. 
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dfAov: evoeBrjs Te Kal dirobdrns Kal tepeta dva- 
yvOvat tkavos Kal LwKparny onracas acpBas. 

Luvéypare dé BiBAia mpds Ta TeTTapaKovTa, 
GAAwy aGAAws StatpovvTwv: 


57 Thy , AvéParwy, As Kate PB riLov pev erroinoe 
TT pootp..ov, oAns d€ ov" Kal 
Kivpov Iasetav Kat 
‘EAAQviKa Kat 
bap heap Ot ae 
Lupmrocv Te Kat 
OikovopiKdy Kat 
Ilept trruxns Kat 
Kuvyyetexov Kai 
‘lrmapXukov, 
“AmoAoyiav Te LwKpatovs Kat 
Ilepi répwv Kai 
‘Tépwvarn Tupavvikoy, 
“Aynoidaov Te Kat 
AOnvaiwy Kai Aakedapovioy LWoduretay, 


nv dnow ovK elvat Bevop@vros 6 Mdyvys Anpuy- 
TpLos. A€yerau 6° OTl Kal Ta Oovxvdid0v BiBXia 
AavOavovra ther€obar Suva evos avTos ets dd€av 
pb 
Tyayev. exadciro dé Kal “Artur Motoa yAvkKv- 
TyTe TAS épynvetas obev Kal T™pos dAArAous Enro- 
TUmws etyov a’tos te Kal [lAdtwv, ws ev TH Tept 
TlAdtwvos AdEopev. 
wv \ \ > ~ ¢ ~ > - 

58 "Kore d€ Kal els Tobdrov nu@v emvypappata 

Tobrov €xovTa TOV TpoTOV* 


od povov eis Ilépoas aveBy Hevopav dia Képov, 
GAN avodov Cnt@v és Atos yT1s ayo. 
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pious, fond of sacrificing, and an expert in augury 
from the victims; and he made Socrates his exact 
model. 

He wrote some forty books in all, though the 
division into books is not always the same, namely : 


The Anabasis, with a preface to each separate 
book but not one to the whole work. 

Cyropaedia. 

Hellenica. 

Memorabilia. 

Symposium. 

Oeconomicus. 

On Horsemanship. 

On Hunting. 

On the Duty of a Cavalry General. 

A Defence of Socrates. 

On Revenues. 

Hieron or Of Tyranny. 

Agesilaus. 

The Constitutions of Athens and Sparta. 


Demetrius of Magnesia denies that the last of 
these works is by Xenophon. There is a tradition 
that he made Thucydides famous by publishing his 
history, which was unknown, and which he might 
have appropriated to his own use. By the sweetness 
of his narrative he earned the name of the Attic 
Muse. Hence he and Plato were jealous of each 
other, as will be stated in the chapter on Plato. 
There is an epigram of mine on him also ¢: 
Up the steep path to fame toiled Xenophon 
In that long march of glorious memories ; 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 97. 
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mrauetns yap ens “EMgvuxa mpdypara dei€as, 


ws KaXdov 7 codin pvicato LwKpareos. 
aAAo, ws éreAcvTa* 
ei Kat o€, Hevoddv, Kpavaot Kéxpomds te 
moNtrat 
pevyew Katéyvwv, Tob didrov xdpw Kuvpov: 
ada, Kopuos E0EKTO pirdgevos, 7 7 ov piAdnoav 


oUTws apeokn: KetOe Kal pevew eyvws. 


59 dpov 3° adAayobt axpudoa adrov rept TH eva- 


TnV Kat ovoo KooTHY "OdAvumiada ovv Tots dMAous 
7) Yoo) 1) be 


LwKpatikots, Kat “lorpos pyow avrov puyelv KaTa 
ynpropa _EdBovdov, Kab BERNIE Kata wydiopa 
TOU avrod. 
DPeyovaor de Revopdvres EmTa* mp@Tos avTos 
obtos* devTEpos ‘AOnvatos, adeAgos Ilufoorparov 
Too THV Ononida TETOLNKOTOS, ‘Yyeypapas aAna TE 
Kal Biov “Errapewavdou kat IleAomidov-: tpitos 
Lat pos K@os: TETAPTOS loTopiav AvyBaireny ye- 
ypagass: Tm€MTrTOS pv0adn TEepateiav TeTpayya- 
TEVLEVOS* EKTOS ITépwos, ayaAwatorrotds’ €Bdomos 
KwUwdlas apyalas ToLnTHSs. 


Ked. G’. AITZXINHS 


60 Aioyivns Xapivov tod ddXavtorowd, ot 5 Av- 
/ >A@ A > / MY / ui \ 
caviov, nvatos, eK veou dtAdmovos: 610 Kal 
UwKparous ovK améorn. olev eneye, “ wovos 744s 


oide tydv 6 Tod aAXavToroLod.” Tobrov édy 
* Or in plain prose: ‘‘ Not only for Cyrus’s sake did 


Xenophon go up to Persia, but because he sought the path 
which leads to the abode of Zeus. For, having shown that 
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In deeds of Greece, how bright his lesson shone ! 
How fair was wisdom seen in Socrates ! @ 


There is another on the circumstances of his death ®: 


Albeit the countrymen of Cranaus and Cecrops condemned 
thee, Xenophon, to exile on account of thy friendship for 
Cyrus, yet hospitable Corinth welcomed thee, so well con- 
tent with the delights of that city wast thou, and there didst 
resolve to take up thy rest. 

In other authorities I find the statement that he 
flourished, along with the other Socratics, in the 
89th Olympiad,’ and Istrus affirms that he was 
banished by a decree of Eubulus and recalled by a 
decree of the same man. 

There have been seven Xenophons: the first our 
subject himself; the second an Athenian, brother 
of Pythostratus, who wrote the Theseid, and himself 
the author, amongst other works, of a biography of 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas ; the third a physician of 
Cos ; the fourth the author of a history of Hannibal ; 
the fifth an authority on legendary marvels; the 
sixth a sculptor, of Paros; the seventh a poet of the 


Old Comedy. 
Cuaprer 7. AESCHINES (c. 400 B.c.) 


Aeschines was the son of Charinus the sausage- 
maker, but others make his father’s name Lysanias. 
He was a citizen of Athens, industrious from his 
birth up. For this reason he never quitted Socrates ; 
hence Socrates’ remark, ‘‘ Only the sausage-maker’s 
son knows how to honour me.”’ IJdomeneus declared 
the great deeds of Greece are the outcome of his training, he 
recalled what a beautiful thing was the wisdom of Socrates.”’ 

® Anth. Pal. vii. 98. 


¢ This would be 424-420 B.c., a date obviously absurd as 
the floruit for either Xenophon or Plato. 
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[Sopeveds ev TO Seopwrnpiw ovpBovreboau rept 
~ ~ 4 \ b) / 4 / 
ris duyfis Lweparer, kat ov Kpitwva: [lAdrwva de, 
¢ > > , hs , , ; 
ott Hv “Aptotinm@ paddov didos, Kpitwve aepi- 
eivar tods Adyous. SieBaArero 8 6 Aicxywys Kat 
ue > € A Z pas? / e \ 
parol’ tao Mevedyjpov tot “Epetpiews ws tous 
/ ie ay if < vg 
mrelatous Siaddyous ovtas LwKpatovs daoBad- 
Noto, AapBavwv. mapa Eavlinmys: dv ot pev 
 é oe: / / 3 Je > / \ 
Kadovpevor axéparor apddp etow exAeAvpévoe Kat 
ovk émipaivovres THY UwKpatiKyy edToviay* ovs Kat 
Ilewciorpatos 6 "Edéouos eAcye pr) civar Atoxwov. 
Kal T@V éenta d€ Tods TAEloTous Ilepaatds dyot 
Ilacidadvros «ivat tot *Epetpixod, «is tovs At- 
/ \ / > \ \ ~ > / 
oyivov 6€ Katard€a. adda Kat TOv *Avtiabevovs 
£ \ ~ \ \ ¢ / \ > / 
tov Te puKpov Képov cat tov “HpakdAéa tov eAdoow 
> | / \ A aw + \ > 7 
kat “AAKiBiddnv Kal tos Tav adddAwy dé EoKEeva- 
pyta. ot & ovv tav Aloxwov to Lwxpaticov 
HOos arropepaypievor eloly extra: patos MiAriadys, 
S10 Kat aobevéatepov mws exer: KaAXias, “A€ioxos, 
"Acraaia, “AAKiBiddys, TnAadyns, “Pwr. 
Mact 8’ adrov dv’ amopiav éAbeiv eis LuKediav 
\ is b ie A \ he ~ 
apos Avovvatov, kat bo ev [Adtwvos rapopbjvat, 
bao 8 ?Apiotimmov ovorivat: ddvta Té Twas TOV 
dtaddywv d@pa AaPeiv. eset’ adixopevov “AOnva- 
fe pr ToAwav oodiotevew, eddoKywovvTwy TOTE 
tov mept UAdrwva Kai ’Apiotimmov. é€upiobovs 
® dkpodoets mrovetofa: cita ovyypadew Aoyous 
Suxavikovs Tots adiKovpevois: d10 Kal Tov Tiwwva 
eirety em attod “Ar Aioxivov obk amubis <is> 
/ ) \ > > “A / / > / 
yparar.’ dact 8 adr@ Aéyew Lwxparny, €mevd7- 
@ Tdomeneus, it may be conjectured, relied on some 


Socratic dialogue in which the part assigned by Plato to 
Crito was given to Aeschines. 
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that it was Aeschines, not Crito, who advised Socrates 
in the prison about making his escape,? but that 
Plato put the words into the mouth of Crito because 
Aeschines was more attached to Aristippus than to 
himself. It was said maliciously—by Menedemus 
of Eretria in particular—that most of the dialogues 
which Aeschines passed off as his own were really 
dialogues of Socrates obtained by him from Kan- 
thippe. Those of them which are said to have no 
beginning (aKedador) are very slovenly and show 
none of the vigour of Socrates ; Pisistratus of Ephesus 
even denied that they were written by Aeschines. 
Persaeus indeed attributes the majority of the seven 
to Pasiphon of the school of Eretria, who inserted 
them among the dialogues of Aeschines. Moreover, 
Aeschines made use of the Little Cyrus, the Lesser 
Heracles and the Alcibiades of Antisthenes as well 
as dialogues by other authors. However that may 
be, of the writings of Aeschines those stamped with 
a Socratic character are seven, namely Multiades, 
which for that reason is somewhat weak; then 
Calhas, Axiochus, Aspasia, Alcibiades, Telauges, and 
Rhinon. 

They say that want drove him to Sicily to the 
court of Dionysius, and that Plato took no notice of 
him, but he was introduced to Dionysius by Arist- 
ippus, and on presenting certain dialogues received 
gifts from him. Afterwards on his return to Athens 
he did not venture to lecture owing to the popularity 
of Plato and Aristippus. But he took fees from 
pupils, and subsequently composed forensic speeches 
for aggrieved clients. This is the point of Timon’s 
reference to him as “ the might of Aeschines, that 
not unconvincing writer.’ They say that Socrates, 
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mep emeleto dm0 Tevias, map €avTod dSavetlecbar 
Tov oltiwy vbhatpobvTa. Tov’ToV Tovs diaddyous 
kat “Apiotimmos trwmrevev. ev yotv Meydpous 
dvaywaoKovTos avdToo pao ok@par eimovTa, 
“7d0ev cor, AnoTa, TOTO. 5 

Onot de [loAvkpiros 0 Ma Saios Ev TH TPWTW 
ta@v rept Avovictov aypt THS EKTTWTEWS cup Biavar 
avTov TO Tupavva Kat Ews THs Atwvos ets Lupa- 
Kovoas Kabdédou, Aéywv eivar odv adT@ Kat KapKivov 
TOV Tpaywd.oTroLoV. Pé€peTat SE Kal emLGTOAN mpos 
Avovdc.ov Aioyivov. Hv d€ Kat ev Tots pyToptKots ” 
ixavOs yeyvpvaopevos: ws diAov EK TE THs azro- 
Noyias tod matpos Waiaxos tod otpatyyod Kal 
Atwvos. poddvora dé puetrar Vopyiav rov Aeov- 
tivov. Kat Avotias d€ Kat’ avrob yeypape Aoyov, 
[rept] ouKoparyTias emuypaias: €€ wv (dior ¢ OTe Kal 
pyTOpLKOS TLS 7. yvwpysos 6 atvrot hépetar eis, 
"ApiaototéAns 6 Mi dos emixAnbeis. 

dvrwv pévto. tav Lawxparixdv diradrdoywv 
Ilavaittos aAnfets etvar doKxet tovs LlAdtwvos, 
Fevod@vros, "Avticbévous, Aicyivov: diataler de 
mept TOV Daidwvos kat HixAeidov, Tovs dé addovs 
avaipel TavTas. 

Deyovace oy Atoxwvae OKTW* Tp@Tos avros ovo" 
devrepos om 6 Tas Téxvas yeypapws Tas pyTopuKds: 
TpiTos 0 priTwp oO KaTa Anpoobevny: _TETAapTOS 
“Apkas, peabyrns ‘looxparous: TEMTTOS 6 MortAn- 
vatos, Ov Kal prTopopaoruya éxdAouv: extos Nea- 
moXrirns, prdcodos "Akadynpuaixos, MeAavOiov rob 
‘Podiov pmabntis Kat madiuxd: EBdopwos MidArjovos, 
moNutiKos ovyypadevs: dydoos avdpiavToTrotos. 
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seeing how he was pinched by poverty, advised him 
to borrow from himself by reducing his rations. Arist- 
ippus among others had suspicions of the genuine- 
ness of his dialogues. At all events, as he was 
reading one at Megara, Aristippus rallied him by 
asking, “ Where did you get that, you thief?” 

Polycritus of Mende, in the first book of his History 
of Dionysius, says that he lived with the tyrant until 
his expulsion from Syracuse, and survived until the 
return of Dion, and that with him was Carcinus the 
tragic poet. There is also extant an epistle of 
Aeschines to Dionysius. That he had received a 
good rhetorical training is clear from his defence of 
the father of Phaeax the general, and from his 
defence of Dion. He is a close imitator of Gorgias 
of Leontini. Moreover, Lysias attacked him in a 
speech which he entitled “On dishonesty.” And 
from this too it is clear that he was a rhetorician. 
A single disciple of his is mentioned, Aristotle, whose 
nickname was “ Story.” 

Panaetius thinks that, of all the Socratic dia- 
logues, those by Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes and 
Aeschines are genuine ; he is in doubt about those 
ascribed to Phaedo and Euclides ; but he rejects the 
others one and all. 

There are eight men who have borne the name of 
Aeschines: (1) our subject himself; (2) the author of 
handbooks of rhetoric; (3) the orator who opposed 
Demosthenes ; (4) an Arcadian, a pupil of Isocrates ; 
(5) a Mitylenean whom they used to call the “ scourge 
of rhetoricians”; (6) a Neapolitan, an Academic 
philosopher, a pupil and favourite of Melanthius of 
Rhodes; (7) a Milesian who wrote upon politics ; 
(8) a sculptor. 
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Ked. 7’. APIZTIMMOZ 


> / \ \ / oy “a > 
Apiotiummos TO prev yevos jv Kupnvaios, ad- 
/ > > / / ’ / \ 
vypevos 8 “AOnvale, kala dnow Aloyivyns, Kara 
a 7 
Kiéos LwKpatovs. otros sod.iotevoas, ws dyot 
¢ A ~ 
Mavias 0 mepitarytiKos 6 *Epéovos, mpa@tos Tav 
~ bs 
LwKpatika@v pucbovs etoempagato Kat améoretre 
Xpypata TH SidackdAw. Kai mote Tréusas adTa 
pvads etkoot mradwdpopuouvs améAaBev, etmdovtos 
LweKpatovs To Sdaydvov att@ pr) eémutpémew* 
\ Lars ~ > > \ 
edvoxXepawe yap em TOUTW. Hevopdy 7 elye mpos 
adrtov dvopevas: 510 Kal TOV KaTAa THs HOoVvAS Adyov 
LwKparer Kat “Apiotinmou tepitéDeckev. od piv 
> \ \ / > ~ \ ¢ / > / 
adda Kat Meddwpos ev TH Llepi aipécewv exaxicev 
> \ \ / > ~ \ ~ ¢e > A 
adrov kat [lAdtwv év 7H [lept puyfs, cbs ev dAdous 
elpyKapev. 
a Nae ¢ / \ / \ , 
Hy d€ tkavos dpydcacba Kat tomw Kal xpovw 
Kal mpoowmw, Kal maoav TeploTacw appLodiws 
¢ / A \ \ / ~ 4 
Umokpwacba S10 Kat mapa Atovvoiw rav ddAwv 
evdokiper paAAov, del TO mpoomecov ed Siaribe- 
juevos. améAave prev yap Hdovas TaV TrapdvTwr, 
ovk €Onpa dé Tévm THY aTroAavow TaV od TapdvTwV: 
¢ \ / \ / ” b) / 
ofev Kat Avoyevns Baotdixov Kiva édeyev adrov. 
0 6€ Tiwwv rapédayey ws Opumtopevov, ottwot 
Tws Elma: 


@ Mem. ii. 1. 

’ In the Introduction to the Phaedo, 59c, Aristippus is 
said to have been in Aegina on the day when Socrates 
drank the hemlock. How little this justifies the use of the 
terms éxdxicev and d.aB4\\wv may be seen from the pre- 
vious statement in the Phaedo that Plato himself is said to 
have been absent through illness on that occasion. Notice 
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Cuapter 8. ARISTIPPUS (c. 435-350 B.C.) 


Aristippus was by birth a citizen of Cyrene and, 
as Aeschines informs us, was drawn to Athens by 
the fame of Socrates. Having come forward as a 
lecturer or sophist, as Phanias of Eresus, the Peri- 
patetic, informs us, he was the first of the followers 
of Socrates to charge fees and to send money to his 
master. And on one occasion the sum of twenty 
minae which he had sent was returned to him, 
Socrates declaring that the supernatural sign would 
not let him take it; the very offer, in fact, annoyed 
him. Xenophon was no friend to Aristippus ; and 
for this reason he has made Socrates direct against 
Aristippus the discourse in which he denounces 
pleasure.t Not but what Theodorus in his work 
On Sects abuses him, and so does Plato in the 
dialogue On the Soul,’ as has been shown elsewhere. 

He was capable of adapting himself to place, time 
and person, and of playing his part appropriately 
under whatever circumstances. Hence he found 
more favour than anybody else with Dionysius, 
because he could always turn the situation to good 
account. He derived pleasure from what was present, 
and did not toil to procure the enjoyment of some- 
thing not present. Hence Diogenes called him the 
king’s poodle. Timon, too, sneered at him for luxury 
in these words ¢ : 


that Diogenes Laertius refers to the Life of Plato as already 
written ; see iii. 36. 

° Or “royal cynic.” It is impossible to preserve the 
double entendre here, for kvwy, dog, also means “cynic”; 
in fact the very name of that sect proclaims that they gloried 
in their dog-like attributes, especially in snarling and biting. 

ale i wh af at 2S 
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ofa. 7 "Aptorinmov tpvdep?) dvors appapowvTos 
pevdn. 
tobrov acti morte kehedoat mepouKa TEVTHKOVT 
Spaxpav aun Piivas: atrLacapevov de TWOS, eau 5 


ovK av, elmeV, * 0Bodob TOUTOV _empio; ” éwev- 
cavTos 5é, ‘ roaobdrov,” edn, ‘ euot SvvavTar at 

/ ~ 
TEVTIKOVTO Spaxpat.” Avovuaciov bé morte T piv 


éraupa@v ovody play exdefaoba kehevoavros, Tas 
Tpets amnyayev elmo, 3 ovde T@ Tldapede ouvaveyke 
play mpoKpiva: ” amayayav pevTOL, paow, avTas 
axp Tob Oup@vos améAvoev. ovTws Hv Kal eAcobau 
Kal Katappovicar Todds. 816 ToTe Ltpatwva, ot 
de IAarwva, T™pos avrov elmretv, ‘‘ ool wovm dédoTat 
Kal i xAavida pope Kal pakos.’ Atovuciov de mpoo- 
ATVGAVTOS avr TNVEOXETO. pepipapevov d€ TWOS, 

‘elra of pev dAveis, ” elev, ‘‘ drropévovat pat- 
veobat TH Baratrn, wa KwB.ov Onpdowow’ eyo 
dé py dvdoxwpa Kpapate pavOjvar, wa BAevvov 
AaBw;”’ 

Tlapidvra OTe avTov Adxava mAvvwv Avoyevns 
é€oxwiyse, Kal gnow,: “el tatra eualles Tpoope- 
peoban, ovK ay TUpavven avAas €Vepameves.” 06 O€, 

Kal ov, eizrev, ‘ ‘ elirep nOELs dvOpasrrous opuretv, 
ouK av Adxava emAuves. epwrn bets Ti avT@ TEpl- 
yéeyovev eK prrocogias, edn, “TO Sivacbar maa 

appovvTws opurety.”” oveduCopevos MoT emt TH 
TohuTeA@s ony “et Tour,” ep, 4 pairov 7 nV, ODK 
dv ev tais tTav Ded Eoptais eyivero.” éepwrnfeis 


1 gynow] ob” dnow Richards: épn ‘‘ ot Postgate. 





2 This alludes to his doctrine of sensation, sometimes 
called “internal touch.”” Compare infra § 92, and more fully 
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Such was the delicate nature of Aristippus, who groped 

after error by touch. 
He is said to have ordered a partridge to be bought 
at a cost of fifty drachmae, and, when someone cen- 
sured him, he inquired, “‘ Would not you have given 
an obol for it? ’ and, being answered in the affirma- 
tive, rejoined, “ Fifty drachmae are no more to me.” 
And when Dionysius gave him his choice of three 
courtesans, he carried off all three, saying, “ Paris 
paid dearly for giving the preference to one out of 
three.” And when he had brought them as far as 
the porch, he let them go. To such lengths did he 
go both in choosing and in disdaining. Hence the 
remark of Strato, or by some accounts of Plato, 
“You alone are endowed with the gift to flaunt in 
robes or go in rags.’’ He bore with Dionysius when 
he spat on him, and to one who took him to task he 
replied, “ If the fishermen let themselves be drenched 
with sea-water in order to catch a gudgeon, ought I 
not to endure to be wetted with negus in order to 
take a blenny ?”’ 

Diogenes, washing the dirt from his vegetables, 
saw him passing and jeered at him in these terms, 
“If you had learnt to make these your diet, you 
would not have paid court to kings,’’ to which his 
rejoinder was, “ And if you knew how to associate 
with men, you would not be washing vegetables.” 
Being asked what he had gained from philosophy, 
he replied, “The ability to feel at ease in any 
society.” Being reproached for his extravagance, 
he said, “If it were wrong to be extravagant, it 
would not be in vogue at the festivals of the gods.” 


Sext. Emp. Adv. mathem. vii. 191. It has been paraphrased 
thus: ‘‘ quae potuit tactu a falso discernere verum.” 
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Being once asked what advantage philosophers have, 
he replied, ‘‘ Should all laws be repealed, we shall 
go on living as we do now.” When Dionysius in- 
quired what was the reason that philosophers go to 
rich men’s houses, while rich men no longer visit 
philosophers, his reply was that “ the one know what 
they need while the other do not.’’ When he was 
reproached by Plato for his extravagance, he in- 
quired, “Do you think Dionysius a good man?” 
and the reply being in the affirmative, ‘‘ And yet,” 
said he, “he lives more extravagantly than I do. 
So that there is nothing to hinder a man living 
extravagantly and well.” To the question how the 
educated differ from the uneducated, he replied, 
‘Exactly as horses that have been trained differ 
from untrained horses.” One day, as he entered 
the house of a courtesan, one of the lads with him 
blushed, whereupon he remarked, “It is not going 
in that is dangerous, but being unable to go out.” 
Some one brought him a knotty problem with the 
request that he would untie the knot. “ Why, you 
simpleton,’’ said he, “ do you want it untied, seeing 
that it causes trouble enough as it is?” “It is 
better,” he said, “to be a beggar than to be un- 
educated ; the one needs money, the others need to 
be humanized.” One day that he was reviled, he 
tried to slip away ; the other pursued him, asking, 


“Why do you run away?” “ Because,” said he, 
“as it is your privilege to use foul language, so it is 
my privilege not to listen.” In answer to one who 


remarked that he always saw philosophers at rich 
men’s doors, he said, “So, too, physicians are in 
attendance on those who are sick, but no one for that 
reason would prefer being sick to being a physician.” 
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It happened once that he set sail for Corinth and, 
being overtaken by a storm, he was in great con- 
sternation. Some one said, ‘“‘ We plain men are not 
alarmed, and are you philosophers turned cowards ? ” 
To this he replied, ‘“‘ The lives at stake in the two 
cases are not comparable.” When some one gave 
himself airs for his wide learning, this is what he 
said: “ As those who eat most and take the most 
exercise are not better in health than those who 
restrict themselves to what they require, so too it is 
not wide reading but useful reading that tends to 
excellence.” An advocate, having pleaded for him 
and won the case, thereupon put the question, 
“ What good did Socrates do you?” ‘“ Thus much,” 
was the reply, “that what you said of me in your 
speech was true.” 

He gave his daughter Arete the very best advice, 
training her up to despise excess. He was asked 
by some one in what way his son would be the better 
for being educated. He replied, “ If nothing more 
than this, at all events, when in the theatre he 
will not sit down like a stone upon stone.” When 
some one brought his son as a pupil, he asked a fee 
of 500 drachmae. The father objected, “ For that 
sum I can buy a slave.”’ ‘‘ Then do so,” was the 
reply, “ and you will have two.” He said that he 
did not take money from his friends for his own 
use, but to teach them upon what objects their 
money should be spent. When he was reproached 
for employing a rhetorician to conduct his case, he 
made reply, ‘‘ Well, if I give a dinner, I hire a cook.” 

Being once compelled by Dionysius to enunciate 
some doctrine of philosophy, “‘ It would be ludicrous,” 
he said, “that you should learn from me what to 
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say, and yet instruct me when to say it.’ At this, 
they say, Dionysius was offended and made him 
recline at the end of the table. And Aristippus 
said, “ You must have wished to confer distinction 
on the last place.” To some one who boasted of his 
diving, ‘‘ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “ to brag 
of that which a dolphin can do?” Being asked on 
one occasion what is the difference between the wise 
man and the unwise, “‘ Strip them both,” said he, 
“and send them among strangers and you will know.” 
To one who boasted that he could drink a great deal 
without getting drunk, his rejoinder was, “ And so 
can a mule.” 

To one who accused him of living with a courtesan, 
he put the question, “ Why, is there any difference 
between taking a house in which many people have 
lived before and taking one in which nobody has 
ever lived? ’’ The answer being “No,” he con- 
tinued, “ Or again, between sailing in a ship in 
which ten thousand persons have sailed before and 
in one in which nobody has ever sailed?” ‘* There 
is no difference.” ‘‘ Then it makes no difference,” 
said he, “whether the woman you live with has 
lived with many or with nobody.’”’ To the accusa- 
tion that, although he was a pupil of Socrates, he 
took fees, his rejoinder was, ‘‘ Most certainly I do, 
for Socrates, too, when certain people sent him corn 
and wine, used to take a little and return all the 
rest; and he had the foremost men in Athens for 
his stewards, whereas mine is my slave Eutychides.”’ 
He enjoyed the favours of Lais, as Sotion states in 
the second book of his Successions of Philosophers. To 
those who censured him his defence was, “‘I have 
Lais, not she me; and it is not abstinence from 
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pleasures that is best, but mastery over them without 
ever being worsted.” To one who reproached him 
with extravagance in catering, he replied, “‘ Wouldn’t 
you have bought this if you could have got it for 
three obols ? ’’ The answer being in the affirmative, 
“ Very well, then,” said Aristippus, “I am no longer 
a lover of pleasure, it is you who are a lover of 
money.’ One day Simus, the steward of Dionysius, 
a Phrygian by birth and a rascally fellow, was show- 
ing him costly houses with tesselated pavements, 
when Aristippus coughed up phlegm and spat in his 
face. And on his resenting this he replied, ‘“ I could 
not find any place more suitable.” 

When Charondas (or, as others say, Phaedo) in- 
quired, “ Who is this who reeks with unguents ? ” 
he replied, “ It is I, unlucky wight, and the still more 
unlucky Persian king. But, as none of the other 
animals are at any disadvantage on that account, 
consider whether it be not the same with man. 
Confound the effeminates who spoil for us the use of 
good perfume.’ Being asked how Socrates died, he 
answered, *‘ As I would wish to die myself.’”’ Poly- 
xenus the sophist once paid him a visit and, after 
having seen ladies present and expensive entertain- 
ment, reproached him with it later. After an in- 
terval Aristippus asked him, “Can you join us to- 
day?”’ On the other accepting the invitation, 
Aristippus inquired, ‘‘ Why, then, did you find fault ? 
For you appear to blame the cost and not the enter- 
tainment.’” When his servant was carrying money 
and found the load too heavy—the story is told by 
Bion in his Lectures—Aristippus cried, “ Pour away 
the greater part, and carry no more than you can 
manage. Being once on a voyage, as soon as he 
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discovered the vessel to be manned by pirates, he 
took out his money and began to count it, and then, 
as if by inadvertence, he let the money fall into 
the sea, and naturally broke out into lamentation. 
Another version of the story attributes to him the 
further remark that it was better for the money to 
perish on account of Aristippus than for Aristippus 
to perish on account of the money. Dionysius once 
asked him what he was come for, and he said it was 
to impart what he had and obtain what he had not. 
But some make his answer to have been, “‘ When I 
needed wisdom, I went to Socrates; now that I am 
in need of money, I come to you.” He used to com- 
plain of mankind that in purchasing earthenware 
they made trial whether it rang true, but had no 
regular standard by which to judge life. Others 
attribute this remark to Diogenes. One day Dio- 
nysius over the wine commanded everybody to put on 
purple and dance. Plato declined, quoting the line @ : 


I could not stoop to put on women’s robes. 


Aristippus, however, put on the dress and, as he was 
about to dance, was ready with the repartee : 


Even amid the Bacchic revelry 
True modesty will not be put to shame.? 


He made a request to Dionysius on behalf of a 
friend and, failing to obtain it, fell down at his feet. 
And when some one jeered at him, he made reply, 
“ It is not I who am to blame, but Dionysius who has 
his ears in his feet.” He was once staying in Asia 
and was taken prisoner by Artaphernes, the satrap. 
‘* Can you be cheerful under these circumstances ? ” 


2 Eur. Bacch. 836, > ib. 317. 
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some one asked. “ Yes, you simpleton,’ was the 
reply, “for when should I be more cheerful than 
now that I am about to converse with Artaphernes ? ” 
Those who went through the ordinary curriculum, 
but in their studies stopped short at philosophy, he 
used to compare to the suitors of Penelope. For 
the suitors won Melantho, Polydora and the rest of 
the handmaidens, but were anything but successful 
in their wooing of the mistress. A similar remark 
is ascribed to Ariston. For, he said, when Odysseus 
went down into the under-world, he saw nearly all 
the dead and made their acquaintance, but he never 
set eyes upon their queen herself. 

Again, when Aristippus was asked what are the 
subjects which handsome boys ought to learn, his 
reply was, “ Those which will be useful to them when 
they are grown up.” To the critic who censured 
him for leaving Socrates to go to Dionysius, his 
rejoinder was, ‘‘ Yes, but I came to Socrates for 
education and to Dionysius for recreation.” When 
he had made some money by teaching, Socrates 
asked him, ““ Where did you get so much?” to which 
he replied, ‘‘ Where you got so little.” 

A courtesan having told him that she was with 
child by him, he replied, ‘‘ You are no more sure of 
this than if, after running through coarse rushes, you 
were to say you had been pricked by one in par- 
ticular.” Someone accused him of exposing his son 
as if it was not his offspring. Whereupon he replied, 
 Phlegm, too, and vermin we know to be of our 
own begetting, but for all that, because they are 
useless, we cast them as far from us as possible.” 
He received a sum of money from Dionysius at the 
same time that Plato carried off a book and, when 
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he was twitted with this, his reply was,, “ Well, I 
want money, Plato wants books.” Some one asked 
him why he let himself be refuted by Dionysius. 
“For the same reason,” said he, “as the others 
refute him.” . 

Dionysus met a request of his for money with the 
words, “ Nay, but you told me that the wise man 
would never be in want.” To which he retorted, 
‘Pay! Pay! and then let us discuss the question ; ” 
and when he was paid, ‘‘ Now you see, do you not,” 
said he, “ that I was not found wanting ? ” Dionysius 
having repeated to him the lines : 


Whoso betakes him to a prince’s court 
Becomes his slave, albeit of free birth,¢ 


he retorted : 
If a free man he come, no slave is he. ® 


This is stated by Diocles in his work On the Lives of 
Philosophers ; other writers refer the anecdotes to 
Plato. After getting in a rage with Aeschines, he 
presently addressed him thus: ‘‘ Are we not to make 
it up and desist from vapouring, or will you wait for 
some one to reconcile us over the wine-bowl?’”’ To 
which he replied, “ Agreed.” ‘‘ Then remember,” 
Aristippus went on, “ that, though I am your senior, 
I made the first approaches.” Thereupon Aeschines 
said, ““ Well done, by Hera, you are quite right ; you 
are a much better man than I am. For the quarrel 
was of my beginning, you make the first move to 
friendship.”’ Such are the repartees which are 
attributed to him. 

There have been four men called Aristippus, (1) 
our present subject, (2) the author of a book about 
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Arcadia, (3) the grandchild by a daughter of the 
first Aristippus, who was known as his mother’s pupil, 
(4) a philosopher of the New Academy. 

The following books by the Cyrenaic philosopher 
are in circulation : a history of Libya in three Books, 
sent to Dionysius ; one work containing twenty-five 
dialogues, some written in Attic, some in Dorie, as 
follows : 


Artabazus. 

To the shipwrecked. 

To the Exiles. 

To a Beggar. 

To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Lais, On the Mirror. 

Hermias. 

A Dream. 

To the Master of the Revels. 

Philomelus. 

To his Friends. 

To those who blame him for his love of old wine 
and of women. 

To those who blame him for extravagant living, 

Letter to his daughter Arete. 

To one in training for Olympia. 

An Interrogatory. 

Another Interrogatory. 

An Occasional Piece to Dionysius. 

Another, On the Statue. 

Another, On the daughter of Dionysius. 

To one who considered himself slighted. 

To one who essayed to be a counsellor. 


Some also maintain that he wrote six Books of 
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of Hedonistic tenets which occupies §§ 86-99 under four 
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97),and Theodorus (97-99). Cf. note on i. 19 and Epiphanius 
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Hegesias, Anniceris, and Theodorus, whose divergencies from 
Aristippus are noted below. The intrusion of Phaedo and 
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Essays; others, and among them Sosicrates of 
Rhodes, that he wrote none at all. 

According to Sotion in his second book, and 
Panaetius, the following treatises are his : 


On Education. 

On Virtue. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 
Artabazus. 

The Ship-wrecked. 

The Exiles. 

Six books of Essays. 

Three books of Occasional Writings (ypeiac), 
To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Socrates. 

On Fortune. 


He laid down as the end the smooth motion result- 
ing in sensation. 

Having written his life, let me now proceed to 
pass in review the philosophers of the Cyrenaic school 
which sprang from him, although some call them- 
selves followers of Hegesias, others followers of 
Anniceris, others again of Theodorus. Not but 
what we shall notice further the pupils of Phaedo, 
the chief of whom were called the school of Eretria. 
The case stands thus. The disciples of Aristippus 
were his daughter Arete, Aethiops of Ptolemais,® 
the Eretrians at this stage is certainly strange: it looks as 
if Diogenes Laertius jotted down a direction for his own 
future guidance. 

> If the city was so named after a Ptolemy, it is im- 
possible that one of its citizens could have been contemporary 
with the first Aristippus, the companion of Socrates. Even 
if Aristippus IT. was the teacher of Aethiops the difficulty is 
not removed. 
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and Antipater of Cyrene. The pupil of Arete was 
Aristippus, who went by the name of mother-taught, 
and his pupil was Theodorus, known as the atheist, 
subsequently as “god.” Antipater’s pupil was 
Epitimides of Cyrene, his was Paraebates, and he 
had as pupils Hegesias, the advocate of suicide, and 
Anniceris, who ransomed Plato. 

Those then who adhered to the teaching of 
Aristippus and were known as Cyrenaics held the 
following opinions. They laid down that there are 
two states, pleasure and pain, the former a smooth, 
the latter a rough motion, and that pleasure does 
not differ from pleasure nor is one pleasure more 
pleasant than another. The one state is agreeable 
and the other repellent to all living things. How- 
ever, the bodily pleasure which is the end is, accord- 
ing to Panaetius in his work On the Sects, not the 
settled pleasure following the removal of pains, or 
the sort of freedom from discomfort which Epicurus 
accepts and maintains to be the end. They also 
hold that there is a difference between “‘ end ”’ and 
““ happiness.”’ Our end is particular pleasure, whereas 
happiness is the sum total of all particular pleasures, 
in which are included both past and future pleasures. 

Particular pleasure is desirable for its own sake, 
whereas happiness is desirable not for its own sake 
but for the sake of particular pleasures. That 
pleasure is the end is proved by the fact that from 
our youth up we are instinctively attracted to it, 
and, when we obtain it, seek for nothing more, 
and shun nothing so much as its opposite, pain. 
Pleasure is good even if it proceed from the most 
unseemly conduct, as Hippobotus says in his work 
On the Sects. For even if the action be irregular, 
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still, at any rate, the resultant pleasure is desirable 
for its own sake and is good. The removal of 
pain, however, which is put forward in Epicurus, 
seems to them not to be pleasure at all, any more 
than the absence of pleasure is pain. For both 
pleasure and pain they hold to consist in motion, 
whereas absence of pleasure like absence of pain is 
not motion, since painlessness is the condition of one 
who is, as it were, asleep. They assert that some 
people may fail to choose pleasure because their 
minds are perverted ; not all mental pleasures and 
pains, however, are derived from bodily counter- 
parts. For instance, we take disinterested delight 
in the prosperity of our country which is as real as 
our delight in our own prosperity. Nor again do they 
admit that pleasure is derived from the memory or 
expectation of good, which was a doctrine of Epicurus. 
For they assert that the movement affecting the mind 
is exhausted in course of time. Again they hold 
that pleasure is not derived from sight or from 
hearing alone. At all events, we listen with pleasure 
to imitation of mourning, while the reality causes 
pain. They gave the names of absence of pleasure 
and absence of pain to the intermediate conditions. 
However, they insist that bodily pleasures are far 
better than mental pleasures, and bodily pains far 
worse than mental pains, and that this is the reason 
why offenders are punished with the former. For 
they assumed pain to be more repellent, pleasure 
more congenial. For these reasons they paid more 
attention to the body than to the mind. Hence, 
although pleasure is in itself desirable, yet they hold 
that the things which are productive of certain 
pleasures are often of a painful nature, the very 
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opposite of pleasure; so that to accumulate the 
pleasures which are productive of happiness appears 
to them a most irksome business. 

They do not accept the doctrine that every wise 
man lives pleasantly and every fool painfully, but 
regard it as true for the most part only. It is 
sufficient even if we enjoy but each single pleasure 
as it comes. They say that prudence is a good, 
though desirable not in itself but on account of its 
consequences ; that we make friends from interested 
motives, Just as we cherish any part of the body so 
long as we have it; that some of the virtues are 
found even in the foolish ; that bodily training con- 
tributes to the acquisition of virtue ; that the sage 
will not give way to envy or: love or superstition, 
since these weaknesses are due to mere empty 
opinion ; he will, however, feel pain and fear, these 
being natural affections; and that wealth too is 
productive of pleasure, though not desirable for its 
own sake. 

They affirm that mental affections can be known, 
but not the objects from which they come; and 
they abandoned the study of nature because of its 
apparent uncertainty, but fastened on logical in- 
quiries because of their utility. But Meleager in his 
second book On Philosophical Opinions, and Clito- 
machus in his first book On the Sects, affirm that they 
maintain Dialectic as well as Physics to be useless, 
since, when one has learnt the theory of good and 
evil, it is possible to speak with propriety, to be free 
from superstition, and to escape the fear of death. 
They also held that nothing is just or honourable or 
base by nature, but only by convention and custom. 
Nevertheless the good man will be deterred from 
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wrong-doing by the penalties imposed and the pre- - 
judices that it would arouse. Further that the wise 
man really exists. They allow progress to be attain- 
"able in philosophy as well as in other matters. They 
maintain that the pain of one man exceeds that of 
another, and that the senses are not always true and 
trustworthy. 

The school of Hegesias, as it is called, adopted the 
same ends, namely pleasure and pain. In their view 
there is no such thing as gratitude or friendship or 
beneficence, because it is not for themselves that we 
choose to do these things but simply from motives 
of interest, apart from which such conduct is nowhere 
found. They denied the possibility of happiness, for 
the body is infected with much suffering, while the 
soul shares in the sufferings of the body and is a 
prey to disturbance, and fortune often disappoints. 
From all this it follows that happiness cannot be 
realized. Moreover, life and death are each desirable 
in turn. But that there is anything naturally 
pleasant or unpleasant they deny ; when some men 
are pleased and others pained by the same objects, 
this is owing to the lack or rarity or surfeit of such 
objects. Poverty and riches have no relevance to 
pleasure ; for neither the rich nor the poor as such 
have any special share in pleasure. Slavery and 
freedom, nobility and low birth, honour and dis- 
honour, are alike indifferent in a calculation of 
pleasure. To the fool life is advantageous, while to 
the wise it is a matter of indifference. The wise man 
will be guided in all he does by his own interests, 
for there is none other whom he regards as equally 
deserving. For supposing him to reap the greatest 
advantages from another, they would not be equal to 
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what he contributes himself. They also disallow 
the claims of the senses, because they do nvi lead 
to accurate knowledge. Whatever appears rational 
should be done. They affirmed that allowance should 
be made for errors, for no man errs voluntarily, but 
under constraint of some suffering ; that we should 
not hate men, but rather teach them better. The 
wise man will not have so much advantage over 
others in the choice of goods as in the avoidance of 
evils, making it his end to live without pain of body 
or mind. This then, they say, is the advantage 
accruing to those who make no distinction between 
any of the objects which produce pleasure. 

The school of Anniceris in other respects agreed 
with them, but admitted that friendship and grati- 
tude and respect for parents do exist in real life, and 
that a good man will sometimes act out of patriotic 
motives. Hence, if the wise man receive annoyance, 
he will be none the less happy even if few pleasures 
accrue to him. The happiness of a friend is not in 
itself desirable, for it is not felt by his neighbour. 
Instruction is not sufficient in itself to inspire us 
with confidence and to make us rise superior to the 
opinion of the multitude. Habits must be formed 
because of the bad disposition which has grown up 
in us from the first. A friend should be cherished 
not merely for his utility—for, if that fails, we should 
then no longer associate with him—but for the good 
feeling for the sake of which we shall even endure 
hardships. Nay, though we make pleasure the end 
and are annoyed when deprived of it, we shall 
nevertheless cheerfully endure this because of our 
love to our friend. 

The Theodoreans derived their name from Theo- 
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dorus, who has already been mentioned, and adopted 
his doctrines. Theodorus was a man who utterly 
rejected the current belief in the gods. And I have 
come across a book of his entitled Of the Gods which 
is not contemptible. From that book, they say, 
Epicurus borrowed most of what he wrote on the 
subject. 

Theodorus was also a pupil of Anniceris and of 
Dionysius the dialectician, as Antisthenes mentions 
in his Successions of Philosophers. We considered joy 
and grief to be the supreme good and evil, the one 
brought about by wisdom, the other by folly. Wis- 
dom and justice he called goods, and their opposites 
evils, pleasure and pain being intermediate to good 
and evil. Friendship he rejected because it did not 
exist between the unwise nor between the wise ; 
with the former, when the want is removed, the 
friendship disappears, whereas the wise are self- 
sufficient and have no need of friends. It was 
reasonable, as he thought, for the good man not to 
risk his life in the defence of his country, for he would 
never throw wisdom away to benefit the unwise. 

He said the world was his country. Theft, adultery, 
and sacrilege would be allowable upon occasion, since 
none of these acts is by nature base, if once you 
have removed the prejudice against them, which is 
kept up in order to hold the foolish multitude 
together. The wise man would indulge his passions 
openly without the least regard to circumstances. 
Hence he would use such arguments as this. “ Is 
a woman who is skilled in grammar useful in so far 
as she is skilled in grammar.?” “Yes.” “ And is 
a boy or a youth skilled in grammar useful in so far 
as he is skilled in grammar?” “Yes.” “ Again, 
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is a woman who is beautiful useful in so far as she 
is beautiful? And the use of beauty is to be en- 
joyed?”’ “Yes.” When this was admitted, he 
would press the argument to the conclusion, namely, 
that he who uses anything for the purpose for which 
it is useful does no wrong. And by some such 
interrogatories he would carry his point. 

He appears to have been called Geés (god) in 
consequence of the following argument addressed to 
him by Stilpo. ‘‘ Are you, Theodorus, what you 
declare yourself to be?” To this he assented, and 
Stilpo continued, “ And do you Say you are god? ”’ 
To this he agreed. ‘‘ Then it follows that you are 
god.” Theodorus accepted this, and Stilpo said with 
a smile, “ But, you rascal, at this rate you would 
allow yourself to be a jackdaw and ten thousand 
other things.”’ 

. However, Theodorus, sitting on one occasion beside 

Euryclides, the hierophant, began, “Tell me, 
Euryclides, who they are who violate the mysteries ?”’ 
Kuryclides replied, ‘‘ Those who disclose them to the 
uninitiated.” “ Then you violate them,” said Theo- 
dorus, “ when you explain them to the uninitiated.” 
Yet he would hardly have escaped from being brought 
before the Areopagus if Demetrius of Phalerum had 
not rescued him. And Amphicrates in his book Upon 
Illustrious Men says he was condemned to drink the 
hemlock. 

For a while he stayed at the court of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, and was once sent by him as 
ambassador to Lysimachus. And on this occasion 
his language was so bold that Lysimachus said, “ Tell 
me, are you not the Theodorus who was banished 
from Athens?” To which he replied, “‘ Your in- 
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formation is correct, for, when Athens could not bear 
me any more than Semele could Dionysus, she cast 
me out.” And upon Lysimachus adding, “ Take 
care you do not come here again,” “ I never will,” 
said he, “ unless Ptolemy sends me.” Mithras, the 
king’s minister, standing by and saying, “ It seems 
that you can ignore not only gods but kings as well,” 
Theodorus replied, ““ How can you say that I ignore 
the gods when I regard you as hateful to the gods ? ” 
He is said on one occasion in Corinth to have walked 
abroad with a numerous train of pupils, and Metrocles 
the Cynic, who was washing chervil, remarked, “‘ You, 
sophist that you are, would not have wanted all 
these pupils if you had washed vegetables.” There- 
upon Theodorus retorted, “ And you, if you had 
known how to associate with men, would have had no 
use for these vegetables.” A similar anecdote is told 
of Diogenes and Aristippus, as mentioned above.4 

Such was the character of Theodorus and _ his 
surroundings. At last he retired to Cyrene, where 
he lived with Magas and continued to be held in 
high honour. The first time that he was expelled 
from Cyrene he is credited with a witty remark : 
‘““ Many thanks,® men of Cyrene,” said he, “ for driv- 
ing me from Libya into Greece.” 

Some twenty persons have borne the name of 
Theodorus: (1) a Samian, the son of Rhoecus. He 
it was who advised laying charcoal embers under the 
foundations of the temple in Ephesus; for, as the 
ground was very damp, the ashes, being free from 
woody fibre, would retain a solidity which is actually 
proof against moisture. (2) A Cyrenaean geometer, 


> Or, if kakés is the right reading, ‘‘ It is unkind of you.” 
kaos is Stephanus’s conjecture. 
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whose lectures Plato attended. (3) The philosopher 
above referred to. (4) The author of a fine work on 
practising the voice. (5) An authority upon musical 
composers from Terpander onwards. (6) A Stoic. 
(7) A writer upon the Romans. (8) A Syracusan 
who wrote upon Tactics. (9) A Byzantine, famous 
for his political speeches. (10) Another, equally 
famous, mentioned by Aristotle in his Epitome of 
Orators. (11) A Theban sculptor. (12) A painter, 
mentioned by Polemo. (13) An Athenian painter, 
of whom Menodotus writes. (14) An Ephesian 
painter, who is mentioned by Theophanes in his 
work upon painting. (15) A poet who wrote epi- 
grams. (16) A writer on poets. (17) A physician, 
pupil of Athenaeus. (18) A Stoic philosopher of 
Chios. (19) A Milesian, also a Stoic philosopher 
(20) A tragic poet. 


Cuapter 9. PHAEDO 


Phaedo was a native of Elis, of noble family, who 
on the fall of that city was taken captive and forcibly 
consigned to a house of ill-fame. But he would 
close the door and so contrive to join Socrates’ 
circle, and in the end Socrates induced Alcibiades 
or Crito with their friends to ransom him ; from that 
time onwards he studied philosophy as became a 
free man. Hieronymus in his work On Suspense of 
Judgement attacks him and calls him a slave. Of the 
dialogues which bear his name the Zopyrus and Simon 
are genuine ; the Niczas is doubtful; the Medius is 
said by some to be the work of Aeschines, while 
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@ So called to distinguish it from Megara Hyblaea, in 
Sicily. 
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others ascribe it to Polyaenus; the Antimachus or 
The Elders is also doubted; the Cobblers’ Tales are 
also by some attributed to Aeschines. 

He was succeeded by Plistanus of Elis, and a 
generation later by Menedemus of Eretria and 
Asclepiades of Phlius, who came over from Stilpo’s 
school. Till then the school was known as that of 
Elis, but from Menedemus onward it was called the 
Eretrian school. Of Menedemus we shall have to 
speak hereafter, because he too started a new school. | 


Cuapter 10. EUCLIDES 


Euclides was a native of Megara on the Isthmus,? 
or according to some of Gela, as Alexander states in 
his Successions of Philosophers. We applied himself 
to the writings of Parmenides, and his followers were 
called Megarians after him, then Eristics, and at a 
later date Dialecticians, that name having first been 
given to them by Dionysius of Chalcedon because 
they put their arguments into the form of question 
and answer. Hermodorus tells us that, after the 
death of Socrates, Plato and the rest of the philo- 
sophers came to him, being alarmed at the cruelty 
of the tyrants. He held the supreme good to be 
really one, though called by many names, sometimes 
wisdom, sometimes God, and again Mind, and so 
forth. But all that is contradictory of the good he 
used to reject, declaring that it had no existence. 

When he impugned a demonstration, it was not 
the premisses but the conclusion that he attacked. 
He rejected the argument from analogy, declaring 
that it must be taken either from similars or from 
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dissimilars. If it were drawn from similars, it is with 
these and not with their analogies that their argu- 
ments should deal ; if from dissimilars, it is gratuitous 
to set them side by side. Hence Timon says of him, 
with a side hit at the other Socratics as well @: 


But I care not for these babblers, nor for anyone besides, 
not for Phaedo whoever he be, nor wrangling Euclides, who 
inspired the Megarians with a frenzied love of controversy. 


He wrote six dialogues, entitled Lamprias, Ae- 
schines, Phoenix, Crito, Alcibiades, and a Discourse on 
Love. To the school of Euclides belongs Eubulides 
of Miletus, the author of many dialectical arguments 
in an interrogatory form, namely, The Liar, The Dis- 
guised, Electra, The Veiled Figure, The Sorites, The 
Horned One, and The Bald Head. Of him it is said 
by one of the Comic poets ® : 


Eubulides the Eristic, who propounded his quibbles about 
horns and confounded the orators with falsely pretentious 
arguments, is gone with all the braggadocio of a Demo- 
sthenes. 


Demosthenes was probably his pupil and thereby 
improved his faulty pronunciation of the letter R. 
Kubulides kept up a controversy with Aristotle and 
said much to discredit him, 

Among other members the school of Eubulides 
included Alexinus of Elis, a man very fond of con- 
troversy, for which reason he was called Elenxinus. 
In particular he kept up a controversy with Zeno. 
Hermippus says of him that he left Elis and removed 
to Olympia, where he studied philosophy. His pupils 
inquired why he took up his abode here, and were 


Fr 9351; > Meineke, 0.G.F. iv. 618. 
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told that it was his intention to found a school which 
should be called the Olympian school. But as their 
provisions ran short and they found the place un- 
healthy, they left it, and for the rest of his days 
Alexinus lived in solitude with a single servant. 
And some time afterwards, as he was swimming in 
the Alpheus, the point of a reed ran into him, and 
of this injury he died. 
I have composed the following lines upon him ¢ : 


It was not then a vain tale that once an unfortunate man, 
while diving, pierced his foot somehow with a nail; since 
that great man Alexinus, before he could cross the Alpheus, 
was pricked by a reed and met his death. 


He has written not only a reply to Zeno but other 
works, including one against Ephorus the historian. 

To the school of Eubulides also belonged EKuphantus 
of Olynthus, who wrote a history of his own times. 
He was besides a poet and wrote several tragedies, 
with which he made a great reputation at the 
festivals. He taught King Antigonus ° and dedicated 
to him a work On Kingship which was very popular. 
He died of old age. 

There are also other pupils of Eubulides, amongst 
them Apollonius surnamed Cronus. He had a pupil 
Diodorus, the son of Ameinias of Iasus, who was 
also nicknamed Cronus.¢ Callimachus in his Epi- 
grams says of him : 

Momus himself chalked up on the walls ‘“‘ Cronus is wise.” 
He too was a dialectician and was supposed to 
have been the first who discovered the arguments 

* Anth. Plan, iii. 129. 

> i.e. Antigonus Doson, born 262 8.c. Cf. F.H.G. iii. 20. 


° See Strabo xiv. 658, who says the nickname was trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the more celebrated pupil. 
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known as the “ Veiled Figure’ and the ‘‘ Horned 
One.” When he was staying with Ptolemy Soter, 
he had certain dialectical questions addressed to him 
by Stilpo, and, not being able to solve them on the 
spot, he was reproached by the king and, among 
other slights, the nickname Cronus was applied to 
him by way of derision. He left the banquet and, 
after writing a pamphlet upon the logical problem, 
ended his days in despondency. Upon him too I 
have written lines ¢ : 


Diodorus Cronus, what sad fate 
Buried you in despair, 

So that you hastened to the shades below, 
Perplexed by Stilpo’s quibbles ? 

You would deserve your name of Cronus better 
If C and R were gone.? 

The successors of Euclides include Ichthyas, the 
son of Metallus, an excellent man, to whom Diogenes 
the Cynic has addressed one of his dialogues; Clino- 
machus of Thurii, who was the first to write about 
propositions, predications and the like; and Stilpo of 
Megara, a most distinguished philosopher, of whom 
we have now to treat. 


CuapTer 11. STILPO 


Stilpo, a citizen of Megara in Greece, was a pupil 
of some of the followers of Euclides, although others 
make him a pupil of Euclides himself,and furthermore 
of Thrasymachus of Corinth, who was the friend of 
Ichthyas, according to Heraclides. And so far did 
he excel all the rest in inventiveness and sophistry 
that nearly the whole of Greece was attracted to 


@ Anth. Plan. vii. 19. > Leaving dvos=** ass.” 
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him and joined the school of Megara. On this let 
me cite the exact words of Philippus the Megarian 
philosopher: “for from Theophrastus he drew away 
the theorist Metrodorus and Timagoras of Gela, 
from Aristotle the Cyrenaic philosopher, Clitarchus, 
and Simmias; and as for the dialecticians themselves, 
he gained over Paeonius from Aristides ; Diphilus of 
Bosphorus, the son of Euphantus, and Myrmex, the 
son of Exaenetus, who had both come to refute him, 
he made his devoted adherents.’ And besides these 
he won over Phrasidemus the Peripatetic, an accom- 
plished physicist, and Alcimus the rhetorician, the 
first orator in all Greece; Crates, too, and many 
others he got into his toils, and, what is more, along 
with these, he carried off Zeno the Phoenician. 

He was also an authority on politics. 

He married a wife, and had a mistress named 
Nicarete, as Onetor has somewhere stated. He had 
a profligate daughter, who was married to his friend 
Simmias of Syracuse. And, as she would not live 
by rule, some one told Stilpo that she was a disgrace 
to him. To this he replied, “ Not so, any more than 
I am an honour to her.” 

Ptolemy Soter, they say, made much of him, and 
when he had got possession of Megara, offered him 
a sum of money and invited him to return with him 
to Egypt. But Stilpo would only accept a very 
moderate sum, and he declined the proposed journey, 
and removed to Aegina until Ptolemy set sail. 
Again, when Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, had 
taken Megara, he took measures that Stilpo’s house 
should be preserved and all his plundered property 
restored to him. But when he requested that a 
schedule of the lost property should be drawn up, 
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Stilpo denied that he had lost anything which really 
belonged to him, for no one had taken away his learn- 
ing, while he still had his eloquence and knowledge. 

And conversing upon the duty of doing good to 
men he made such an impression on the king that 
he became eager to hear him. There is a story that 
he once used the following argument concerning the 
Athena of Phidias: “Is it not Athena the daughter 
of Zeus who is a goddess?’’ And when the other 
said “ Yes,’ he went on, “‘ But this at least is not 
by Zeus but by Phidias,’”’ and, this being granted, 
he concluded, “ This then is not a god.” For this 
he was summoned before the Areopagus; he did 
not deny the charge, but contended that the reason- 
ing was correct, for that Athena was no god but a 
goddess ; it was the male divinities who were gods. 
However, the story goes that the Areopagites ordered 
him to quit the city, and that thereupon Theodorus, 
whose nickname was Qe¢ds, said in derision, ‘‘ Whence 
did Stilpo learn this ? and how could he tell whether 
she was a god or a goddess?” But in truth Theo- 
dorus was most impudent, and Stilpo most ingenious. 

When Crates asked him whether the gods take 
delight in prayers and adorations, he is said to have 
replied, “ Don’t put such a question in the street, 
simpleton, but when we are alone!” It is said that 
Bion, when he was asked the same question whether 
there are gods, replied : 

tas you not scatter the crowd from me, O much-enduring 
elder ? 

In character Stilpo was simple and unaffected, and 
he could readily adapt himself to the plain man. 
For instance, when Crates the Cynic did not answer 
the question put to him and only insulted the ques- 
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Aéyovra avOpwrrov civau pnodeva" ovre yap TOVvoE 

civat oUTe TOvdEe* TL yap UGAAoV TOVSE } TOVdE; OVD’ 
dpa Tovde. Kal maAw: To Adxyavov ovK EoTL TO 
devxvdpevov’ Adxavov Mev yap HY mpo pLupiwy eTav" 
ovK apa €oTt TobTO Adyavov. dact 5’ adrov dut- 

~ / ~ ~ 
AobvTa Kparnre peta€d ometoar ty0is mpiacba- 
~ > 

Tod 8 éemtomwpévov Kal dackovtos, ““ KaTadeizrets 

aE TE Som i: oak Sir 3 ,»  » EM \ \ 
tov Adyov ; ovK eywye, edn, “adda Tov pev 
* The pun upon xaod (“ new’”’) and cal voi (‘‘ mind as 


well ’’) recurs vi. 3. 
> Anth. Plan. Add. v. 13b. 
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tioner, ‘‘ I knew,” said Stilpo, “ that you would utter 
anything rather than what you ought.” And once 
when Crates held out a fig to him when putting a 
question, he took the fig and ate it. Upon which 
the other exclaimed, ‘‘ O Heracles, I have lost the 
fig,” and Stilpo remarked, ‘‘ Not only that but your 
question as well, for which the fig was payment in 
advance.” Again, on seeing Crates shrivelled with 
cold in the winter, he said, ‘“ You seem to me, Crates, 
to want a new coat,” i.e. to be wanting in sense as 
well.¢ And the other being annoyed replied with 
the following burlesque ® : 


And Stilpo I saw enduring toilsome woes in Megara, 
where men say that the bed of Typhos is. There he would 
ever be wrangling, and many comrades about him, wasting 
time in the verbal pursuit of virtue. 


It is said that at Athens he so attracted the public 
that people would run together from the workshops 
to look at him. And when some one said, “ Stilpo, 
they stare at you as if you were some strange crea- 
ture.” ‘‘ No, indeed,” said he, “ but as if I were a 
genuine man.” And, being a consummate master 
of controversy, he used to demolish even the ideas, 
and say that he who asserted the existence of Man 
meant no individual ; he did not mean this man or 
that. For why should he mean the one more than 
the other? Therefore neither does he mean this 
individual man. Again, “ vegetable” is not what 
is shown to me, for vegetable existed ten thousand 
years ago. Therefore this is not vegetable. The 
story goes that while in the middle of an argument 
with Crates he hurried off to buy fish, and, when 
Crates tried to detain him and urged that he was 
leaving the argument, his answer was, “Not I. I 
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keep the argument though I am leaving you ; for 
the argument will remain, but the fish will soon be 
sold.” 

Nine dialogues of his are extant written in frigid 
style, Moschus, Aristippus or Callias, Ptolemy, Chaere- 
crates, Metrocles, Anaximenes, Epigenes, To his 
Daughter, Aristotle. Heraclides relates that Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic school, was one of Stilpo’s pupils ¢ ; 
Hermippus that Stilpo died at a great age after 
taking wine to hasten his end. 

I have written an epitaph on him also ® : 

Surely you know Stilpo the Megarian; old age and then 
disease laid him low, a formidable pair. But he found in 
wine a charioteer too strong for that evil team; he quaffed 
it eagerly and was borne along. 

He was also ridiculed by Sophilus the Comic poet 
in his drama The Wedding ¢ : 


What Charinus says is just Stilpo’s stoppers. 


CuapTer 12. CRITO 


Crito was a citizen of Athens. He was most 
affectionate in his disposition towards Socrates, and 
took such care of him that none of his wants were 
left unsupplied. Further, his sons Critobulus, Her- 
mogenes, Epigenes and Ctesippus were pupils of 
Socrates. Crito too wrote seventeen dialogues which 
are extant in a single volume under the titles : 


That men are not made good by instruction. 
Concerning superfluity. 


* Compare the anecdote in vii. 24 from Apollonius of 
Tyre. 

®’ Anth Plan. v. 42. 

° Meineke, C.G.F’. iv. 386, s.v. Diphilus. 
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\ ht “~ a > int Me 
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\ 3 , a“ = / 
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Tlept Snpaywytas. 
Tlepi T LLNS. 
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What is expedient, or The Statesman. 
Of Beauty. 

On Doing Il. 

On Tidiness. 

On Law. 

Of that which is Divine, 

On Arts. 

Of Society. 

Of Wisdom. 

Protagoras, or The Statesman. 
On Letters. 

Of Poetry. 

Of Learning. 

On Knowing, or On Science. 


What is Knowledge. 


CuapTer 13. SIMON 


Simon was a citizen of Athens and a cobbler. 
When Socrates came to his workshop and began to 
converse, he used to make notes of all that he could 
remember. And this is why people apply the term 
‘“‘leathern” to his dialogues. These dialogues are 
thirty-three in number, extant in a single volume : 


Of the Gods. 

Of the Good. 

On the Beautiful. 

What is the Beautiful. 

On the Just: two dialogues. 

Of Virtue, that it cannot be taught. 
Of Courage: three dialogues. 

On Law. 

On Guiding the People. 

Of Honour. 
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TOUNTEWS. 
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Of Poetry. 

On Good Hating. 

On Love. 

On Philosophy. 

On Knowledge. 

On Music. 

On Poetry. 

What is the Beautiful 
On Teaching. 

On the Art of Conversation 
Of Judging. 

Of Being. 

Of Number. 

On Diligence. 

On Efficiency. 

On Greed. 

On Pretentiousness 
On the Beautiful 


Others are: 


On Deliberation. 
On Reason, or On Expediency. 
On Doing Wl. 


He was the first, so we are told, who introduced 
the Socratic dialogues as a form of conversation. 
When Pericles promised to support him and urged 
him to come to him, his reply was, “ I will not part 
with my free speech for money.” 

There was another Simon, who wrote treatises On 
Rhetoric ; another, a physician, in the time of Seleucus 
Nicanor ; and a third who was a sculptor. 
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CuaptTer 14, GLAUCON 


Glaucon was a citizen of Athens. Nine dialogues 
of his are extant in a single volume : 


Phidylus. 
Euripides. 
Amyntichus. 
Euthias. 
Lysithides. 
Aristophanes. 
Cephalus. 
Anaxiphemus. 
Menexenus. 


There are also extant thirty-two others, which are 
considered spurious. 


CuapTer 15. SIMMIAS 


Simmias was a citizen of Thebes. Twenty-three 
dialogues of his are extant in a single volume : 


On Wisdom. 
On Reasoning. 
On Music. 
On Verses. 
Of Courage. 
On Philosophy. 
Of Truth. 
On Letters. 
On Teaching. 
On Art. 
On Government. 
Of that which is becoming. 
Of that which is to be chosen and avoided. 
On Friendship. 
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Ilept tov etdevar. 
Tlepi Puyijs. 
Ilept tod ed hv. 
Ilept dvvarov. 
Ilept ypynpatov. 
Ilept (wis. 

Ti ro KaAov. 
Ilept évipedeias. 
Ilepi epwros. 


Ked. us’. KEBHS 


125 KeéBys 6 OnBatos: Kal TovTov fépovrar diadoyor 


Tpeis* 
Ilivaé. 
‘Edoun. 
Ppivixos. 


Ked. 16’. MENEAHMOX 


[MevéSnpos] Otros tHv ard Daidwvos, Kreu- 
obévous tod Tav Oeompomidav Kadovpévwv vi0s, 
avdpos evyevods pev, apxiTéxtovos 5€ Kat TévnTOS* 
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¢ 2 \ f ¢ / > ~ 
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/ / / / aw, / > \ ¢ 
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/ \ \ \ ¢ - € \ 
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: ~ > / > / AT es > en t-) / 
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/ > / \ ~ / / 

426 Telav. “AoKAnmidadov d€ tod DAaciov meptota- 
cavtos atrov éyéveto ev Meydpots rapa UriATrwn, 
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On Knowledge. 

Of the Soul. 

On a Good Life. 

Of that which is possible. 
On Money. 

On Life. 

What is the beautiful. 

On Diligence. 


On Love. 


CuapTerR 16. CEBES 


Cebes was a citizen of Thebes. Three dialogues 
of his are extant : 


The Tablet. 
The Seventh Day. 
Phrynichus. 


Cuaprer 17. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus belonged to Phaedo’s school; he was 
_ the son of Clisthenes, a member of the clan called 
the Theopropidae, of good family, though a builder 
and a poor man; others say that he was a scene- 
painter and that Menedemus learnt both trades. 
Hence, when he had proposed a decree, a certain 
Alexinius attacked him, declaring that the philosopher 
was not a proper person to design either a scene or 
a decree. When Menedemus was dispatched by 
the Eretrians to Megara on garrison duty, he paid 
a visit to Plato at the Academy and was so captivated 
that he abandoned the service of arms. Asclepiades 
of Phlius drew him away, and he lived at Megara 
with Stilpo, whose lectures they both attended. 
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Thence they sailed to Elis, where they joined 
Anchipylus and Moschus of the school of Phaedo. 
Down to their time, as was stated in the Life of 
Phaedo, the school was called the Elian school. 
Afterwards it was called the Eretrian school, from 
the city to which my subject belonged. 

It would appear that Menedemus was somewhat 
pompous. Hence Crates burlesques him thus @ : 


Asclepiades the sage of Phlius and the Eretrian bull ; 
and Timon as follows ® : 
A puffing, supercilious purveyor of humbug. 


He was a man of such dignity that, when Eury- 
lochus of Casandrea was invited by Antigonus to 
court along with Cleippides, a youth of Cyzicus, he 
declined the invitation, being afraid that Menedemus 
would hear of it, so caustic and outspoken was he. 
When a young gallant would have taken liberties 
with him, he said not a word but picked up a twig 
and drew an insulting picture on the ground, until 
all eyes were attracted and the young man, per- 
ceiving the insult, made off. When Hierocles, who 
was in command of the Piraeus, walked up and 
down along with him in the shrine of Amphiaraus, 
and talked much of the capture of Eretria, he made 
no other reply beyond asking him what Antigonus’s 
object was in treating him as he did. 

To an adulterer who was giving himself airs he 
said, ‘‘ Do you not know that, if cabbage has a good 
flavour, so for that matter has radish ? ”’ Hearing 
a youth who was very noisy, he said, “‘ See what 
there is behind you.’”’ When Antigonus consulted 
him as to whether he should go to a rout, he sent 
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a message to say no more than this, that he was the 
son of a king. When a stupid fellow related some- 
thing to him with no apparent object, he inquired 
if he had a farm. And hearing that he had, and 
that there was a large stock of cattle on it, he said, 
“ Then go and look after them, lest it should happen 
that they are ruined and a clever farmer thrown 
away.” To one who inquired if the good man ever 
married, he replied, “ Do you think me good or 
not?’ The reply being in the affirmative, he said, 
“Well, I am married.” Of one who affirmed that 
there were many good things, he inquired how many, 
and whether he thought there were more than a 
hundred. Not being able to curb the extravagance 
of some one who had invited him to dinner, he said 
nothing when he was invited, but rebuked his host 
tacitly by confining himself to olives. However, on 
account of this freedom of speech he was in great 
peril in Cyprus with his friend Asclepiades when 
staying at the court of Nicocreon. For when the 
king held the usual monthly feast and invited these 
two along with the other philosophers, we are told 
that Menedemus said that, if the gathering of such 
men was a good thing, the feast ought to have been 
held every day ; if not, then it was superfluous even 
on the present occasion. The tyrant having replied 
to this by saying that on this day he had the 
leisure to hear philosophers, he pressed the point 
still more stubbornly, declaring, while the feast was 
going on, that any and every occasion should be 
employed in listening to philosophers. The con- 
sequence was that, if a certain flute-player had not 
got them away, they would have been put to death. 
Hence when they were in a storm in the boat 
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Asclepiades is reported to have said that the flute- 
player through good playing had proved their salva- 
tion when the free speech of Menedemus had been 
their undoing. 3 

He shirked work, it is said, and was indifferent to 
the fortunes of his school. At least no order could be 
seen in his classes, and no circle of benches ; but each 
man would listen where he happened to be, walking or 
sitting, Menedemus himself behaving in the same way. 
In other respects he is said to have been nervous and 
careful of his reputation; so much so that, when 
Menedemus himself and Asclepiades were helping 
a man who had formerly been a builder to build a 
house, whereas Asclepiades appeared stripped on the 
roof passing the mortar, Menedemus would try to 
hide himself as often as he saw anyone coming. 
After he took part in public affairs, he was so nervous 
that, when offering the frankincense, he would 
actually miss the censer. And once, when Crates 
stood about him and attacked him for meddling in 
politics, he ordered certain men to have Crates 
locked up. But Crates none the less watched him 
as he went by and, standing on tiptoe, called him a 
pocket Agamemnon and Hegesipolis. 

He was also in a way rather superstitious. At all 
events once, when he was at an inn with Asclepiades 
and had inadvertently eaten some meat which had 
been thrown away, he turned sick and pale when he 
learnt the fact, until Asclepiades rebuked him, saying 
that it was not the meat which disturbed him but 
merely his suspicion of it. In all other respects he 
was magnanimous and liberal. In his habit of body, 
even in old age, he was as firm and sunburnt in 
appearance as any athlete, being stout and always 
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in the pink of condition; in stature he was well- 
proportioned, as may be seen from the statuette in 
the ancient Stadium at Eretria. For it represents 
him, intentionally no doubt, almost naked, and dis- 
plays the greater part of his body. 

He was fond of entertaining and used to collect 
humerous parties about him because Eretria was 
unhealthy ; amongst these there would be parties of 
poets and musicians. He welcomed Aratus also and 
Lycophron the tragic poet, and Antagoras of Rhodes, 
but, above all, he applied himself to the study of 
Homer and, next, the Lyric poets ; then to Sophocles, 
and also to Achaeus, to whom he assigned the second 
place as a writer of satiric dramas, giving Aeschylus 
the first. Hence he quoted against his political 
opponents the following lines ¢ : 

Ere long the swift is overtaken by the feeble, 

And the eagle by the tortoise, 
which are from the Omphale, a satiric drama of 
Achaeus. Therefore it is a mistake to say that he’ 
had read nothing except the Medea of Kuripides, 
which some have asserted to be the work of Neophron 
of Sicyon. 

He despised the teachers of the school of Plato 
and Xenocrates as well as the Cyrenaic philosopher 
Paraebates. He had a great admiration for Stilpo ; 
and on one occasion, when he was questioned about 
him, he made no other answer than that he was a 
gentleman. Menedemus was difficult to.see through, 
and in making a bargain it was difficult to get the 
better of him. He would twist and turn in every 
direction, and he excelled in inventing objections. 
He was a great controversialist, according to Anti- 


* Nauck, 7'.G.F'.2, Achaeus, 34. 
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sthenes in his Successtons of Philosophers. In par- 
ticular he was fond of using the following argument : 
“ Is the one of two things different from the other ? ”’ 


“Yes.” “‘ And is conferring benefits different from 
the good?” “Yes.” “Then to confer benefits is 
not good.” 


It is said that he disallowed negative propositions, 
converting them into affirmatives, and of these he 
admitted simple propositions only, rejecting those 
which are not simple, I mean hypothetical and 
complex propositions. Heraclides declares that, 
although in his doctrines he was a Platonist, yet he 
made sport of dialectic. So that, when Alexinus 
once inquired if he had left off beating his father, his 
answer was, “ Why, I was not beating him and have 
not left off’; and upon Alexinus insisting that he 
ought to have cleared up the ambiguity by a plain 
“Yes”’ or “No,” “It would be absurd,” he said, 
“ for me to conform to your rules when I can stop 
you on the threshold.”” And when Bion persistently 
ran down the soothsayers, Menedemus said he was 
slaying the slain. 

On hearing some one say that the greatest good 
was to get all you want, he rejoined, “ To want the 
right things is a far greater good.” Antigonus of 
Carystus asserts that he never wrote or composed 
anything, and so never held firmly by any doctrine. 
He adds that in discussing questions he was so 
pugnacious that he would only retire after he had 
been badly mauled. And yet, though he was so 
violent in debate, he was as mild as possible in his 
conduct. For instance, though he made sport of 
Alexinus and bantered him cruelly, he was neverthe- 
less very kind to him, for, when his wife was afraid 
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that on her journey she might be set upon and 
robbed, he gave her an escort from Delphi to Chalcis. 

He was a very warm friend, as is shown by his 
affection for Asclepiades, which was hardly inferior 
to the devotion shown by Pylades. But, Asclepiades 
being the elder, it was said that he was the play- 
wright and Menedemus the actor. They say that 
once, when Archipolis had given them a cheque for 
half a talent, they stickled so long over the point as 
to whose claim came second that neither of them 
got the money. It is said that they married a 
mother and her daughter ; Asclepiades married the 
daughter and Menedemus the mother. But after 
the death of his own wife, Asclepiades took the wife 
of Menedemus ; and afterwards the latter, when he 
became head of the state, married a rich woman as 
his second wife. Nevertheless, as they kept one 
household, Menedemus entrusted his former wife 
with the care of his establishment. However, 
Asclepiades died first at a great age at Eretria, 
having lived with Menedemus economically, though 
they had ample means. Some time afterwards a 
favourite of Asclepiades, having come to a party 
and being refused admittance by the pupils, 
Menedemus ordered them to admit him, saying 
that even now, when under the earth, Asclepiades 
opened the door for him. It was Hipponicus the 
Macedonian and Agetor of Lamia who were their 
chief supporters; the one gave each of the two 
thirty minae, while Hipponicus furnished Menedemus 
with two thousand drachmae with which to portion 
his daughters. There were three of them according 
to Heraclides, his children by a wife who was a 
native of Oropus. 
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He used to give his parties in this fashion: he 
would breakfast beforehand with two or three friends 
and stay until it was late in the day. And in the 
next place some one would summon the guests who 
had arrived and who had themselves already dined, 
so that, if anyone came too soon, he would walk up 
and down and inquire from those who came out of 
the house what was on the table and what o’clock 
it was. If then it was only vegetables or salt fish, 
they would depart; but if there was meat, they 
would enter the house. In the summer time a rush 
mat was put upon each couch, in winter time a sheep- 
skin. The guest brought his own cushion. The 
loving-cup which was passed round was no larger 
than a pint cup. The dessert consisted of lupins or 
beans, sometimes of ripe fruit such as pears, pome- 
granates, a kind of pulse, or even dried figs. All of 
these facts are mentioned by Lycophron in_ his 
satiric drama entitled Menedemus, which was com- 
posed as a tribute tohim. Here is a specimen of it ¢: 


And after a temperate feast the modest cup was passed 
round with discretion, and their dessert was temperate dis- 
course for such as cared to listen. 


At first he was despised, being called a cynic and 
a humbug by the Eretrians. But afterwards he was 
greatly admired, so much so that they entrusted him 
with the government of the state. He was sent as 
envoy to Ptolemy and to Lysimachus, being honoured 
wherever he went. He was, moreover, envoy to 
Demetrius, and he caused the yearly tribute of 
two hundred talents which the city used to pay 
Demetrius to be reduced by fifty talents. And 
when he was accused to Demetrius of intriguing 
to hand over the city to Ptolemy, he defended 
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himself in a letter which commences thus: ‘‘ Mene- 
demus to King Demetrius, greeting. I hear that 
a report has reached you concerning me.’ There 


is a tradition that one Aeschylus who belonged 
to the opposite party had made these charges against 
him. He seems to have behaved with the utmost 
dignity in the embassy to Demetrius on the subject 
of Oropus, as Euphantus relates in his Histories. 
Antigonus too was much attached to him and used to 
proclaim himself his pupil. And when he vanquished 
the barbarians near the town of Lysimachia, Mene- 
demus moved a decree in his honour in simple terms 
and free from flattery, beginning thus: “ On the 
motion of the generals and the councillors—Whereas 
King Antigonus is returning to his own country after 
vanquishing the barbarians in battle, and whereas 
in all his undertakings he prospers according to his 
will, the senate and the people have decreed . . .” 

On these grounds, then, and from his friendship for 
him in other matters, he was suspected of betraying 
the city to Antigonus, and, being denounced by 
Aristodemus, withdrew from Eretria and stayed 
awhile in Oropus in the temple of Amphiaraus. 
And, because some golden goblets were missing 
from the temple, he was ordered to depart by a 
general vote of the Boeotians, as is stated by 
Hermippus ; and thereupon in despair, after a secret 
visit to his native city, he took with him his wife 
and daughters and came to the court of Antigonus, 
where he died of a broken heart. 

Heraclides tells quite another story, that he was 
made councillor of the Eretrians and more than once 
saved the city from a tyranny by calling in Demetrius 
—so then he would not be likely to betray the city 
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II. 143-144. MENEDEMUS 


to Antigonus, but was made the victim of a false 
charge ; that he betook himself to Antigonus and 
was anxious to regain freedom for his country ; 
that, as Antigonus would not give way, in despair 
he put an end to his life by abstaining from food for 
seven days. The account of Antigonus of Carystus 
is similar. With Persaeus alone he carried on open 
warfare, for it was thought that, when Antigonus 
was willing for Menedemus’s. sake to restore to the 
Eretrians their democracy, Persaeus prevented him. 
Hence on one occasion over the wine Menedemus 
refuted Persaeus in argument and said, amongst 
other things, ‘“‘ Such he is as a philosopher but, as 
a man, the worst of all that are alive or to be born 
hereafter.” 

According to the statement of Heraclides he died 
in his seventy-fourth year. I have written the 
following epigram upon him?: 

I heard of your fate, Menedemus, how, of your own free 
will, you expired by starving yourself for seven days, a 
deed right worthy of an Eretrian, but unworthy of a man ; 
but despair was your leader and urged you on. 

These then are the disciples of Socrates or their 
immediate successors. We must now pass to Plato, 
the founder of the Academy, and his successors, so 
far as they were men of reputation. 


* Antigonus of Carystus (see Introd. p. xxiii) is the older 
authority, from whom Heraclides (probably Heraclides 
Lembos, see Introd. p. xxv.) directly or indirectly derived 
his information. 

> Anth. Plan. v. 40. 
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BOOK III 
PLATO (427-347 B.c.) 


Puiaro was the son of Ariston and a citizen of Athens. 
His mother was Perictione (or Potone), who traced 
back her descent to Solon. For Solon had a brother, 
Dropides ; he was the father of Critias, who was the 
father of Callaeschrus, who was the father of Critias, 
one of the Thirty, as well as of Glaucon, who was the 
father of Charmides and Perictione. Thus Plato, 
the son of this Perictione and Ariston, was in the 
sixth generation from Solon. And Solon traced his 
descent to Neleus and Poseidon. His father too is 
said to be in the direct line from Codrus, the son of 
Melanthus, and, according to Thrasylus, Codrus and 
Melanthus also trace their descent from Poseidon. 

Speusippus in the work entitled Plato’s Funeral 
Feast, Clearchus in his Encomium on Plato, and 
Anaxilaides in his second book On Philosophers, tell 
us that there was a story at Athens that Ariston 
made violent love to Perictione, then in her bloom, 
and failed to win her; and that, when he ceased to 
offer violence, Apollo appeared to him in a dream, 
whereupon he left her unmolested until her child 
was born. 

Apollodorus in his Chronology fixes the date of 
Plato’s birth in the 88th Olympiad, on the seventh 
day of the month Thargelion, the same day on which 
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the Delians say that Apollo himself was born. He 
died, according to Hermippus, at a wedding feast, 
in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, in his eighty- 
first year.¢ Neanthes, however, makes him die at the 
age of eighty-four. He is thus seen to be six years 
the junior of Isocrates. For Isocrates was born in the 
archonship of Lysimachus,° Plato in that of Ameinias, 
the year of Pericles’ death. He belonged to the 
deme Collytus, as is stated by Antileon in his second 
book On Dates. He was born, according to some, 
in Aegina, in the house of Phidiades, the son of 
Thales, as Favorinus states in his Muscellaneous 
History, for his father had been sent along with 
others to Aegina to settle in the island, but returned 
to Athens when the Athenians were expelled by the 
Lacedaemonians, who championed the Aeginetan 
cause. That Plato acted as choregus at Athens, the 
cost being defrayed by Dion, is stated by Atheno- 
dorus in the eighth book of a work entitled Walks. 
He had two brothers, Adeimantus and Glaucon, and 
a sister, Potone, who was the mother of Speusippus. 

He was taught letters in the school of Dionysius, 
who is mentioned by him in the Rivals. And he 
learnt gymnastics under Ariston, the Argive wrestler. 
And from him he received the name of Plato on 
account of his robust figure, in place of his original 
name which was Aristocles, after his grandfather, as 
Alexander informs us in his Successions of Philosophers. 
But others affirm that he got the name Plato from 
the breadth of his style, or from the breadth of his 
forehead, as suggested by Neanthes. Others again 
affirm that he wrestled in the Isthmian Games—this 
is stated by Dicaearchus in his first book On Lives— 


@ 427-347 Bc, » 436-435 B.c. ¢ 429 Buc. 
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2 Compare Apuleius, De Platone, p. 64 Goldb. It has been 
proposed to emend the next sentence by bracketing the words 
év ’"Axadyuela, elra é€v TH KTH Tw Tapa Tov Kodwvdy, as a 
note inserted by Diogenes Laertius from a different author. 
> Aelian (V.H. ii. 30) has rpd rév Acovuciwv, ** before the 
festival of Dionysus.”’ ¢ Hom. Jl. xviii. 392. 
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and that he applied himself to painting and wrote 
poems, first dithyrambs, afterwards lyric poems and 
tragedies. He had, they say, a weak voice ; this is 
confirmed by Timotheus the Athenian in his book 
On Lives. It is stated that Socrates in a dream saw 
a cygnet on his knees, which all at once put forth 
plumage, and flew away after uttering a loud sweet 
note. And the next day Plato was introduced as a 
pupil, and thereupon he recognized in him the swan 
of his dream. 

At first he used to study philosophy in the 
Academy, and afterwards in the garden at Colonus 
(as Alexander states in his Successions of Philosophers), 
as a follower of Heraclitus. Afterwards, when he 
was about to compete for the prize with a tragedy, 
he listened to Socrates in front of the theatre of 
Dionysus,? and then consigned his poems to the 
flames, with the words °¢: 


Come hither, O fire-god, Plato now has need of thee.4 


From that time onward, having reached his twentieth 
year (so it is said), he was the pupil of Socrates. 
When Socrates was gone, he attached himself to 
Cratylus the Heraclitean, and to Hermogenes who 
professed the philosophy of Parmenides. Then at 
the age of twenty-eight, according to Hermodorus, 
he withdrew to Megara to Euclides, with certain 
other disciples of Socrates. Next he proceeded to 
Cyrene on a visit to Theodorus the mathematician, 
thence to Italy to see the Pythagorean philosophers 
Philolaus and Eurytus, and thence to Egypt to see 


@ &revra pévro. . . TL oeto xarife. It is suggested that 
this sentence also is an insertion by Diogenes, which inter- 
rupts the real sequence of the narrative. 
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| rdvras dvOpwrous codd. 
@ Kur. Iph. T. 1193. > Odaiv-@3h 
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those who interpreted the will of the gods; and 
Euripides is said to have accompanied him thither. 
There he fell sick and was cured by the priests, who 
treated him with sea-water, and for this reason he 
cited the line: 


The sea doth wash away all human ills. 


Furthermore he said that, according to Homer,? 
beyond all men the Egyptians were skilled in healing. 
Plato also intended to make the acquaintance of the 
Magians, but was prevented by the wars in Asia. 
Having returned to Athens, he lived in the Academy, 
which is a gymnasium outside the walls, in a grove 
named after a certain hero, Hecademus, as is stated 


by Eupolis in his play entitled Shakers ¢ : 
In the shady walks of the divine Hecademus. 


Moreover, there are verses of Timon which refer to 
Plato ¢.: 

Amongst all of them Plato was the leader, a big fish, but 
a sweet-voiced speaker, musical in prose as the cicala who, 
perched on the trees of Hecademus, pours forth a strain as 
delicate as a lily. 


Thus the original name of the place was Hecademy, 
spelt with e. Now Plato was a friend of Isocrates. 
And Praxiphanes makes them converse about poets 
at a country-seat where Plato was entertaining 
Isocrates. And Aristoxenus asserts that he went 
on service three times, first to Tanagra, secondly 
to Corinth, and thirdly at Delium, where also he 
obtained the prize of valour. He mixed together 
doctrines of Heraclitus, the Pythagoreans and 
¢ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 437. According to Suidas, s.v. 
Evrons, this play had a second title, “Avdpoyivat, by which 
alone it is cited in Htymol. Magnum. 
Pi lr, 30.0, 
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* The genuineness of these fragments is doubted by 
Wilamowitz, Rohde, and others; see Wilamowitz, Platon, 
ii. 28 note 2, and on the other side Diels, note ad loc. (Frag. 
der Vorsok. 13 B. 1-5). 
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Socrates. In his doctrine of sensible things he 
agrees with Heraclitus, in his doctrine of the intelli- 
gible with Pythagoras, and in political philosophy 
with Socrates. 

Some authorities, amongst them Satyrus, say that 
he wrote to Dion in Sicily instructing him to pur- 
chase three Pythagorean books from Philolaus for 
100 minae. For they say he was well off, having 
received from Dionysius over eighty talents. This 
is stated by Onetor in an essay upon the theme, 
‘‘ Whether a wise man will make money.” Further, 
he derived great assistance from Epicharmus the 
Comic poet, for he transcribed a great deal from 
him, as Alcimus says in the essays dedicated to 
Amyntas, of which there are four. In the first of 
them he writes thus : 

“ It is evident that Plato often employs the words 
of Epicharmus.? Just consider. Plato asserts that 
the object of sense is that which never abides in 
quality or quantity, but is ever in flux and change. 
The assumption is that the things from which you 
take away number are no longer equal nor deter- 
minate, nor have they quantity or quality. These 
are the things to which becoming always, and being 
never, belongs. But the object of thought is some- 
thing constant from which nothing is subtracted, to 
which nothing is added. This is the nature of the 
eternal things, the attribute oi which is to be ever 
alike and the same. And indeed Epicharmus has 
expressed himself plainly about objects of sense and 
objects of thought. 


A. But gods there always were; never at any time were 
they wanting, while things in this world are always alike, 
and are brought about through the same agencies. 
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zn. Yet it is said that Chaos was the first born of the 
gods. 

A. How so? If indeed there was nothing out of which, 
or into which, it could come first. 

B. What! Then did nothing come first after all ? 

A. No, by Zeus, nor second either, at least of the things 
which we are thus talking about now; on the contrary, they 
existed from all eternity. ... 

Aa. But suppose some one chooses to add a single pebble 
to a heap containing either an odd or an even number, 
whichever you please, or to take away one of those already 
there ; do you think the number of pebbles would remain 
the same ? 

BeeNOL ie 

a. Nor yet, if one chooses to add to a cubit-measure 
another length,* or cut off some of what was there already, 
would the original measure still exist ? 


B. Of course not. 
A. Now consider mankind in this same way. One man 


grows, and another again shrinks ; and they are all under- 
going change the whole time. But a thing which naturally 
changes and never remains in the same state must ever be 
different from that which has thus changed. And even so 
you and I were one pair of men yesterday, are another 
to-day, and again will be another to-morrow, and will never 


remain ourselves, by this same argument.” 


@ Or, reading oreppéy for érepor, ‘* a substantial length.” 
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Again, Alcimus makes this further statement : 
“ There are some things, say the wise, which the 
soul perceives through the body, as in seeing and 
hearing ; there are other things which it discerns by 
itself without the aid of the body. Hence it follows 
that of existing things some are objects of sense and 
others objects of thought. Hence Plato said that, if 
we wish to take in at one glance the principles 
underlying the universe, we must first distinguish 
the ideas by themselves, for example, likeness, unity 
and plurality, magnitude, rest and motion ; next we 
must assume the existence of beauty, goodness, 
justice and the like, each existing in and for itself ; 
in the third place we must see how many of the 
ideas are relative to other ideas, as are knowledge, 
or magnitude, or ownership, remembering that the 
things within our experience bear the same names 
as those ideas because they partake of them; I 
mean that things which partake of justice are just, 
things which partake of beauty are beautiful. Each 
one of the ideas is eternal, it is a notion, and more- 
over is incapable of change. Hence Plato says that 
they stand in nature like archetypes, and that all 
things else bear a resemblance to the ideas because 
they are copies of these archetypes. Now here are 
the words of Epicharmus about the good and about 
the ideas : 


A. Is flute-playing a thing ? 

B. Most certainly. 

A. Is man then flute-playing ? 

B. By no means. 

A. Come, let me see, what is a flute-player? Whom do 
you take him to be? Is he not a man? 

B. Most certainly. 

A. Well, don’t you think the same would be the case with 
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the good ? Is not the good in itself a thing ? And does not 
he who has learnt that thing and knows it at once become 
good? For, just as he becomes a flute-player by learning 
flute-playing, or a dancer when he has learnt dancing, or a 
plaiter when he has learnt plaiting, in the same way, if he 
has learnt anything of the sort, whatever you like, he would 
not be one with the craft but he would be the craftsman. 


Now Plato in conceiving his theory of Ideas says ?%: 
Since there is such a thing as memory, there must 
be ideas present in things, because memory is of 
something stable and permanent, and nothing is 
permanent except the ideas. ‘ For how,’ he says, 
‘could animals have survived unless they had appre- 
hended the idea and had been endowed by Nature 
with intelligence to that end? As it is, they re- 
member similarities and what their food is like, 
which shows that animals have the innate power of 
discerning what is similar. And hence they per- 
ceive others of their own kind.’ How then does 
Kpicharmus put it ? 

Wisdom is not confined, Eumaeus, to one kind alone, but 
all living creatures likewise have understanding. For, if 
you will study intently the hen among poultry, she does not 
bring forth the chicks alive, but sits clucking on the eggs 
and wakens life in them. As for this wisdom of hers, the 
true state of the case is known to Nature alone, for the hen 
has learnt it from herself. 

And again : 

It is no wonder then that we talk thus and are pleased 
with ourselves and think we are fine folk. For a dog 
appears the fairest of things to a dog, an ox to an ox, an 
ass to an ass, and verily a pig to a pig.” 

« Cf. Phaedo, 968 ‘‘(I considered) whether it is blood or 
air or fire with which we think, or none of these things, but 
the brain which furnishes the senses of hearing and sight 
and smell, and from these arise memory and opinion, and 
from memory and opinion, when they have become stable, in 
the same way knowledge arises.” 
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These and the like instances Alcimus notes through 
four books, pointing out the assistance derived by 
Plato from Epicharmus. That. Epicharmus himself 
was fully conscious of his wisdom can also be seen 
from the lines in which he foretells that he will have 
an imitator @ : 

And as I think—for when I think anything I know it full 
well—that my words will some day be remembered ; some 
one will take them and free them from the metre in which 
they are now set, nay, will give them instead a purple robe, 
embroidering it with fine phrases; and, being invincible, he 
will make every one else an easy prey. 

Plato, it seems, was the first to bring to Athens 
the mimes of Sophron which had been neglected, 
and to draw characters in the style of that writer ; 
a copy of the mimes, they say, was actually found 
under his pillow. He made three voyages to Sicily, 
the first time to see the island and the craters of 
Etna: on this occasion Dionysius, the son of Hermo- 
crates, being on the throne, forced him to become 
intimate with him. But when Plato held forth on 
tyranny and maintained that the interest of the 
ruler alone was not the best end, unless he were 
also pre-eminent in virtue, he offended Dionysius, 
who in his anger exclaimed, “‘ You talk like an old 
dotard.” “ And you like a tyrant,’ rejoined Plato. 
At this the tyrant grew furious and at first was bent 
on putting him to death; then, when he had been 
dissuaded from this by Dion and Aristomenes, he 
did not indeed go so far but handed him over to 
Pollis the Lacedaemonian, who had just then arrived 
on an embassy, with orders to sell him into slavery. 

* This fragment (Fr. 6 D.), which has not the authority 
of Alcimus, is generally condemned as spurious. 

1 god] oi cot Richards. 
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4 In the tidal wave which swallowed up ten Lacedae- 
monian triremes in the great earthquake of 372 s.c.: Aelian, 
Hist. animal, xi. 19. 
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And Pollis took him to Aegina and there offered him 
for sale. And then Charmandrus, the son of Char- 
mandrides, indicted him on a capital charge according 
to the law in force among the Aeginetans, to the 
effect that the first Athenian who set foot upon the 
island should be put to death without a trial. This 
law had been passed by the prosecutor himself, 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 
But when some one urged, though in jest, that the 
offender was a philosopher, the court acquitted him. 
There is another version to the effect that he was 
brought before the assembly and, being kept under 
close scrutiny, he maintained an absolute silence and 
awaited the issue with confidence. The assembly 
decided not to put him to death but to sell him just 
as if he were a prisoner of war. 

Anniceris the Cyrenaic happened to be present 
and ransomed him for twenty minae—according to 
others the sum was thirty minae—and dispatched 
him to Athens to his friends, who immediately re- 
mitted the money. But Anniceris declined it, saying 
that the Athenians were not the only people worthy 
of the privilege of providing for Plato. Others assert 
that Dion sent the money and that Anniceris would 
not take it, but bought for Plato the little garden 
which is in the Academy. Pollis, however, is stated 
to have been defeated by Chabrias and afterwards to 
have been drowned at Helice,* his treatment of the 
philosopher having provoked the wrath of heaven, 
as Favorinus says in the first book of his Memorabilia. 
Dionysius, indeed, could not rest. On learning the 
facts he wrote and enjoined upon Plato not to speak 
evil of him. And Plato replied that he had not the 


leisure to keep Dionysius in his mind. 
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The second time he visited the younger Dionysius, 
requesting of him lands and settlers for the realiza- 
tion of his republic. Dionysius promised them but 
did not keep his word. Some say that Plato was 
also in great danger, being suspected of encouraging 
Dion and Theodotas in a scheme for liberating the 
whole island; on this occasion Archytas the Pyth- 
agorean wrote to Dionysius, procured his pardon, and 
got him conveyed safe to Athens. The letter runs 
as follows : 

‘“‘ Archytas to Dionysius, wishing him good health. 

“We, being all of us the friends of Plato, have 
sent to you Lamiscus and Photidas in order to take 
the philosopher away by the terms of the agreement 
made with you. You will do well to remember the 
zeal with which you urged us all to secure Plato’s 
coming to Sicily, determined as you were to per- 
suade him and to undertake, amongst other things, 
responsibility for his safety so long as he stayed with 
you and on his return. Remember this too, that 
you set great store by his coming, and from that time 
had more regard for him than for any of those at 
your court. If he has given you offence, it behoves 
you to behave with humanity and restore him to us 
unhurt. By so doing you will satisfy justice and at 
the same time put us under an obligation.” 

The third time he came to reconcile Dion and 
Dionysius, but, failing to do so, returned to his own 
country without achieving anything. And there he 
refrained from meddling with politics, although his 
writings show that he was a statesman. The reason 
was that the people had already been accustomed 
to measures and institutions quite different from 
his own. Pamphila in the twenty-fifth book of her 
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1 rouhuara codd.: corr. Menagius. 





a Compare Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 42. 
> The same statement that Plato made over to Leodamas 
the analytical method occurs in Proclus, On Euel. i. p. 211, 
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Memorabilia says that the Arcadians and Thebans, 
when they were founding Megalopolis, invited Plato 
to be their legislator ; but that, when he discovered 
that they were opposed to equality of possessions, 
he refused to go. There is a story that he pleaded 
for Chabrias the general when he was tried for his 
life, although no one else at Athens would do so, 
and that, on this occasion, as he was going up to the 
Acropolis along with Chabrias, Crobylus the informer 
met him and said, “ What, are you come to speak 
for the defence ? Don’t you know that the hemlock 
of Socrates awaits you?” To this Plato replied, 
“ As I faced dangers when serving in the cause of 
my country, so I will face them now in the cause of 
duty for a friend.” 

He was the first to introduce argument by means 
of question and answer, says Favorinus in the eighth 
book of his Miscellaneous History ; he was the first 
to explain to Leodamas of Thasos the method of 
solving problems by analysis®; and the first who in 
philosophical discussion employed the terms anti- 
podes, element, dialectic, quality, oblong number, 
and, among boundaries, the plane superficies ; also 
divine providence. 

He was also the first philosopher who controverted 
the speech of Lysias, the son of Cephalus, which he 
has set out word for word in the Phaedrus,¢ and the 
first to study the significance of grammar. And, as 
he was the first to attack the views of almost all his 
predecessors, the question is raised why he makes 
no mention of Democritus. Neanthes of Cyzicus 
says that, on his going to Olympia, the eyes of all 
19-23 ed. Friedlein. See T. L. Heath, Euclid, vol. i. p. 36, 


also p. 134 note 1, and p. 137; vol. iii. p. 246. 
¢ 230 E sqq. 
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the Greeks were turned towards him, and there he 
met Dion, who was about to make his expedition 
against Dionysius. In the first book of the Memo- 
rabita of Favorinus there is a statement that 
Mithradates the Persian set up a statue of Plato in 
the Academy and inscribed upon it these words : 
““ Mithradates the Persian, the son of Orontobates, 
dedicated to the Muses a likeness of Plato made by 
Silanion.”’ 

Heraclides declares that in his youth he was so 
modest and orderly that he was never seen to laugh 
outright. In spite of this he too was ridiculed by the 
Comic poets. At any rate Theopompus in his 
Hedychares says ¢: 


There is not anything that is truly one, even the number 
two is scarcely one, according to Plato. 


Moreover, Anaxandrides ® in his Theseus Says: 
He was eating olives exactly like Plato. 

Then there is Timon who puns on his name thus :¢ 
As Plato placed strange platitudes. 

Alexis again in the Meropis ¢: 


You have come in the nick of time. For I am at my 
wits’ end and walking up and down, like Plato, and yet 
have discovered no wise plan but only tired my legs. 


And in the Ancylion ® : 


You don’t know what you are talking about; run about 
with Plato, and you’ll know all about soap and onions. 


Amphis,f too, in the Amphicrates says : 


@ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 796. 
® Comic poet; ib. iii. 170. ¢ 1b. vi. 25. 
@ 1b. iii. 451. evden, 382. 
’ A poet of the Middle Comedy ; Meineke, loc. cit. iii. 302. 
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1 4¢6a codd. : joba edd. Basil. 
2 knte] eéfpe codd. : corr. G. Hermann. 
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a. And as for the good, whatever that be, that you are 
likely to get on her account, I know no more about it, 
master, than I do of the good of Plato. 

B. Just attend. 


And in the Deaxidemides ® : 


O Plato, all you know is how to frown with eyebrows 
lifted high like any snail. 


Cratinus,® too, in The False Changeling : 


A. Clearly you are a man and have a soul. 
B. In Plato’s words, I am not sure but suspect that I have. 


And Alexis in the Olympiodorus ¢ : 


A. My mortal body withered up, my immortal part sped 
into the air. 
B. Is not this a lecture of Plato’s ? 


And in the Parasite 4 
Or, with Plato, to converse alone. 


Anaxilas,¢ again, in the Botrylion, and in Circe and 
Rich Women, has a gibe at him. 

Aristippus in his fourth book On the Luxury of the 
Ancients says that he was attached to a youth named 
Aster, who joined him in the study of astronomy, as 
also to Dion who has been mentioned above, and, as 
some aver, to Phaedrus too. His passionate affection 
is revealed in the following epigrams which he is 
said to have written upon them /: 


Star-gazing Aster, would I were the skies, 
To gaze upon thee with a thousand eyes. 


@ Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 305. 

> Sc. Cratinus Junior, of the Middle Comedy; Meineke, 
C.G LR SaIS 378: 

¢ Meineke, C.G.F’. iii. 455. 4 Ib, iii. 468. - 

¢ Of the Middle Comedy ; Meineke, iii. 342-352, 

f Anth. Pal. vii. 669, 670. 
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1 dvijon] aviqoers codd, 
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And another: 


Among the living once the Morning Star, 
Thou shin’st, now dead, like Hesper from afar. 


And he wrote thus upon Dion?: 


Tears from their birth the lot had been 
Of Ilium’s daughters and their queen. 
By thee, O Dion, great deeds done 

New hopes and larger promise won. 
Now here thou liest gloriously, 

How deeply loved, how mourned by me. 


This, they say, was actually inscribed upon his tomb 
at Syracuse. 

Again, it is said that being enamoured of Alexis 
and Phaedrus, as before mentioned, he composed 
the following lines °: 


Now, when Alexis is of no account, I have said no more 
than this. He is fair to see, and everywhere all eyes are 
turned upon him. Why, my heart, do you show the dogs 
a bone? And then will you smart for this hereafter? Was 
it not thus that we lost Phaedrus ? ) 


He is also credited with a mistress, Archeanassa, upon 
whom he wrote as follows ¢ : 


I have a mistress, fair Archeanassa of Colophon, on whose 
very wrinkles sits hot love. O hapless ye who met such 
beauty on its first voyage, what a flame must have been 
kindled in you! 


There is another upon Agathon @: 


While kissing Agathon, my soul leapt to my lips, as if 
fain, alas ! to pass over to him. 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 99. > Anth. Pal. vii. 100. 
¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 217. @ Anth. Pal. v. 78. 
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And another @: 


I throw an apple to you and, if indeed you are willing to 
love me, then receive it and let me taste your virgin charms. 
But if you are otherwise minded, which heaven forbid, take 
this very apple and see how short-lived all beauty is. 


And another ?: 


An apple am I, thrown by one who loves you. Nay, 
Xanthippe, give consent, for you and I are both born to 
decay. 


It is also said that the epigram on the Eretrians, 
who were swept out of the country, was written by 
him ¢: 

We are Eretrians by race, from Euboea, and lie near 
Susa. How far, alas, from our native land ! 

And again ¢: 


Thus Venus to the Muses spoke : 
Damsels, submit to Venus’ yoke, 
Or dread my Cupid’s arms. 
Those threats, the virgins nine replied, 
May weigh with Mars, but we deride 
Love’s wrongs, or darts, or charms. 
And again °: 
A certain person found some gold, 
Carried it off and, in its stead, 
Left a strong halter, neatly rolled. 
The owner found his treasure fled, 
And, daunted by his fortune’s wreck, 
Fitted the halter to his neck. 


Further, Molon, being his enemy, said, “ It is not 
wonderful that Dionysius should be in Corinth, but 
rather that Plato should be in Sicily.” And it seems 
that Xenophon was not on good terms with him. 
At any rate, they have written similar narratives as 
if out of rivalry with each other, a Symposium, a 


¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 259. @ Anth. Pal. ix. 39. 
¢ Anth. Pal. ix. 44. 
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* Diogenes is probably comparing with the Memorabilia 
the shorter dialogues of Plato, the Laches, Charmides, 
Crito, ete. > 694.c. ¢ Cf. ii. 65 with note. 
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Defence of Socrates, and their moral treatises or 
Memorabilia. Next, the one wrote a Republic, the 
other a Cyropaedia. And in the Laws? Plato de- 
clares the story of the education of Cyrus to be a 
fiction, for that Cyrus did not answer to the descrip- 
tion of him. And although both make mention of 
Socrates, neither of them refers to the other, except 
that Xenophon mentions Plato in the third book of 
his Memorabilia. It is said also that Antisthenes, 
being about to read publicly something that he had 
composed, invited Plato to be present. And on his 
inquiring what he was about to read, Antisthenes 
replied that it was something about the impossibility 
of contradiction. ‘‘ How then,” said Plato, “ can 
you write on this subject ?”’ thus showing him that 
the argument refutes itself. Thereupon he wrote a 
dialogue against Plato and entitled it Sathon. After 
this they continued to be estranged from one another. 
They say that, on hearing Plato read the Lysis, 
Socrates exclaimed, “‘ By Heracles, what a number 
of lies this young man is telling about me!” For 
he has included in the dialogue much that Socrates 
never said. 

Plato was also on bad terms with Aristippus. At 
least in the dialogue Of the Soul “he disparages him 
by saying that he was not present at the death of 
Socrates, though he was no farther off than Aegina. 
Again, they say that he showed a certain jealousy of 
Aeschines, because of his reputation with Dionysius, 
and that, when he arrived at the court, he was 
despised by Plato because of his poverty, but sup- 
ported by Aristippus. And Idomeneus asserts that 
the arguments used by Crito, when in the prison he 
urges Socrates to escape, are really due to Aeschines, 
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@ Phaedo, 59 B. b 344, 
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and that Plato transferred them to Crito because of 
his enmity to Aeschines. 

Nowhere in his writings does Plato mention himself 
by name, except in the dialogue On the Soul * and 
the Apology. Aristotle remarks that the style of 
the dialogues is half-way between poetry and prose. 
And according to Favorinus, when Plato read the 
dialogue On the Soul, Aristotle alone stayed to the 
end; the rest of the audience got up and went 
away. Some say that Philippus of Opus copied out 
the Laws, which were left upon waxen tablets, and 
it is said that he was the author of the Epimomis. 
Euphorion and Panaetius relate that the beginning of 
the Republic was found several times revised and 
rewritten, and the Republic itself Aristoxenus declares 
to have been nearly all of it included in the Con- 
troversies of Protagoras. There is a story that the 
Phaedrus was his first dialogue. For the subject 
has about it something of the freshness of youth. 
Dicaearchus, however, censures its whole style as 
vulgar. 

A story is told that Plato once saw some one playing 
at dice and rebuked him. And, upon his protesting 
that he played for a trifle only, “ But the habit,” 
rejoined Plato, “is not a trifle.’ Being asked 
whether there would be any memoirs of him as of 
his predecessors, he replied, ‘A man must first 
make a name, and he will have no lack of memoirs.” 
One day, when Xenocrates had come in, Plato asked 
him to chastise his slave, since he was unable to do 
it himself because he was in a passion. Further, it 
is alleged that he said to one of his slaves, “ 1 would 
have given you a flogging, had I not been in a 
passion.” Being mounted on horseback, he quickly 
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@ 808 B. > 663 BE. 

° ‘The awkwardness of this last clause can be explained, 
but not excused, if we suppose that Diogenes Laertius got 
his citation of Theopompus from Favorinus. 

4 Cf. Hat. vi. 39 rov dderpedr On\adH €miTiméwy, 
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got down again, declaring that he was afraid he 
would be infected with horse-pride. He advised 
those who got drunk to view themselves in a mirror ; 
for they would then abandon the habit which so 
disfigured them. To drink to excess was nowhere 
becoming, he used to say, save at the feasts of the 
god who was the giver of wine. He also disapproved 
of over-sleeping. At any rate in the Laws% he 
declares that ‘no one when asleep is good for any- 
thing.” He also said that the truth is the pleasantest 
of sounds. Another version of this saying is that the 
pleasantest of all things is to speak the truth. Again, 
of truth he speaks thus in the Laws: ‘‘ Truth, O 
stranger, is a fair and durable thing. But it is a 


thing of which it is hard to persuade men.’”’ His wish — 


always was to leave a memorial of himself behind, 
either in the hearts of his friends or in his books. 
He was himself fond of seclusion according to some 
authorities. 

His death, the circumstances of which have already 
been related, took place in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of King Philip, as stated by Favorinus :n 
the third book of his Memorabilia, and accordin:> te 
Theopompus ° honours were paid to him at his death 
by Philip. But Myronianus in his Parallels says 
that Philo mentions some proverbs that were in 
circulation about Plato’s lice, implying that this was 
the mode of his death. He was buried in the 
Academy, where he spent the greatest part of his 
life in philosophical study. And hence the school 
which he founded was called the Academic school. 
And all the students there joined in the funeral 
procession. ‘The terms of his will were as follows: 


“ These things have been left and devised by 
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> ~ / en , ~ e eo i e 
Idiortadav ywpiov, & yeirwv Poppabev 7 odos 7 
>? A a e A / LG ue F 
éx tod Kyduoiiow tepod, vordbev to “HpaxdAetov 
Wea ok] A \ a 4 Se Sy hy we t 
TO é€y “Iduotiadav, mpos jAvov de aviovtos “Apye- 
otpatos Dpedppios, mpos yAtov dé duvopevov 
Mid\urmos XodAciSys* Kat py e€€orw TobTo pndevi 
unre amoddc0a pyre GAAdEacbar, aAN’ EoTw “Adet- 
42 udvtov Tod madiov eis TO Suvarov' Kat TO eV 
RipeoSGv xwpiov, 6 mapa KaddAyudyou empidpny, 
& yelrwv Boppabev Edpupédav Muppwovoros, | 
votdbev 5é Anudorparos Bumetauwv, mpos Atov 
> / >? / / \ (ta WA 
dvidvtos Edpupédwv Muppwovoos, mpos Atov 
Svopevov Kydiods. apyvpiov pds tpets. pradnv 
dpyupay €Axovaay p&e’, ku Biov dyov pe’, daxTvALov 
_xpucoby Kai évatiov xpuaoby dyovta avvappa o° 
Spaxpds, dBodods y’. HdxdAeidns 6 Aforopos 
> / lal A ” 3 / > / 
dfetrer poe Tpets pds. "Apreuw adinue eArcvepav. 
>] / / / / > / 
otkéras KataAeirw Toywva Bixrav *AmodAwvidnv 
43 Avov¥owov. oKevn <.... .> TA yeypappeva, OV 
” > / A / > i 5. i) \ 
éxyer avriypada Anprjrpios. opetAw ovoevt 
> / > / / 4 / 
ov0év. émitpotor Newobevns Lmevourmos Anun- 
¢ / b) / / / ”) 
tpios ‘Hylas Edpupedwv Kaddwayos Opaourmos. 


Kal 8:€0ero pev ottws. emeypady 8° adbtod Ta 
Tadw emvypappata Tade* TpPBOTov 
cwdpoovvyn tmpodepwr Ovyrdv Oe tre duxarw 
> / \ “a ~ > , 
evbdde 81) Ketrat Oetos *Apiotokdens: 
et Sé Tis ex TavTwV Godins péyav EaxEV ETraLvoV 
Tobrov éxeu mActoTov Kat POdvos ody EmeTat. 


7 / 
44. €Tepov dé" 


aA \ > / / / ~ / 
yata [Lev ev KOATI@ KpUTITEL Tobe o@ua [lAdtwvros, - 
buy?) S° abdvatov ta€w exer wakapwv 
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Plato: the estate in Iphistiadae, bounded on the 
north by the road from the temple at Cephisia, on 
the south by the temple of Heracles in Iphistiadae, 
on the east by the property of Archestratus of 
Phrearrhi, on the west by that of Philippus of 
Chollidae : this it shall be unlawful for anyone to 
sell or alienate, but it shall be the property of the 
boy Adeimantus to all intents and purposes : the 
estate in Eiresidae which I bought of Callimachus, 
bounded on the north by the property of Eurymedon 
of Myrrhinus, on the south by the property of 
Demostratus of Xypete, on the east by that of 
Eurymedon of Myrrhinus, and on the west by the 
Cephisus; three minae of silver; a silver vessel 
weighing 165 drachmas; a cup weighing 45 
drachmas; a gold signet-ring and earring together 
weighing four drachmas and three obols. Euclides 
the lapidary owes me three minae. I enfranchise 
Artemis. I leave four household servants, Tychon, 
Bictas, Apollonides and Dionysius. Household 
furniture, as set down in the inventory of which 
Demetrius has the duplicate. I owe no one anything. 
My executors are Leosthenes, Speusippus, Demetrius, 
Hegias, Eurymedon, Callimachus and Thrasippus.”’ 

Such were the terms of his will. The following 
epitaphs were inscribed upon his tomb 7: 

Here lies the god-like man Aristocles, eminent among men 
for temperance and the justice of his character. And he, if 
ever anyone, had the fullest meed of praise for wisdom, and 
was too great for envy. 


Next ?: 


Farth in her bosom here hides Plato’s body, but his soul 
hath its immortal station with the blest, Ariston’s son, 
@ Anth. Pal. vii. 60. >’ Anth. Pal. vii. 61. 
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Craw / / \ / / 
viod ’Apiotwros, Tov Tis Kat THADHL vatwv 
~ > \ > \ la > / / 
TYud avnp ayalos Oetov tdovra Prov. 
\ + / 
Kal dAAo vewTEepov: 
oy > , 
aleTe, TimTe BéBnkas 0 vrep Tapor ; H} TWos, elmré, 
doTepoevTa. beady otKov dmooKoTeets ; 
—poxas ejut LAdtwvos dmomT afLevns és “Odvpurrov 
etkwv, oda bé <yq> ynyeves “ArBis Exec. 
45 €OTL Kal HET EROY OUTWS ExXOV" 


> 


Kal Tas et 17) DotBos av’ “EAAdda piace HAdrwva, 
puxas avOpwmrwy ypappacw NKECATO ; 
Kal yap 0 Tobde yeyws “AokAnmds €oTw intip 
cwpatos, ws puyfs abavarowo LAdrwv. 
Kat GAAo, ws ereAevTa’ 
MoiBos éduce Bpotots “AokAnmuov nde [lAdtwva, 
Tov pev Wa wuyyv, Tov dO wa cha oaor. 
Satadpevos Sé yapov moAw HAvOev, Hv 7of” éavT@ 
éxtise Kal Satédm Znvos evidpvcato. 
Kal TH fev EmLypdpaTa Tadra. 

46 Ma nrat 6 avtot Mmevourmos "AOnvaios, Hevo- 
Kpatyns Kadynddvos, “ApiotoréAns Ltayepirys, 
Midimzos “Omovvtios, “Eoriatos IepivOtos, Aiwy 
Lupaxoowos, “ApvkdAos “HpakdAcewryns, ”“Epaoros 
kat Kopicxos Xkibror, Tuyuodaos Kulixnvos, 
Evatwy Aapibaxnves, Uv0wv kai “Hpakdeidns 
Awnot, ‘Inarofadns kat KddAdurmos *A@nvaior, 
Anpnrpvos ‘Apgurrodirns, ‘HpasAetdns lLovrukos 
Kat dAdo zrA«tovs, ovv ols Kat yuvaikes Ovo. Aa- 
obevera Mavturky Kat “A€obéa DdAevacia 7) Kal 
avdpeia umlioxero, ws Pyar Arkatapyos. €viot 
dé Kal Weddpactov axodcai dacw advrod: Kat 
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whom every good man, even if he dwell afar off, honours 
because he discerned the divine life. 


And a third of later date ®: 


A. Eagle, why fly you o’er this tomb? Say, is your 
gaze fixed upon the starry house of one of the immortals? 

B. | am the image of the soul of Plato, which has soared 
to Olympus, while his earth-born body rests in Attic soil. 


There is also an epitaph of my own which runs 
thus °: 


If Phoebus did not cause Plato to be born in Greece, 
how came it that he healed the minds of men by letters ? 
As the god’s son Asclepius is a healer of the body, so is 
Plato of the immortal soul. 


And another on the manner of his death¢: 


Phoebus gave to mortals Asclepius and Plato, the one to 
save their souls, the other to save their bodies. From a 
wedding banquet he has passed to that city which he had 
founded for himself and planted in the sky. 


Such then are his epitaphs. 

His disciples were Speusippus of Athens, Xeno- 
crates of Chalcedon, Aristotle of Stagira, Philippus 
of Opus, Hestiaeus of Perinthus, Dion of Syracuse, 
Amyclus of Heraclea, Erastus and Coriscus of 
Scepsus, Timolaus of Cyzicus, Euaeon of Lampsacus, 
Python and Heraclides of Aenus, Hippothales and 
Callippus of Athens, Demetrius of Amphipolis, 
Heraclides of Pontus, and many others, among them 
two women, Lastheneia of Mantinea and Axiothea 
of Phlius, who is reported by Dicaearchus to have 
worn men’s clothes. Some say that Theophrastus 
too attended his lectures. Chamaeleon adds Hyper- 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 62. ’ Anth. Pal. vii. 108. 
© Anth. Pal. vii. 109. 
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/ ~ / / / 
obévnv LaBivos AEéyer Mvnovotparov @©dovov 7rapa- 
> / ~ Ad \ > / > 
cibéwevos ev 8’ Medetytuxijs vAns* Kat ELKos EOTL. 
OiowAdrwvr Sé cor Sixaiws strapxovon Kat 
> e ~ \ lan / / 
map dvTwoov Ta Tod Piroadgov doypara dido- 
ripws Cntovon avayKatov iyynoapny drroypaisar 
kal tiv dvow Tov Adywv Kal THY Ta~wW THY dva- 
Adywr Kal tiv efodov THs emaywyis, ws olov TE 
orowyewwd@s Kal emt Kepadaiwy, pos TO 1) 
dpowpety abrod Trav Soypatwv THY mept Tob Pov 
cuvaywyi: yAadka yap eis “A@nvas, haciv, el 
Sén cou Ta Kat’ eldos dinyetofar. 
Avadsyous tolvey gact mp@rov yparar Zyveva 
\ ? / > / \ > / \ 
cov °EXedrnv: ’ApiototéAns Sé€ ev mpazw Ilept 
lal > A / a” / 2 \ 
nountov *AdcEapevor LUtvpea 7 Tyiov, ws Kat 
DaBwpivos ev ’Aropvnwovedpact. doKet d€ pot 
TlAdrwv daxpiBwoas To €id0s Kat Ta mpwreta. 
Sucatws dv womTep Tod KdAXovs otTwW Kal THs 
e / > / wv \ / fe 
cipécews arropépecbar. eat dé dudAoyos <Aoyos > 
é& epwricews Kal dmoKpicews ovyKetpevos Tept 
swos Tov didocopovpevwy Kat TONTiK@Y PETA 
Ths mpetovons "Oomouwas THV TrapadapPavopwevav 
mpoowmwv Kal Ths Kata THY AcLw KaTacKEvi)s. 
Suadextixi) 8 éori réxvn Adywv, SV Hs avacKevd- 
Couey Te 7) KatacKkevaloper €& epwricews Kat 
dmoxpioews TOV mpocdiadcyopevan. 
ieee Nits Witla is ie aE AS ed times 
¢ Here begins the first of three appendices, being an 
introduction to the study of the Platonic writings (47-66). 
Freudenthal, in Hell. Stud. iii., has shown that the extant 
fragment of the IIpé\ovos of Albinus is similar and probably 


derived from the same source. Albinus lived in the second 
century a.p., for in 151-2 Galen was his pupil in Smyrna. 
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ides the orator and Lycurgus, and in this Polemo 
agrees. Sabinus makes Demosthenes his pupil, 
quoting, in the fourth book of his Materials for 
Criticism, Mnesistratus of Thasos as his authority. 
And it is not improbable.@ 

Now, as you are an enthusiastic Platonist, and 
rightly so, and as you eagerly seek out that philo- 
sopher’s doctrines in preference to all others, I have 
thought it necessary to give some account of the 
true: nature of his discourses, the arrangement of the 
dialogues, and the method of his inductive pro- 
cedure, as far as possible in an elementary manner 
and in main outline, in order that the facts I have 
collected respecting his life may not suffer by the 
omission of his doctrines. For, in the words of the 
proverb, it would be taking owls to Athens, were 
I to give you of all people the full particulars. 

They say that Zeno the Eleatic was the first to 
write dialogues. But, according to Favorinus in his 
Memorabilia, Aristotle in the first book of his dialogue 
On Poets asserts that it was Alexamenus of Styra or 
Teos. In my opinion Plato, who brought this form 
of writing to perfection, ought to be adjudged the 
prize for its invention as well as for its embellishment. 
A dialogue is a discourse consisting of question and 
answer on some philosophical or political subject, 
with due regard to the characters of the persons 
introduced and the choice of diction. Dialectic is 
the art of discourse by which we either refute or 
establish some proposition by means of question and 
answer on the part of the interlocutors. 


The reader will note the careful style of the preface with its 
avoidance of hiatus. In x. 29 is a similar personal appeal 
to the reader. (See Introd. p. xx.) 
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49 Tod 8%) <dia>Adyou tod [lAatwuiKod bv’ «tow 
dvwrdtw yapakrhpes, & Te bhyynTiKOS Kal O 
Cnrnticds. Siaipetrar S¢ 6 bdyyntuKds eis addous 
Svo0 yapaxrijpas, Oewpnwatikdy Te Kal TPAKTLKOV. 
Kat Tov 6 ev OewpynfatiKos els TOV dvoiKoY Kal 
Aoyurdv, 6 S€ mpaxtukos eis TOV HOLKOV Kal TONLTLKOV. 
rob b€ LytntiKod Kat adrod. dvo cio ot mpOror 
Xapaxriipes, 6 TE yupVvaoTLKOS Kal dywvioT Kos. 
Kal TOO pev yupvaoriKod [LQLEUTLKOS TE KQL TrELpain 
oTuKds, TOD Sé aywvioTiKOD EVOELKTLKOS KOL GVa~ 
TPETITLKOS. 

50 Ov AavOdver § Huds Ste Twes GAAws Svadepev 
rovs Suaddyous daci—Aéyovor yap adtdv Tovs 
uev Spapartixods, Tods Sé Sunynuatixovs, Tovs de 
werxtovs—arr eéxetvor prev Tpayik@s padAdov 7 
diroaddws tiv Siahopav T&v Siaddywv mpocwvo- 
pwacay. elot dé Tod prev dvotxod ofov 6 Tipaos: 
tod S€ AoytKod 6 te LLoAutuKos Kat 0 Kparvdos 
cat Ilappevidns Kat Lodiorijs: Tob 8 7OuKcod 7 
re "Amodoyia kat 6 Kpirwy Kai Daidwv kat 
Daidpos Kal TO Lupsroovov MevéEevos te Kal 
Krevrodav Kat ’EmoroAai Kat DidnBos ” ‘Inmapyos 
‘Avrepaorat: Tob dé tmoAuTLKOD 7 re Iodureta 

51 cat ot Nopou Kat 6 Mivas Kat >Emuwopis Kat 

6 ?ArAavtucds: tod S€ pratevtixod “AAKuPradar 

Oedyns Avows Adyns: Tob d€ TetpaoTiKoU Eddv- 

dpwv Mevwy “Iwv Xapptdys Oeairyros: Too dé ev- 

Secxtikod ws 6 Hpwraydpas: Kat Tob avatpemtiKod 
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Of the Platonic dialogues there are two most 
general types, the one adapted for instruction and 
the other for inquiry. And the former is further 
divided into two types, the theoretical and the 
practical. And of these the theoretical is divided 
into the physical and logical, and the practical into 
the ethical and political. The dialogue of inquiry 
also has two main divisions, the one of which aims at 
training the mind and the other at victory in con- 
troversy. Again, the part which aims at training 
the mind has two subdivisions, the one akin to the 
midwife’s art, the other merely tentative. And that 
suited to controversy is also subdivided into one part 
which raises critical objections, and another which 
is subversive of the main position. 

I am not unaware that there are other ways in 
which certain writers classify the dialogues. For 
some dialogues they call dramatic, others narrative, 
and others again a mixture of the two. But the 
terms they employ in their classification of the 
dialogues are better suited to the stage than to 
philosophy. Physics is represented by the Timaeus, 
logic by the Statesman, Cratylus, Parmenides and. 
Sophist, ethics by the Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus 
and Symposium, as well as by the Menexenus, Clitophon, 
the Epistles, Phalebus, Hipparchus and the Rivals, and 
lastly polities by the Republic, the Laws, Minos, 
Epinomis, and the dialogue concerning Atlantis.“ 
To the class of mental obstetrics belong the two 
Alcibiades, Theages, Lysis and Laches, while the 
Euthyphro, Meno, Io, Charmides and Theaetetus illus- 
trate the tentative method. In the Protagoras is 
seen the method of critical objections; in the 


@ i.e. Critias. 
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\ \ \ 
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A / 
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Kal 7) O0€a avT?. 
/ \ \ \ / / / > 
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¢ \ £ ¢ / e / i \ \ 
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e / > / \ \ ~ / 
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/ / / A 3 / / 
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\ / / / / \ \ 
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/ ” ¢ / \ > ee \ \ 
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/ \ \ > / tg ~ 
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> ~ Vow Sf ¢ ~ > \ > / > / 
aAynI&v Td djovov EavT@ adnbés oiketws emupepwv. 
dvo S€é THs emaywyis elot TpoToL, 6 TE KAT EVvaV- 
Tiwow Kal 6 eK THS akodovbias. 6 pev odv KaT’ 
evavtiwolv €otw €€ 0} TO Eepwrwpevw mepl' maoav 
1 apa Reiske. 
“ In the Laws. > In the Sophist and the Statesman. 
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Euthydemus, Gorgias, and the two dialogues entitled 
Hippias that of subversive argument. So much then 
for dialogue, its definition and varieties. 

Again, as there is great division of opinion between 
those who affirm and those who deny that Plato was 
a dogmatist, let me proceed to deal with this further 
question. To be a dogmatist in philosophy is to lay 
down positive dogmas, just as to be a legislator is 
to lay down laws. Further, under dogma two things 
are included, the thing opined and the opinion itself. 

Of these the former is a proposition, the latter a 
conception. Now where he has a firm grasp Plato 
expounds his own view and refutes the false one, 
but, if the subject is obscure, he suspends judgement. 
His own views are expounded by four persons, 
Socrates, Timaeus, the Athenian Stranger,* the 
Kleatic Stranger.” These strangers are not, as some 
hold, Plato and Parmenides, but imaginary characters 
without names,¢ for, even when Socrates and Timaeus 
are the speakers, it is Plato’s doctrines that are laid 
down. To illustrate the refutation of false opinions, 
he introduces Thrasymachus, Callicles, Polus, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, or again Hippias, Kuthydemus and the 
like. 

In constructing his proofs he makes most use of 
induction, not always in the same way, but under 
two forms. For induction is an argument which by 
means of certain true premisses properly infers a 
truth resembling them. And there are two kinds of 
induction, the one proceeding by way of contradic- 
tion, the other from agreement. In the kind which 
proceeds by contradiction the answer given to every 
question will necessarily be the contrary of the 

¢ That the Eleatic Stranger is not Parmenides is decisively 
proved by Soph. 241 £. 
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respondent’s position, e.g. ‘“ My father is either other 
than or the same as your father. If then your 
father is other than my father, by being other than 
a father he will not be a father. But if he is the 
same as my father, then by being the same as my 
father he will be my father.” And again: “ If 
man is not an animal, he will be either a stick or a 
stone. But he is not a stick or a stone; for he is 
animate and self-moved. Therefore he is an animal. 
But if he is an animal, and if a dog or an ox is also 
an animal, then man by being an animal will be a 
dog and an ox as well.” This is the kind of induction 
which proceeds by contradiction and dispute, and 
Plato used it, not for laying down positive doctrines 
but for refutation. The other kind of induction by 
agreement appears in two forms, the one proving 
the particular conclusion under discussion from a 
particular, the other proceeding by way of the uni- 
versal [by means of particular facts]. The former is 
suited to rhetoric, the latter to dialectic. For in- 
stance, under the first form the question is raised, 
“ Did so-and-so commit a murder?” The proof is 
that he was found at the time with stains of blood 
on him. This is the rhetorical form of induction, 
since rhetoric also is concerned with particular facts 
and not with universals. It does not inquire about 
justice in the abstract, but about particular cases of 
justice. The other kind, where the general pro- 
position is first established by means of particular 
facts, is the induction of dialectic. For instance, the 
question put is whether the soul is immortal, and 
whether the living come back from the dead. And 
this is proved in the dialogue On the Soul by means 
of a certain general proposition, that opposites pro- 
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A 2) , \ >) \ \ \ / / 
Ta evavtia. Kat avTo d€ TO KabdAov KaTacKeva- 
Cerau €k TWwv OvTWwY emt pLépous: olovy OTL TO 
Kabevoew eK TOO eypnyopévat Kal avarraAw Kat 
TO petlov é€x TOO puKpoTepov Kal avaTradw. TovTw 
dé €ypnto els THY TOV EavT@ doKovvTwY KaTa- 
oKEviy. 

56 “Qorrep d€ 70 maAavov ev TH Tpaywoia TpOTEPoV 
pLev j40vos O Xopos Svedpaprarecer, VoTEpov de 
Odom eva broxpitiy eEedpev brép Tod diava-- 

/ \ \ \ / > / \ \ 
mavecBar Tov Xopov Kat O€UTEPOV Atoxvdos, TOV O€ 
TpiTov Lopokaijs Kal ouveTAr pacer Thy Tpaywoway, 
OUTWS Kal Tijs pirocopias 6 6 Aoyos mpdTEpoV jLev HV 
[LOVOELONS os 6 vo.kos, OevTEpov de LwKparys 
mpooeOnke tov OiKoVv, TpiToV Oe HAdtwv tov 
OvaAeKTLKOV Kal ereheovovpynce tiv dirocodiar. 
®pdovros de pyov Kal Kara THV Tpayucny TeTpa- 
Aoyiav €xdobvat avrov Tovs diaddyous, olov EketvoL 
TéTpao. Spdpacw yywvilovro — Acovvatos, An- 
vatots, Ilavabyvalos, Xvtpows — Ov TO TéTapToV 
jv Latupikov' Ta de TétTapa Spapyara eKxadretro 
TeTpadoyia.. 

57 «= Kio TOW, ono, ol TaVvTES avr@ yvyovot Oud- 
Aoyou €€ Kal mevTyKovTa, Tis juev ‘TloAureias els 
d€xa Sdiaipouperyns — Hv Kal evpioxecfar oyxedov 
¢ \ / > “A > 
oAynv mapa Upwraydpa év tots ’AvtiAoyiKois pyou 
DaBwpivos ev Llavtodamfs toropias Sevtépw — 

~ \ / >? / / \ 
tav d€ Nopuwy eis dvoxaidexa. tetpadroyia de 
> / Cee / rsh > / ~ 
evvea, evos PiPAiov ywpav emexovons Ti)s IToAc- 
Telas Kal €vos TOV Nope. TpPwOTHV pev obv 
TeTpaAroylav Tino THY Kow7y brrobeow Exovoay: 
mapadeifa yap BovAeTat dzroios av ein 6 TOD dido- 
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ceed from opposites. And the general proposition 
itself is established by means of certain propositions 
which are particular, as that sleep comes from 
waking and vice versa, the greater from the less and 
vice versa. This is the form which he used to establish 
his own views. 

But, just as long ago in tragedy the chorus was 
the only actor, and afterwards, in order to give the 
chorus breathing space, Thespis devised a single 
actor, Aeschylus a second, Sophocles a third, and 
thus tragedy was completed, so too with philo- 
sophy: in early times it discoursed on one subject 
only, namely physics, then Socrates added the second 
subject, ethics, and Plato the third, dialectics, and 
so brought philosophy to perfection. Thrasylus says 
that he published his dialogues in tetralogies, like 
those of the tragic poets. Thus they contended with 
four plays at the Dionysia, the Lenaea, the Pan- 
athenaea and the festival of Chytri.¢ Of the four 
plays the last was a satiric drama; and the four 
together were called a tetralogy. 

Now, says Thrasylus, the genuine dialogues are 
fifty-six in all, if the Republic be divided into ten and 
the Laws into twelve. Favorinus, however, in the 
second book of his Miscellaneous History declares that 
nearly the whole of the Republic is to be found in 
a work of Protagoras entitled Controversies.? This 
gives nine tetralogies, if the Republic takes the place 
of one single work and the Laws of another. His 
first tetralogy has a common plan underlying it, for 
he wishes to describe what the life of the philosopher 


* Pots. 
®’ From iii. 37 we infer that Favorinus drew upon Aristo- 
xenus for this wildly improbable assertion. 
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addouv Bios. dimAais Te ypHrau Tats emuypapats 
> ¢ / ~ / ~ \ > \ ~ > / 
Kal? éxactov Tav BiBAiwy, TH fev azro TOU oVO- 

58 waros, TH S€ amo TOO mpaypatos. TavTys Tis 
TeTpadoyias, Tis e€oTL MpwWTH, NyElTaL Evdvdpav 
7) mept daiov: 6 SiudAoyos 8 earl meipaotiKos: 
Sevrepos “Amodoyia UwxKpdrous, HOucds* TpiTos 
Kpirwv 7 mept mpaxrtéov, OiKds: téeraptos Patdwv 
7) wept puyfs, NOiucds. Sevtépa tetpadoyia, is 
nyetrar KpatvAos 7 mept op0dryTos ovopatwr, 
oyikds: Meairnros 7) mEpi emLaTHUNS, TELPAGTLKOS* 

7. Ui ITEP Ulead | P : 

\ vn“ \ a wv / vn“ 
Loduoris 7) wept TOO dvtos, AoytKds: LloAutexos 7 
mept Baotreias, AoyiKds. THs Tpityns nyetrar Ilap- 

/ an“ \ > ~ / / nv \ 
pevions 7 mept idedv, Aoyixds: DidynBos 7H wept 
10 ~ ’ / / >! \ > ~ >Q / 
Hoovas, HOLKOs* Lupsrrdavov 7 trept ayalod, yOiKos: 
Maidpos 7) wept epwros, nOiKos. 

59 «THs teraprns wyetrar “AAKiBiddns 7 epi av- 
Opwrov dicews, pwarevtixds: “AAKiBiadns SevTepos 
7) Tept edyns, paceutiKos: “Immapxos 7 piAdoKepdys, 
re / eS \ “ \ / ’ ff 
HOcKos: *Avrepactral 7 rept didocodias, 7OuKos. 
Ths méumTys Hyelrar Oedyns 7 mept piAocodgias, 
uaeuTiKos’ Xappidns 7) wept cwhpoorvyys, meipa- 
orixos’ Adyns 7) rept avdpeias, warevtixds: Avous 
) qept giAtas, parevTiKds. THS eEKTHS NyetTaL 
Evévdnuos 7 épiotiKds, avatpemtiKos: Il pwr- 
ayopas 7) codioral, evdeuxtixds: Lopyias 7 zept 
pyntopikns, avatpemtukos’ Mévwv 2 sept aperijs, 

/ ~ ¢ / ¢ ~ ¢ / / 

60 7ELpaoTiKoOs. THs éBddpuyns yyobdvTar ‘Immiar dvo 

7 oN \ ~ ~ ft Oe \ ~ 7 
—a’ 7) mept tod Kadob, B’ 7 wept Tod evdous — 
avatpemtikol’ “lw 7 mept “[Auddos, meupacriKos: 
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will be. To each of the works Thrasylus affixes a 
double title, the one taken from the name of the 
interlocutor, the other from the subject. This 
tetralogy, then, which is the first, begins with the 
Euthyphro or On Holiness, a tentative dialogue; the 
Apology of Socrates, an ethical dialogue, comes 
second; the third is Crito or On what is to be done, 
ethical; the fourth Phaedo or On the Soul, also ethical. 
The second tetralogy begins with Cratylus or On 
Correctness of Names, a logical dialogue, which is 
followed by Theaetetus or On Knonledge, tentative, 
the Sophist or On Being, a logical dialogue, the 
Statesman or On Monarchy, also logical. The third 
tetralogy includes, first, Parmenides or On Ideas, which 
is logical, next Philebus or On Pleasure, an ethical 
dialogue, the Banquet or On the Good, ethical, 
Phaedrus or On Love, also ethical. 

The fourth tetralogy starts with Alcibiades or On 
the Nature of Man, an obstetric dialogue ; this is 
followed by the second Alcibiades or On Prayer, also 
obstetric; then comes Hipparchus or The Lover of 
Gain, which is ethical, and The Rivals or On Philo- 
sophy, also ethical. The fifth tetralogy includes, first, 
Theages or On Philosophy, an obstetric dialogue, then 
Charmides or On Temperance, which is tentative, 
Laches or On Courage, obstetric, and Lysis or On 
Friendship, also obstetric. The sixth tetralogy starts 
with Euthydemus or The Eristic, a refutative dialogue, 
which is followed by Protagoras or Sophists, critical, 
Gorgias or On Rhetoric, refutative, and Meno or On 
Virtue, which is tentative. The seventh tetralogy 
contains, first, two dialogues entitled Hippias, the 
former On Beauty, the latter On Falsehood, both re- 
futative ; next Ion or On the Iliad, which is tentative, 
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Mevégevos 7) emuraduos, HOiKds. THs oyddns Hyetrat 
Krerroddv 7) mpotpertixds, 700s: IloAureca 7 
mept Suxatov, moAutiKds: Tipraros 7 trept pvoews, 
/ / av > / > T; ~ 
dvoixos' Kpitias 7 Arkavrikos, OuKos. Tis 
evarns wyeitar Mivws 7) epi vowov, modAutiKos: 
Nopot 7) mept vopobecias, modutiKds: *Emuwvopis 
A \ SAA “ ro r / 
 vuKtepwos avddAoyos 7 piAdcopos, moAitiKOs: 
> \ , ry , > Pee); 
EmoroAai tpevoxaidexa, iOixai — ev ats eypadev 

Ss , >. 4 \ > / 7 
«0 mpattew, “Emixoupos dé «d dudyew, KAéwv 

/ A > / / ay > / 
yaipew — mpos “Apiorodnmov puta, mpos Apxvrav 
Svo, mpos Avovdovov téttapes, mpos “Epjitav KL 
” \ / / \ / 
Epaorov xat Kopioxov puta, mpos Aewdapavra 
pia, mpos Aiwva pia, mpos Ilepdixcay pita, ™pos 
tovs Aiwvos otkeiovs do. Kal obToOs fev OUTwW 
Suarpet KQL TWES. 

"Eviow d€, dv éote Kat "Aprotodavyns 6 ypap- 
patiKos, els TptAoyias EAKovat TOUS duaddyous, Kal 
mputyv pev Téaow As Hyetrar Ilodureta Tipasos 
Kpuirias: Sevtépav Lodioris [lodutuxos Kparddos: 

/ / / > / / 
tpityv Nopot Mivws ’Emwopis: teraptyv Oe- 
airntos Ev@vdpwrv *Amodoyia: méuntnv Kpitwv 
MaidSwv “EmortrovAat. Ta & addaAdrka Kal? & Kal 
GTakKTWS. apyovTat dé Of MeV, WS TPOELpHTaL, ATO 
ths IloAureias: of 8° azo ’AAKuBiadov Tod juetCovos* 
of 8 amo Wedyous: evo. 5é EdOvdpovos: aAXou 
KAevtroda@vtos: ties Tywaiov: ot 8° amo Daidpov: 
ETEPOL ®eautyTov: qmoAAot b5€ <am> ’ ArroAoyias 
THY apyX7Vv qovobvtat. volevovrar dé TAY Siaddyewv 
dpoAoyoupevws Midwv 7 ‘“Immotpdodos, *Epvéias 7 
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and Menexenus or The Funeral Oration, which is 


ethical. The eighth tetralogy starts with Chtophon 
or Introduction, which is ethical, and is followed by 


the Republic or On Justice, political, Timaeus or On 
Nature, a physical treatise, and Critias or Story of 
Atlantis, which is ethical. The ninth tetralogy starts 
with Minos or On Lan, a political dialogue, which is 
followed by the Laws or On Legislation, also political, 
Epinomis or Nocturnal Council, or Philosopher, political, 
and lastly the Epistles, thirteen in number, which are 
ethical. In these epistles his heading was “ Wel- 
fare,” as that of Epicurus was “ A Good Life,’ and 
that of Cleon “ All Joy.” They comprise : one to 
Aristodemus, two to Archytas, four to Dionysius, 
one to Hermias, Erastus and Coriscus, one each to 
Leodamas, Dion and Perdiccas, and two to Dion’s 
friends. This is the division adopted by Thrasylus 
and some others. 

Some, including Aristophanes the grammarian, 
arrange the dialogues arbitrarily in trilogies. In the 
first trilogy they place the Republic, Timaeus and 
Critias ; in the second the Sophist, the Statesman and 
Cratylus; in the third the Lams, Minos and Epinomis ; 
in the fourth Theaetetus, Euthyphro and the Apology ; 
in the fifth Crito, Phaedo and the Epistles. The rest 
follow as separate compositions in no regular order. 
Some critics, as has already been stated, put the 
Republic first, while others start with the greater 
Alcibiades, and others again with the Theages ; some 


begin with the Euthyphro, others with the Clitophon ; 


some with the Timaeus, others with the Phaedrus ; 


others again with the Theaetetus, while many begin 
with the Apology. The following dialogues are 
acknowledged to be spurious: the Mzdon or Horse- 
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’"Epaciorpatos, “AAkvav, "AKépador 7 Llovdos, 
’A€ioxos, Pataxes, Anpodoxos, Kersey, ‘Epodoun, 
"Emipevidns: dv 7 “AAKvaov Aéovros Twos elvat 
Soxet, Kaba dyno. DaBwpivos ev TH TéuTTW TOV 
Azropvnpoverparov. 

‘Ovopact O¢ KEeXpyTae mouctAous mpos TO LT 
EVOUVOTTOV €LVaL Tots dpabect THY Tpayparetay 
iSvaitaro, pee coptay Hyyetraw elvat TI Tov vonTav 
Kal ovrws ovTwy emoTHunV, hv pyor mept Feov Kal 
puxmy Cwparos KeXwpLopevny. LOig de oopiay Kal 
aiv dirocodiav Kadet, dpeEw ovoav THs Deias 
cogias. Kows de A€yerau Tap avT@ copia Kat 
7 moo. eymerpla., otov orav cogov Aéyn tov Snpu- 
oupyov. XpATAL dé Kal emt SiapepovTws onwat- 
vouevwy Tots avrots dvopaow. 6 yobv patros 
Aéyerat TAp. ave Kal él Tod azrAod, ws Kat 
Tropa Edpumidn ev Arxvpviw dépetar emt tod 
“HpakAdous ovTwat: 


\ / > > V4 
patrov, dkopov, Ta peyrot ayadov, 
TAGaV eV Epyw TEPLTApLVOEVoV 
mop ics Aéoxns arpiPwva. 


xpyrae dé 0 [Acre evlore avT@ Kal emt tod 
KaKod" got 0 OTE Kal emt TOO puuKpod. moAAdKts 
be Kat Svapepovow ovo pacw emt Tob avToo onjawwo- 
[L€vou XpAT aL. Thv yoov idéav Kal <idos ovopaler 
Kal yevos Kal Tmapadevy}La Kat apXnY Kat aivov. 
XpHrat d€ Kal Tals évayTiats gevais € emt Too avrod. 
70 yobv atoOnrov Kal dv Kade Kal pur) Ov" OV jeev 





« Of. Athenaeus xi. 506 c. ‘The same statement about the 
authorship of the Aleyon is attributed to Nicias of Nicaea. 

> As eg. Theaet. 147 ¢ olov évy TH TOU mnyrod éepwrhcer 
athov tov Kal amdoby elwely ore yR ype pupabetoa wydds av 
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breeder, the Eryxias or Erasistratus, the Alcyon, the 
Acephah or Sisyphus, the Axiochus, the Phaeacians, 
the Demodocus, the Chelidon, the Seventh Day, the 
| Epimenides. Of these the Alcyon% is thought to be 
_the work of a certain Leon, according to Favorinus 
in the fifth book of his Memorabilia. 

Plato has employed a variety of terms in order 
to make his system less intelligible to the ignorant. 
But in a special sense he considers wisdom to be the 
science of those things which are objects of thought 
and really existent, the science which, he says, is 
concerned with God and the soul as separate from 
the body. And especially by wisdom he means 
philosophy, which is a yearning for divine wisdom. 
And in a general sense all experience is also termed 
by him wisdom, e.g. when he calls a craftsman wise. 
_And he applies the same terms with very different 
meanings. For instance, the word ¢atAos (slight, 
plain) is employed by him ® in the sense of azAots 
(simple, honest), just as it is applied to Heracles in 
the Licymnius of Euripides in the following passage ° : 

Plain (@addos), unaccomplished, staunch to do great deeds, 


unversed in talk, with all his store of wisdom curtailed to 
action. 


But sometimes Plato uses this same word (¢a0Aos) 
to mean what is bad, and at other times for what is 
small or petty. Again, he often uses different terms 
to express the same thing. For instance, he calls the 
Idea form (e?dos), genus (yévos), archetype (rapa- 
devyya), principle (4px) and cause (airiov). He also 
uses contrary expressions for the same thing. Thus 
he calls the sensible thing both existent and non- 
ein, TO 5 Brov édv xaipew. Cf. Rep. 527d od rdvv® daddov 
GAG yYarerov misrevoa. ¢ Nauck, 7.G.F.%, Eur. 473. 
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A \ / > ~ x \ nv \ \ A 
Sia TO yeveow adbrod civar, un ov de dua THY 
~ Y4 
ouvexn petaBorAnv. Kat THY id€av ovTE KWovpEVvoV 
ovTe pevov' Kal TadToO Kal év Kal moAAd. TO 8 
avTo Kat emt mAciovwv etOioraL Trotety. 
” \ € ? / b) ~ ~ / ~ 
Eore 5€ 4) e&nynois adbtod THv Adywv TpiTdi: 
~ A 
Tp@Tov pev yap exdvdakar xp7) O TL €oTW EKaCTOV 
tav eyopevwv: Ereita, Tivos eivexa AédeKTOHXL, 
TOTEPA KATA TPONyoUpEevov 7 eV EiKdVOS [EpEL, KAL 
<el> eis Soypatwy KaTacKevny 7 els EXeyxov TOU 
/ \ \ / the ae ~ / 
mpocdiadeyopevou: TO Se TpiTov, et opbds AéAcKTaL. 
> \ \ \ al A / > lon 
Emet d€ Kal onueta twa tots PiPAiows adrod 
mapatibevtar, dépe Kal mept TovTwY TL ElTwpeEV. 
Xi AapBaverar mpos tas AeEets Kal TA oXNWaTA 
\ id \ \ 4 ~ A 
Kat oAws THY TAatwuikiy ovvyferav: dSurAq mpos 
\ / \ \ > / / A 
Ta Odypata Kat Ta apéoxovta IlAdrwri Xe 
TEepleaTlypLevov mpos Tas eKAoyas Kat Kadd- 
ypadias: Sud mepreotiypévn mpos Tas eviwv 
dtopOwaers OBeAds TEpieoTuypevos mmpos Tas €t- 
Katous abernoels* avTiovypwa TmEpLieoTLypevov Tmpos 
Tas OitTas ypHoets Kal petabeces TOV ypadav: 
KEpavvLov Tpos THY aywyny THs piocopias: aote- 
plokos mpos THY ovppwviay T&V doypatwv: dPedos 
mpos Thy abérnow. Ta ev onueta TadTa Kai Ta 
/ ~ iA > / / e / 
BiBXia Ttooatra: dep ’Avtiyovos ¢dnow o Kapv- 
atios ev T® [epi Zyjvwvos veworti exdobevra et Tus 
f ~ A 
HOer€ Siavayvavar, prodv eTEeAeL Tots KEKTNMEVOLS. 
Ta d5€ dpéoxovta atdt@ tatra jv. alavatov 





¢ A wedge-shaped mark >, used in early papyri to denote 
a fresh paragraph. 

’ Here begins the second appendix epi ray I Adrwre 
apecxdvTwy, §§ 67-80. It should be observed that there is 
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existent, existent inasmuch as it comes into being, 
non-existent because it is continually changing. And 
he says the Idea is neither in motion nor at rest ; 
that it is uniformly the same and yet both one and 
many. And it is his habit to do this in many more 
instances. 

The right interpretation of his dialogues includes 
three things : first, the meaning of every statement 
must be explained; next, its purpose, whether it is 
made for a primary reason or by way of illustration, 
and whether to establish his own doctrines or to 
refute his interlocutor; in the third place it remains 
to examine its truth. 

And since certain critical marks are affixed to his 
works let us now say a word about these. The cross 
X is taken to indicate peculiar expressions and 
figures of speech, and generally any idiom of Platonic 
usage ; the diple* (>) calls attention to doctrines 
and opinions characteristic of Plato ; the dotted cross 
(3) denotes select passages and beauties of style ; 
the dotted diple (+) editors’ corrections of the text ; 
the dotted obelus (+) passages suspected without 
reason; the dotted antisigma (5-) repetitions and 
proposals for transpositions; the cerauntum the 
philosophical school; the asterisk (+) an agreement 
of doctrine; the obelus (—) a spurious passage. So 
much for the critical marks and his writings in 
general. As Antigonus of Carystus says in his Life 
of Zeno, when the writings were first edited with 
critical marks, their possessors charged a certain fee 
to anyone who wished to consult them. 

6 The doctrines he approved are these. He held 


absolutely no trace of Neo-Platonist tendencies. Cf. Plato, 
Tim, 42 £-43 a, 69 a. 
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edeye Ty puxyy Kal roAAa peTapprevvypevny 
cWpata, apyny TE Exe apbpnrexny TO O€ oGpa 
VEWLMET PLKHV" wpilero de avery iSeav Tob TavTy) 
OveoT@Tos TVEV[LATOS « adroKivyTov TE elvat Kat 
TpYLEpT) TO bev ‘yap avrhs AoyioTLKOV [Epos mept 
TH Kepady Kkabidpbcbar, TO de Gupoedes TEpt TH 
Kaper, To d€ emulupntiKov mept TOV oupadoy Kat 
TO 7T7TAp ovvioracbat. 

Tepuéxew dé ek rob pecou dua TAvTOS KUKAW TO 
c@ua Kal ouveoTavat eK TOV OTOLYELWY. Saupe- 
Oeioay Te Kata dppoviKd SvaoTnpara dvo «KvUKAOUS 
TOLEtv VV [LLEVOUS, Ov TOV evTos KUKAOV efaxt 
TpnOEvTa. TOUS drravras émTa KUKAOUS movelv. Kal 
TOUTOV peev KaTQ Sudrerpov K <u retaban € em dploTepa. 
eowbev, Tov O€ Kara, mAeupav emt Ta deEa. dL0 
Kal Kpatety avTov eva. ovr TOV yap ErTEpov eowlev 
dunpholar. Kat TOV pev elvat Tavrod, TOUS be 
Oarépov, déywv TH Ths wuyfs Kivnow eivar THY 
[dé] tod oAov Kal Tas TOV TAaveapevev popas. 

Otrw 8 exovons Tis ex pLEGOU TOUTS avr A 
Tpocapp.oloprevs m™pos Ta éoxara ywooKew TE Ta . 
OVTa KQL Evarp[Lo ew Oa TO exew ev avrTh Ta, 
orouxeta KaTa dpwoviay. Kat yiveoBar dogav (bev 
KaTO TOV Darépov KUKAOV opBovpevov, ETLOTTULNV 
de Kara TOV TravTod. dvo dé Trav TAVTWV amepnvev 
apxas Qeov Kat DAnv, Ov Kal voov Tpooayopevet 
Kal QUTLOV. civat d€ TH vAny GOXNMATLOTOV Kal 
daetpov, e€ hs yiveobar Ta ovyKpipata. aTaKTws 


2 Of. Plato, Tim. 42 8 sqq., 90 E. 
> Cf. Plato, Tim. 54 4 sqq. 

e Of. Plato, Tim. 69 c sqq., 89 FE. 
@ Of. Plato, Tim. 36 D-37 C. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Tim. 50 pv, £3; 51,4. 
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that the soul is immortal, that by transmigration it 
puts on many bodies,* and that it has a numerical 
first principle, whereas the first principle of the body 
is geometrical ®; and he defined soul as the idea of 
vital breath diffused in all directions. He held that 
it is self-moved and tripartite, the rational part of it 
having its seat in the head, the passionate part about 
the heart, while the appetitive is placed in the region 
of the navel and the liver.¢ . 

And from the centre outwards it encloses the body 
on all sides in a circle, and is compounded of elements, 


and, being divided at harmonic intervals, it forms 


two circles which touch one another twice ; and the 
interior circle, being slit six times over, makes seven 
circles in all. And this interior circle moves by way 
of the diagonal to the left, and the other by way of 


_ the side to the right. Hence also the one is supreme, 


being a single circle, for the other interior circle was 
divided ; the former is the circle of the Same, the 
latter that of the Other, whereby he means that the 
motion of the soul is the motion of the universe 
together with the revolutions of the planets.? 

And the division from the centre to the circum- 
ference which is adjusted in harmony with the soul 
being thus determined, the soul knows that which 
is, and adjusts it proportionately because she has the 
elements proportionately disposed in herself. And 
when the circle of the Other revolves aright, the 
result is opinion; but from the regular motion of 
the circle of the Same comes knowledge. He set 
forth two universal principles, God and matter, and 
he calls God mind and cause; he held that matter 
is devoid of form and unlimited, and that composite 
things arise out of it®; and that it was once in 
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a Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 a, 69 B. 
>’ Cf. Plato, Tim. 58 a-c. 
¢ Cf, Plato, Tim, 31 a,B; 33.43 55c¢,D3 92. 
aiCf. Plato, Tim. 30 x. 
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disorderly motion but, inasmuch as God preferred 
order to disorder, was by him brought together in one 
place. This substance, he says, is converted into 
the four elements, fire, water, air, earth, of which 
the world itself and all that therein is are formed. 
Karth alone of these elements is not subject to 
change, the assumed cause being the peculiarity of 
its constituent triangles. For he thinks that in all 
the other elements the figures employed are homo- 
geneous, the scalene triangle out of which they are 
all put together being one and the same, whereas 
for earth a triangle of peculiar shape is employed ; 
the element of fire is a pyramid, of air an octahedron, 
of water an icosahedron, of earth a cube. Hence 
earth is not transmuted into the other three elements, 
nor these three into earth. 

But the elements are not separated each into its 
own region of the universe, because the revolution 
unites their minute particles, compressing and forcing 
them together into the centre, at the same time as 
it separates the larger masses. Hence as they change 
their shapes, so also do they change the regions which 
they occupy.” 

And there is one created universe,° seeing that it 
is perceptible to sense, which has been made by God. 
And it is animate because that which is animate is 
better than that which is inanimate.? And _ this 
piece of workmanship is assumed to come from a 
cause supremely good.? It was made one and not 
unlimited because the pattern from which he made 
it was one. And it is spherical because such is the 
shape of its maker. For that maker contains the 
other living things, and this universe the shapes of 


* Cf. Plato, 2im.30 a, Be 55ic, D: 
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* A perversion of Tim. 338. To that which is to com- 
prehend all animals in itself that shape seems proper which 
comprehends in itself all shapes. Diogenes Laertius opposes, 
not universe and its shape, but maker and universe. 

’ Cf. Plato, Tim. 33 a—p; 34B; 32c; 634. 

° Cf. Plato, Tim. 32 c, 33.4; 38 B; 41 a, 43 v. 

4 Cf. Plato, Tim. 29 r-30 a; 42 8. 
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them all. It is smooth and has no organ all round 
because it has no need of organs. Moreover, the 
universe remains imperishable because it is not dis- 
solved into the Deity.» And the creation as a whole 


_ is caused by God, because it is the nature of the good 


to be beneficent,° and the creation of the universe 
has the highest good for its cause. For the most 
beautiful of created things is due to the best of 
intelligible causes 4; so that, as God is of this nature, 
and the universe resembles the best in its perfect 
beauty, it will not be in the likeness of anything 
created, but only of God. 

The universe is composed of fire, water, air and 
earth; of fire in order to be-visible; of earth in 
order to be solid; of water and air in order to be 
proportional.’ For the powers represented by solids 


_ are connected by two mean proportionals in a way 


to secure the complete unity of the whole. And the 
universe was made of all the elements in order to be 
complete and indestructible. 

Time was created as an image of eternity. And 
while the latter remains for ever at rest, time con- 
sists in the motion of the universe. For night and 
day and month and the like are all parts of time ; 
for which reason, apart from the nature of the 
universe, time has no existence. But so soon as the 
universe is fashioned time exists. 

And the sun and moon and planets were created 


¢ Cf. Tim. 31 8-33 a. It would be more correct to say 
** in order that the bonds, the inserted terms (air and water), 
which unite fire to earth, may be proportional.” ‘ For the 
best of bonds is that which makes itself and the things which 
it binds as complete a unity as possible; and the nature of 
proportion is to accomplish this most perfectly ” (Tim. 31 c). 
* Cf. Plato, Tim. 37 p-38 B. 
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* Cf. Plato, Tim. 38 c-39 p. 
» Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 c-31 8; 39 c-40 4; 41 Bc. 
¢ Cf. Plato, Tim. 40 x, c. 
4 Cf. Plato, Tim. 46 p,£; 476; 484; 68E; 694. 


° Cf. Plato, Tim. 49 a sqq.; 50 B-51B; 52 ,B. 
f Cf. Plato, Tim. 53 c—55 c. 
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as means to the creation of time. And God kindled 
the light of the sun in order that the number of the 
seasons might be definite and in order that animals 
might possess number. The moon is in the circle 
immediately above the earth, and the sun in that 
which is next beyond that, and in the circles above 
come the planets. Further, the universe is an 
animate being, for it is bound fast in animate move- 
ment.* And in order that the universe which had 
been created in the likeness of the intelligible living 
creature might be rendered complete, the nature 
of all other animals was created. Since then its 
pattern possesses them, the universe also ought to 
have them. And thus it contains gods for the most 
part of a fiery nature ; of the rest there are three 
kinds, winged, aquatic and terrestrial.’ And of all 
the gods in heaven the earth is the oldest. And it 
was fashioned to make night and day. And being 
at the centre it moves round the centre. And since 
there are two causes, it must be affirmed, he says, 
that some things are due to reason and others have 
a necessary cause,? the latter being air, fire, earth 
and water, which are not exactly elements but rather 
recipients of form. They are composed of triangles, 
and are resolved into triangles. The scalene tri- 
angle and the isosceles triangle are their constituent 
elements. 

The principles, then, and causes assumed are the 
two above mentioned, of which God and matter are 
the exemplar. Matter is of necessity formless like 
the other recipients of form. Of all these there is 
a necessary cause. For it somehow or other receives 
the ideas and so generates substances, and it moves 
because its power is not uniform, and, being in 
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1 drapairnra Casaubon. 


° Cf. Plato, Tim. 52p; 53B; 57c:; 69 B,C. 
> Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 B; 44. 
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motion, it in turn sets in motion those things which 
are generated from it. And these were at first in 
irrational and irregular motion, but after they began 
to frame the universe, under the conditions possible 
they were made by God symmetrical and regular. 
For the two causes existed even before the world 
was made, as well as becoming in the third place, but 
they were not distinct, merely traces of them being 
found, and in disorder. When the world was made, 
they too acquired order.* And out of all the bodies 
there are the universe was fashioned. He holds God, 
like the soul, to be incorporeal. For only thus is he 
exempt from change and decay. As already stated, 
he assumes the Ideas to be causes and principles 
whereby the world of natural objects is what it is. 
On good and evil he would discourse to this effect. 
He maintained that the end to aim at is assimilation 
to God, that virtue is in itself sufficient for happiness, 
but that it needs in addition, as instruments for use, 
first, bodily advantages like health and strength, 
sound senses and the like, and, secondly, external 
advantages such as wealth, good birth and reputa- 
tion. But the wise man will be no less happy even 
if he be without these things. Again, he will take 
part in public affairs, will marry, and will refrain 
from breaking the laws which have been made. And 
as far as circumstances allow he will legislate for 
his own country, unless in the extreme corruption of 
the people he sees that the state of affairs completely 
justifies his abstention. He thinks that the gods 
take note of human life ® and that there are super- 
human beings. He was the first to define the 
notion of good as that which is bound up with 


¢ Of. Plato, Tim. 40 p. 
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@ Cf. Plato, Tim. 42 s. 
* The third appendix begins here, containing the diarpéoecs 
which are also attributed to Aristotle; see Rose, Aristoteles 
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whatever is praiseworthy and rational and useful 
and proper and becoming. And all these are bound 
up with that which is consistent and in accord with 
nature. 

He also discoursed on the propriety of names, and 
indeed he was the first to frame a science for rightly 
asking and answering questions, having employed it 
himself to excess. And in the dialogues he conceived 
righteousness to be the law of God because it is 
stronger to incite men to do righteous acts, that 
malefactors may not be punished after death also. 
Hence to some he appeared too fond of myths. 
These narratives he intermingles with his works in 
order to deter men from wickedness, by reminding 
them how little they know of what awaits them ¢ after 
death. Such, then, are the doctrines he approved. 

He used also to divide things, according to Aris- 
totle, in the following manner.® Goods are in the 
mind or in the body, or external. For example, 
justice, prudence, courage, temperance and such like 
are in the mind ; beauty, a good constitution, health 
and strength in the body ; while friends, the welfare 
of one’s country and riches are amongst external 
things. 

Thus there are three kinds of goods: goods of the 
mind, goods of the body and external goods. There 
are three species of friendship : one species is natural, 
another social, and another hospitable. By natural 
friendship we mean the affection which parents have 
for their offspring and kinsmen for each other. And 
other animals besides man have inherited this form. 
Pseudepigraphus, pp. 679 sqq., who gives a Christian recen- 
sion. The original, the common source of Diogenes Laertius 
and the Christian writer, he refers vaguely to the Hellenistic 
age. 
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* Plato probably refers to Carthage when he mentions 
purchasable kingship, vqrai Baciheta, amongst barbarians, 
Rep. 544.p. Aristotle repeats the epithet in his description 
of the Carthaginian constitution, Pol. ii. 11, 1273 a 36. 
Polybius says that at Carthage magistrates attain office, dapa 
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By the social form of friendship we mean that which 
arises from intimacy and has nothing to do with 
kinship ; for instance, that of Pylades for Orestes. 
The friendship of hospitality is that which is extended 
. to strangers owing.to an introduction or letters of 
recommendation. Thus friendship is either natural 
or social or hospitable. Some add a fourth species, 
that of love. 

There are five forms of civil government : one form 
is democratic, another aristocratic, a third oligarchic, 
a fourth monarchic, a fifth that of a tyrant. The 
democratic form is that in which the people has con- 
trol and chooses at its own pleasure both magistrates 
and laws. The aristocratic form is that in which the 
rulers are neither the rich nor the poor nor the 
nobles, but the state is under the guidance of the 
best. Oligarchy is that form in which there is a 
property-qualification for the holding of office ; for 
the rich are fewer than the poor. Monarchy is 
either regulated by law or hereditary. At Carthage 
the kingship is regulated by law, the office being 
put up for sale. But the monarchy in Lacedaemon 
and in Macedonia is hereditary, for they select the 
king from a certain family. A tyranny is that form 
in which the citizens are ruled either through fraud 
or force by an individual. Thus civil government 
is either democratic, aristocratic, oligarchic, or a 
monarchy or a tyranny. 

There are three species of justice. One is con- 


pavepas diddvres, vi. 56. 4. This phrase is some help 
towards an explanation, but whether it means open bribery 
—possibly of the people, more probably of the Council— 
or whether it refers to very large fees payable upon taking 
office, it is not easy to determine. In either case wealth 
would preponderate over merit. 
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cerned with gods, another with men, and the third 
with the departed. For those who sacrifice accord- 
ing to the laws and take care of the temples are 
obviously pious towards the gods. Those again who 
repay loans and restore what they have received 
upon trust act justly towards men. Lastly, those 
who take care of tombs are obviously just towards 
the departed. Thus one species of justice relates to 
the gods, another to men, while a third species is 
concerned with the departed. 

There are three species of knowledge or science, 
one practical, another productive, and a third theo- 
retical. For architecture and shipbuilding are pro- 
ductive arts, since the work produced by them can 
be seen. Politics and flute-playing, harp-playing 
and similar arts are practical. For nothing visible 
is produced by them; yet they do or perform some- 
thing. In the one case the artist plays the flute or 
the harp, in the other the politician takes part in 
politics. Geometry and harmonics and astronomy 
are theoretical sciences. For they neither perform 
nor produce anything. But the geometer considers 
how lines are related to each other, the student of 
harmony investigates sounds, the astronomer stars 
and the universe. Thus some sciences are theoretical, 
others are practical, and others are productive. 

There are five species of medicine: the first is 
pharmacy, the second is surgery, the third deals 
with diet and regimen, the fourth with diagnosis, 
the fifth with remedies. Pharmacy cures sickness 
by drugs, surgery heals by the use of knife and 
cautery, the species concerned with diet prescribes 
a regimen for the removal of disease, that concerned 
with diagnosis proceeds by determining the nature 
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of the ailment, that concerned with remedies by 
prescribing for the immediate removal of the pain. 
The species of medicine, then, are pharmacy, sur- 
gery, diet and regimen, diagnosis, prescription of 
remedies. 

There are two divisions of law, the one written 
and the other unwritten. Written law is that under 
which we live in different cities, but that which has 
arisen out of custom is called unwritten law; for 
instance, not to appear in the market-place undressed 
or in women’s attire. There is no statute forbidding 
this, but nevertheless we abstain from such conduct 
because it is prohibited by an unwritten law. Thus 
law is either written or unwritten. 

There are five kinds of speech, of which one is 
that which politicians employ in the assemblies ; 
this is called political speech. The second division 
is that which the rhetors employ in written com- 
positions, whether composed for display or praise or 
blame, or for accusation. Hence this division is 
termed rhetorical. The third division of speech is 
that of private persons conversing with one another ; 
this is called the mode of speech of ordinary life. 
Another division of speech is the language of those 
who converse by means of short questions and 
answers; this kind is called dialectical. The fifth 
division is the speech of craftsmen conversing about 
their own subjects ; this is called technical language. 
Thus speech is either political, or rhetorical, or that 
of ordinary conversation, or dialectical, or technical. 

Music has three divisions. One employs the mouth 
alone, like singing. The second employs both the 
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mouth and the hands, as is the case with the harper 
singing to his own accompaniment. The third 
division employs the hands alone; for instance, the 
music of the harp. Thus music employs either the 
mouth alone, or the mouth and the hands, or the 
hands alone. 

Nobility has four divisions. First, when the an- 
cestors are gentle and handsome and also just, their 
descendants are said to be noble. Secondly, when 
the ancestors have been princes or magistrates, their 
descendants are said to be noble. The third kind 
arises when the ancestors have been illustrious; for 
instance, through having held military command or 
through success in the national games. For then 
we call the descendants noble. The last division 
includes the man who is himself of a generous and 
high-minded spirit. He too is said to be noble. 
And this indeed is the highest form of nobility. 
Thus, of nobility, one kind depends on excellent 
ancestors, another on princely ancestors, a third on 
illustrious ancestors, while the fourth is due to the 
individual’s own beauty and worth. 

Beauty has three divisions. The first is the object 
of praise, as of form fair to see. Another is service- 
able ; thus an instrument, a house and the like are 
beautiful for use. Other things again which relate 
to customs and pursuits and the like are beautiful 
because beneficial. Of beauty, then, one kind is 
matter for praise, another is for use, and another 
for the benefit it procures. 

The soul has three divisions. One part of it is 
rational, another appetitive, and a third irascible. 
Of these the rational part is the cause of purpose, 
reflection, understanding and the like. The appeti- 
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tive part of the soul is the cause of desire of eating, 
sexual indulgence and the like, while the irascible 
part is the cause of courage, of pleasure and pain, 
and of anger. Thus one part of the soul is rational, 
another appetitive, and a third irascible. 

Of perfect virtue there are four species: prudence, 
justice, bravery and temperance. Of these prudence 
is the cause of right conduct, justice of just dealing 
in partnerships and commercial transactions. Bravery 
is the cause which makes a man not give way but 
stand his ground in alarms and perils. Temperance 
causes mastery over desires, so that we are never 
enslaved by any pleasure, but lead an orderly life. 
Thus virtue includes first prudence, next justice, 
thirdly bravery, and lastly temperance. 

Rule has five divisions, one that which is according 
to law, another according to nature, another accord- 
ing to custom, a fourth by birth, a fifth by force. 
Now the magistrates in cities when elected by their 
fellow-citizens rule according to law. The natural 
rulers are the males, not only among men, but 
also among the other animals; for the males every- 
where exert wide-reaching rule over the females. 
Rule according to custom is such authority as 
attendants exercise over children and teachers over 
their pupils. Hereditary rule is exemplified by that 
of the Lacedaemonian kings, for the office of king is 
confined to a certain family. And the same system 
is in force for the kingdom of Macedonia ; for there 
too the office of king goes by birth. Others have 
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acquired power by force or fraud, and govern the 
citizens against their will; this kind of rule is called 
forceable. Thus rule is either by law, or by nature, 
or by custom, or by birth, or by force. 

There are six kinds of rhetoric. For when the 
speakers urge war or alliance with a neighbouring 
state, that species of rhetoric is called persuasion. 
But when they speak against making war or alliance, 
and urge their hearers to remain at peace, this kind 
of rhetoric is called dissuasion. A third kind is 
employed when a speaker asserts that he is wronged 
by some one whom he makes out to have caused 
him much mischief; accusation is the name applied 
to the kind here defined. The fourth kind of rhetoric 
is termed defence ; here the speaker shows that he 
has done no wrong and that his conduct is in no 
respect abnormal; defence is the term applied in 
such a case. A fifth kind of rhetoric is employed 
when a speaker speaks well of some one and proves 
him to be worthy and honourable ; encomium is the 
name given to this kind. A sixth kind is that 
employed when the speaker shows some one to be un- 
worthy ; the name given to this is invective. Under 
rhetoric, then, are included encomium, invective, 
persuasion, dissuasion, accusation and defence. 

Successful speaking has four divisions. The first 
consists in speaking to the purpose, the next to the 
requisite length, the third before the proper audience, 
and the fourth at the proper moment. The things 
to the purpose are those which are likely to be 
expedient for speaker and hearer. The requisite 
length is that which is neither more nor less than 
enough. To speak to the proper audience means 
this : in addressing persons older than yourself, the 
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discourse must be made suitable to the audience as 
being elderly men; whereas in addressing juniors 
the discourse must be suitable to young men. 
The proper time of speaking is neither too soon nor 
too late ; otherwise you will miss the mark and not 
speak with success. 

Of conferring benefits there are four divisions. 
For it takes place either by pecuniary aid or by 
personal service, by means of knowledge or of speech. 
Pecuniary aid is given when one assists a man in 
need, so that he is relieved from all anxiety on the 
score of money. Personal service is given when men 
come up to those who are being beaten and rescue 
them. Those who train or heal, or who teach some- 
thing valuable, confer benefit by means of knowledge. 
But when men enter a law-court and one appears as 
advocate for another and delivers an effective speech 
on his behalf, he is benefiting him by speech. Thus 
benefits are conferred by means either of money or 
of personal service, or of knowledge, or of speech. 

There are four ways in which things are completed 
and brought to an end. The first is by legal enact- 
ment, when a decree is passed and this decree is 
confirmed by law. The second is in the course of 
nature, as the day, the year and the seasons are 
completed. The third is by the rules of art, say the 
builder’s art, for so a house is completed ; and so it 
is with shipbuilding, whereby vessels are completed. 
Fourthly, matters are brought to an end by chance 
or accident, when they turn out otherwise than is 
expected. Thus the completion of things is due 
either to law, or to nature, or to art, or to chance. 

Of power or ability there are four divisions. First, 
whatever we can do with the mind, namely calculate 
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or anticipate ; next, whatever we can effect with the 
body, for instance, marching, giving, taking and the 
like. Thirdly, whatever we can do by a multitude 
of soldiers or a plentiful supply of money ; hence a 
king is said to have great power. The fourth division 
of power or influence is doing, or being done by, well 
or ill; thus we can become ill or be educated, be 
restored to health and the like. Power, then, is 
either in the mind, or the body, or in armies and 
resources, or in acting and being acted upon. 

Philanthropy is of three kinds. One is by way of 
salutations, as when certain people address every one 
they meet and, stretching out their hand, give him 
a hearty greeting ; another mode is seen when one 
is given to assisting every one in distress ; another 
mode of philanthropy is that which makes certain 
people fond of giving dinners. Thus philanthropy is 
shown either by a courteous address, or by conferring 
benefits, or by hospitality and the promotion of social 
intercourse. 

Welfare or happiness includes five parts. One 
part of it is good counsel, a second soundness of the 
senses and bodily health, a third success in one’s 
undertakings, a fourth a reputation with one’s 
fellow-men, a fifth ample means in money and in 
whatever else subserves the end of life. Now de- 
liberating well is a result of education and of having 
experience of many things. Soundness of the senses 
depends upon the bodily organs: I mean, if one sees 
with his eyes, hears with his ears, and perceives 
with his nostrils and his mouth the appropriate 
objects, then such a condition is soundness of the 
senses. Success is attained when a man does what 
he aims at in the right way, as becomes a good man. 
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A man has a good reputation when he is well spoken 
of. A man has ample means when he is so equipped 
for the needs of life that he can afford to benefit his 
friends and discharge his public services with lavish 
display. If a man has all these things, he is com- 
pletely happy. Thus of welfare or happiness one 
part is good counsel, another soundness of senses 
and bodily health, a third success, a fourth a good 
reputation, a fifth ample means. 

There are three divisions of the arts and crafts. 
The first division consists of mining and forestry, 
which are productive arts. The second includes 
the smith’s and carpenter’s arts which transform 
material; for the smith makes weapons out of iron, 
and the carpenter transforms timber into flutes and 
lyres. The third division is that which uses what is 
thus made, as horsemanship employs bridles, the art 
of war employs weapons, and music flutes and the 
lyre, Thus of art there are three several species, 
those above-mentioned in the first, second and third 
place. 

Good is divided into four kinds. One is the pos- 
sessor of virtue, whom we affirm to be individually 
good. Another is virtue itself and justice; these 
we affirm to be good. A third includes such things 
as food, suitable exercises and drugs. The fourth 
kind which we affirm to be good includes the arts of 
flute-playing, acting and the like. Thus there are 
four kinds of good: the possession of virtue ; virtue 
itself; thirdly, food and beneficial exercises ; lastly, 
flute-playing, acting, and the poetic art. Whatever 
is is either evil or good or indifferent. We call that 
evil which is capable of invariably doing harm; for 
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instance, bad judgement and folly and injustice and 
the like. The contraries of these things are good. 
But the things which can sometimes benefit and 
sometimes harm, such as walking and sitting and 
eating, or which can neither do any benefit nor 
harm at all, these are things indifferent, neither 
good nor evil. Thus all things whatever are either 
good, or evil, or neither good nor evil. 

Good order in the state falls under three heads. 
First, if the laws are good, we say that there is good 
government. Secondly, if the citizens obey the 
established laws, we also call this good government. 
Thirdly, if, without the aid of laws, the people 
manage their affairs well under the guidance of 
customs and institutions, we call this again good 
government. Thus three forms of good govern- 
ment may exist, (1) when the laws are good, (2) when 
the existing laws are obeyed, (3) when the people 
live under salutary customs and institutions. 

Disorder in a state has three forms. The first 
arises when the laws affecting citizens and strangers 
are alike bad, the second when the existing laws are 
not obeyed, and the third when there is no law at 
all. Thus the state is badly governed when the laws 
are bad or not obeyed, or lastly, when there is no law. 

Contraries are divided into three species. For 
instance, we say that goods are contrary to evils, as 
justice to injustice, wisdom to folly, and the like. 
Again, evils are contrary to evils, prodigality is 
contrary to niggardliness, and to be unjustly tortured 
is the contrary of being justly tortured, and so with 
similar evils. Again, heavy is the contrary of light, 
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quick of slow, black of white, and these pairs are 
contraries, while they are neither good nor evil. Thus, 
of contraries, some are opposed as goods to evils, 
others as evils to evils, and others, as things which are 
neither good nor evil, are opposed to one another. 

There are three kinds of goods, those which can 
be exclusively possessed, those which can be shared 
with others, and those which simply exist. To the 
first division, namely, those which can be exclusively 
possessed, belong such things as Justice and health. 
To the next belong all those which, though they 
cannot be exclusively possessed, can be shared with 
others. Thus we cannot possess the absolute good, 
but we can participate in it. The third division 
includes those goods the existence of which is 
necessary, though we can neither possess them ex- 
clusively nor participate in them. The mere exist- 
ence of worth and justice is a good; and these things 
cannot be shared or had in exclusive possession, but 
must simply exist. Of goods, then, some are pos- 
sessed exclusively, some shared, and others merely 
subsist. 

Counsel is divided under three heads. One is 
taken from past time, one from the future, and the 
third from the present. That from past time con- 
sists of examples; for instance, what the Lacedae- 
monians suffered through trusting others. Counsel 
drawn from the present is to show, for instance, that 
the walls are weak, the men cowards, and the 
supplies running short. Counsel from the future is, 
for instance, to urge that we should not wrong the 
embassies by suspicions, lest the fair fame of Hellas 
be stained. Thus counsel is derived from the past, 
the present and the future. 
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Vocal sound falls into two divisions according as it 
is animate or inanimate. The voice of living things 
is animate sound; notes of instruments and noises 
are inanimate. And of the animate voice part is 
articulate, part inarticulate, that of men being 
articulate speech, that of the animals inarticulate. 
Thus vocal sound is either animate or inanimate. 

Whatever exists is either divisible or indivisible. 
Of divisible things some are divisible into similar 
and others into dissimilar parts. Those things are 
indivisible which cannot be divided and are not 
compounded of elements, for example, the unit, 
the point and the musical note ; whereas those which 
have constituent parts, for instance, syllables, con- 
cords in music, animals, water, gold, are divisible. 
If they are composed of similar parts, so that the 
whole does not differ from the part except in bulk, 
as water, gold and all that is fusible, and the like, 
then they are termed homogeneous. But whatever 
is composed of dissimilar parts, as a house and the 
like, is termed heterogeneous. Thus all things what- 
ever are either divisible or indivisible, and of those 
which are divisible some are homogeneous, others 
heterogeneous in their parts. 

Of existing things some are absolute and some are 
called relative. Things said to exist absolutely are 
those which need nothing else to explain them, as 
man, horse, and all other animals. For none of these 
gains by explanation. To those which are called 
relative belong all which stand in need of some 
explanation, as that which is greater than something 
or quicker than something, or more beautiful and 
the like. For the greater implies a less, and the 
quicker is quicker than something. Thus existing 
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things are either absolute or relative. And in this 
way, according to Aristotle, Plato used to divide the 
primary conceptions also. 

There was also another man named Plato, a 
philosopher of Rhodes, a pupil of Panaetius, as is 
stated by Seleucus the grammarian in his first book 
On Philosophy ; another a Peripatetic and pupil of 
Aristotle; and another who was a pupil of Praxi- 
phanes ; and lastly, there was Plato, the poet of the 
Old Comedy. 
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Cuapter 1. SPEUSIPPUS (circa 407-339 B.c.) 
(Head of the Academy, 347-339 B.c.) 


Tue foregoing is the best account of Plato that we 
were able to compile after a diligent examination of 
the authorities. He was succeeded by Speusippus, 
an Athenian and son of Eurymedon, who belonged 
to the deme of Myrrhinus, and was the son of Plato’s 
sister Potone. He was head of the school for eight 
years beginning in the 108th Olympiad.* He set 
up statues of the Graces in the shrine of the Muses 
erected by Plato in the Academy. He adhered 
faithfully to Plato’s doctrines. In character, however, 
he was unlike him, being prone to anger and easily 
overcome by pleasures. At any rate there is a story 
that in a fit of passion he flung his favourite dog 
into the well, and that pleasure was the sole motive 
for his journey to Macedonia to be present at the 
wedding-feast of Casander. 

It was said that among those who attended his 
lectures were the two women who had been pupils 
of Plato, Lastheneia of Mantinea and Axiothea of 
Phlius. And at the time Dionysius in a letter says 
derisively, ““ We may judge of your wisdom by the 
Arcadian girl who is your pupil. And, whereas 
Plato exempted from fees all who came to him, you 
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palnpwacw eJedoato TO KoWwoV Kat ovvwpxelwe 
Kalocov xv Suvarov aAAnAots* Kal Tp@Tos Tapa 
‘Iooxparous TO KaAovpieva amoppnTa. eb nveyKev, 
3.ws prov Kauvevs. Kat mp@Tos evpev @ TA hoppiia 
TOV ppvydvev evoYKa mo.odow. . 
"Hdn de 770 Tmapaddcews Kal TO O@La duepGapro, 
KQL 7pOs Bevoxparny dueTepiTreTO TrapaKaArA@y avdTov 
eAGety Kal THv axodny dvadeSacbar. pact oe 
avrov em apagéiov pepopevov els Ty “Axadnwetay 
ouvavr hoa Avoyévet Kal Xaipe etrrety: Tov O€ pa- 
val, aKa p71) oD ye, OoTLS Urropevers Chv Tovobros 
wv.” Kab Téhos b770 abupias éKOY TOV Biov 
peTnAAake ynpaos WY. Kal EoTW NU@V Els avTOV 


GAN’ ei By Lrrevoummov eudvlavov dde Gavetobar, 
ovK ay emrevo€ pe TUS T00€ reEau- 

ws Hv odxt LAdtwu pds atpatos: ob yap abupav 
Kkat0avev av dud Tt ofodpa puKpov. 


4 I[ldovrtapxos 5€ pyow ev TO Avodvdpov Bi Kal 
XwAAa POerpov exléaat avrov. Wy d€ Kal TO CHpa 
SuaKEXUHLEVOS as pn Tyudfeos € ev T@ Ilepi Biwv. 
ovTos, pyct, mpos TOV epavra mAovovov apLoppov 

édy, “Ti 5€ cou det ToUTOV; eyo) yap oo. déxa 

TaAdvtwv evpopphotépayv™ edpyaw. 


1 edyopporépar| fort. auoppdrepov H. Richards. 





@ Romance seems to have been busy with the life of 
Speusippus. Athenaeus, vii. 279 ©, quotes from the same 
forged letter of Dionysius to Speusippus bringing similar 
charges. 
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levy tribute on them and collect it whether they will 
orno.’* According to Diodorus in the first book of 
his Memorabilia, Speusippus was the first to discern 
the common element in all studies and to bring them 
into connexion with each other so far as that was 
possible. And according to Caeneus he was the first 
to divulge what Isocrates called the secrets of his 
art, and the first to devise the means by which fagots 
of firewood are rendered portable. 

When he was already crippled by paralysis, he 
sent a message to Xenocrates entreating him to 
come and take over the charge of the school.? They 
say that, as he was being conveyed to the Academy 
in a tiny carriage, he met and saluted Diogenes, who 
replied, “‘ Nay, if you can endure to live in such a 
plight as this, I decline to return your greeting.” 
At last in old age he became so despondent that 
he put an end to his life. Here follows my epigram 
upon him °¢: 

Had I not learnt that Speusippus would die thus, no one 
would have persuaded me to say that he was surely not of 
Plato’s blood ; for else he would never have died in despair 
for a trivial cause. 

Plutarch in the Lives of Lysander and Sulla makes 
his malady to have been “‘ morbus pedicularis.”’ 4 
That his body wasted away is affirmed by Timotheus 
in his book On Lives. Speusippus, he says, meeting 
a rich man who was in love with one who was no 
beauty, said to him, ‘‘ Why, pray, are you in such 
sore need of him? For ten talents I will find you a 
more handsome bride.” 


» The most trustworthy account of what happened when 
Xenocrates was elected is furnished by Index Academicus, 
pp. 38 sq. ed. Mekler. 

¢ Anth. Pal. viii. 101. @ Cf. supra, iii. 40. 
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Karadddoure 5 rdprAcora tropvyipara Kat 
Svaddyous mActovas, €v ofs Kat 


"A piotimmov tov Kupnvatov. 
II \ 4 v4 
epi wAovToU a. 
Ilepi ydov7s a. 
Ilept 6 5 ‘ 
ept OuKavoavvys a. 
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Tlepi Geav oa. 
PiAdcodos a’. 
II pds Keédadov a. 
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K Xewvopaxos 7 Avotas a’. 
IloXirns a. 
Ilepi puyx7s a. 
II pos TpvAXov a. 
5 / / 
5 Apiorurmos The 
Teyvav éAeyxos a. 
‘VropvnpateKol duaAoyor. 
Teyvikov a. 
A tv “ 2% x . / e / 7 - e 
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/ ! / / , ov: 
5 aco Cte ke 
A rd \ \ \ ao _ 7 
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Ilepi yevov KaL €LOWV TOpadEely LAT WV. 
Ilpdss tov “Apa 
pos Tov Apaptupov. 
TLAd > 3 
GTWVOS €YKOPLOV. 
’ExurtoAal mpds Aiwva, Avoviorov, PiAurmoy. 
Ilepi vopobecias. 
Ma6npariKds. 
MavépdBoAos. 
Avoias. 
“Opo. 
Tages VTOPLVNLATOV. 
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He has left behind a vast store of memoirs and 
numerous dialogues, among them : 


Aristippus the Cyrenaic. 

On Wealth, one book. 

On Pleasure, one book. 

On Justice, 

On Philosophy, 

On Friendship, 

On the Gods, 

The Philosopher, 

A Reply to Cephalus, 

Cephalus, 

Clinomachus or Lysias, 

The Citizen, 

Of the Soul, 

A Reply to Gryllus, 

Aristippus, 

Criticism of the Arts, each in one book. 

Memoirs, in the form of dialogues. 

Treatise on System, in one book. 

Dialogues on the Resemblances in Science, in ten 
books. 

Divisions and Hypotheses relating to the Re- 
semblances. 

On Typical Genera and Species. 

A Reply to the Anonymous Work. 

Eulogy of Plato. 

Epistles to Dion, Dionysius and Philip. 

On Legislation. 

The Mathematician. 

Mandrobolus. 

Lysias. 

Definitions. 

Arrangements of Commentaries. 
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Uriyou tpeis Kal rerpakvopvpior TecoapaKooror 
éBSouyKovra mévre. mpds Todrov ypadet Kat 
Tiywridnst tas toropias, ev ais Katéerage Tas 
mpdtes Miwvds te kat Biwvos.? pyat de kat Dafw- 
pivos év Sevrépw ’Amopuvnwovevpatav ws ’ A pioro- 
réAns adtod Ta BiPAia tpidv Taddvrwv wyycato. 

Téyove Umevourmos kat Erepos, iatpos “Hpo- 


direvos *AAcEavdpeds. 


Ked. B’. SENOKPATHS 


g Hevoxparys ’Ayabivopos XaAkyddvios* obtos €K 
/ / ” > \ \ > / 
véov TlAdtwvos jKovoev, GAAA Kal eis LiKedvav 
ait@ ovvaredipnoev. hv dé trav dvow vwbpos, 
Gore dAéyew tov Uddrwva ovyKpivovra avrov 
> / ce la \ / A ~ \ a )? 
Apwororéver, ‘‘ T@ ev pdwrros det, TH Oe yadwod. 

We ete del bee ee ¢ ee 7 > / ” \ 
kal ‘“‘ éf” ofov immov ofov dvov adeipw. cepuvos 
\ / > ” FH: / \ A an =F 
Sé rh 7 GAAa Hevoxparyns Kat oxvlpwmos act, 
LA ) la / \ \ / Cea i 
ote ad’t@ A€éyew ovvexes Tov [lAatwva, — Sevo- 

~ ~ / » ~ / > > > , 
kpares, 0Ge tais Xdpiov.” Suffyé 7 ev “Axadnpetg 
7a mAeloTa: Kal el mote péAAol els doTU avievat, 
dact rods BopyBwdes mdvras Kat TpOUViKOUS 

7 bmooréAew attod TH mapddw. Kal mote Kal 
Dpvvyv tiv éraipay edfoa meipGoar avror, Kat 
Sibev SiwKxopevyy bd Twwv Karadvyeiv eis TO 
oikisuov. Tov oe veka Tod avOpwrivov «to- 
f. \ Cre + 7 / 
SéEacba, Kai évds dvTos KAWwidiov Seopervy peTa- 
Sodvar THs KatrakAigews: Kal TéAos mroAAa ékdurra- 


1 Tiuwvrldns] Sywwvldns vulg.: sed cf. Plut. Vit. Dion. 
35 et 31. 

2 re cat Blwvos secl. Mueller, F.H.G. ii. 83. Biwvos] fort. 
Acovvuatlov. 


lila in AO ERE Rita toca sees Ae ese Sk ie 
@ Nothing is known of any such Bion having taken part 
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They comprise in all 43,475 lines. To him Timon- 
ides addresses his narrative in which he related the 
achievements of Dion and Bion.* Favorinus also in 
the second book of his Memorabilia relates that 
Aristotle purchased the works of Speusippus for three 
talents. 

There was another Speusippus, a physician of 
Alexandria, of the school of Herophilus. 


Cuapter 2. XENOCRATES (396-314 B.c.) 
(Head of the Academy 339-314 B.c.) 


Xenocrates, the son of Agathenor, was a native of 
Chalcedon. He was a pupil of Plato from his earliest 
youth ; moreover he accompanied him on his journey 
to Sicily. He was naturally slow and clumsy. Hence 
Plato, comparing him to Aristotle, said, “‘ The one 
needed a spur, the other a bridle.” And again, 
‘See what an ass I am training and what a horse 
he has to run against.”” However, Xenocrates was 
in all besides dignified and grave of demeanour, 
which made Plato say to him continually, “ Xeno- 
crates, sacrifice to the Graces.” He spent most of 
his time in the Academy ; and whenever he was going 
to betake himself to the city, it is said that all the 
noisy rabble and hired porters made way for him as 
he passed. And that once the notorious Phryne 
tried to make his acquaintance and, as if she were 
being chased by some people, took refuge under his 
roof ; that he admitted her out of ordinary humanity 
and, there being but one small couch in the room, 
permitted her to share it with him, and at last, after 


in the expedition of Dion against Syracuse. There may be 
an error in the text arising from dittography. 
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~ ~ \ \ 
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a a A 
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\ x / 7 A > 
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¢€ / A ~ ip / = ? r 
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/ A \ \ / >) / 
moAvTocias Tots Xovot mapa Avovvoiw e€idvra 
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>) \ / \ ~ a ? / \ 
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many importunities, she retired without success, 
telling those who inquired that he whom she quitted 
was not a man but a statue. Another version of the 
story is that his pupils induced Lais to invade his 
couch ; and that so great was his endurance that he 
many times submitted to amputation and cautery. 
His words were entirely worthy of credit, so much 
so that, although it was illegal for witnesses to give 
evidence unsworn, the Athenians allowed Xenocrates 
alone to do so. Furthermore, he was extremely 
independent ; at all events, when Alexander sent 
him a large sum of money, he took three thousand 
Attic drachmas and sent back the rest to Alexander, 
whose needs, he said, were greater than his own, 
because he had a greater number of people to keep. 
Again, he would not accept the present sent him by 
Antipater, as Myronianus attests in his Parallels. 
And when he had been honoured at the court of 
Dionysius with a golden crown as the prize for his 
prowess in drinking at the Feast of Pitchers, he went 
out and placed it on the statue of Hermes just as 
he had been accustomed to place there garlands of 
flowers. There is a story that, when he was sent, 
along with others also, on an embassy to Philip, his 
colleagues, being bribed, accepted Philip’s invita- 
tions to feasts and talked with him. Xenocrates 
did neither the one nor the other. Indeed on this 
account Philip declined to see him. Hence, when 
the envoys returned to Athens, they complained 
that Xenocrates had accompanied them without 
rendering any service. Thereupon the people were 
ready to fine him. But when he told them that 
now more than ever they ought to consider the 
interests of the state—‘ for,” said he, “ Philip knew 
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that the others had accepted his bribes, but that he 
would never win me over ’’—then the people paid 
him double honours. And afterwards Philip said that, 
of all who had arrived at his court, Xenocrates was 
the only man whom he could not bribe. Moreover, 
when he went as envoy to Antipater to plead for 
Athenians taken prisoners in the Lamian war,* being 
invited to dine with Antipater, he quoted to him 
the following lines ®: 

O Circe! what righteous man would have the heart to 


taste meat and drink ere he had redeemed his company and 
beheld them face to face ? 


and so pleased Antipater with his ready wit that he 
at once released them. 

When a little sparrow was pursued by a hawk and 
rushed into his bosom, he stroked it and let it go, 
declaring that a suppliant must not be betrayed. 
When bantered by Bion, he said he would make no 
reply. For neither, said he, does tragedy deign to 
answer the banter of comedy. ‘To some one who had 
never learnt either music or geometry or astronomy, 
but nevertheless wished to attend his lectures, 
Xenocrates said, “Go your ways, for you offer 
philosophy nothing to lay hold of.’ Others report 
him as saying, “ It is not to me that you come for 
the carding of a fleece.” 

When Dionysius told Plato that he would lose his 
head, Xenocrates, who was present, pointed to his 
own and added, ‘‘ No man shall touch it till he cut 
off mine.” They say too that, when Antipater came 
to Athens and greeted him, he did not address him 
in return until he had finished what he was saying. 
He was singularly free from pride ; more than once 

£,322-3.C. ®’ Hom. Od. x. 383-5. 
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a day he would retire into himself, and he assigned, 
it is said, a whole hour to silence. 

He left a very large number of treatises, poems 
and addresses, of which I append a list : 


On Nature, six books. 

On Wisdom, six books. 

On Wealth, one book. 

The Arcadian, one book. 

On the Indeterminate, one book. 

On the Child, one book. 

On Continence, one book. 

On Utility, one book. 

On Freedom, one book. 

On Death, one book. 

On the Voluntary, one book. 

On Friendship, two books. 

On Equity, one book. 

On that which is Contrary, two books. 

On Happiness, two books. 

On Writing, one book. 

On Memory, one book. 

On Falsehood, one book. 

Callicles, one book. 

On Prudence, two books. 

The Householder, one book. 

On Temperance, one book. 

On the Influence of Law, one book. 

On the State, one book. 

On Holiness, one book. 

That Virtue can be taught, one book. 

On Being, one book. 

On Fate, one book. 

* Supposed by Marsilius Ficinus to be the extant dialogue 
Axiochus attributed to Plato (cf. supra, iii. 62). 
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On the Emotions, one book. 

On Modes of Life, one book. 

On Concord, one book. 

On Students, two books. 

On Justice, one book. 

On Virtue, two books. 

On Forms, one book. 

On Pleasure, two books. 

On Life, one book. 

On Bravery, one book. 

On the One, one book. 

On Ideas, one book. 

On Art, one book. 

On the Gods, two books. 

On the Soul, two books. 

On Science, one book. 

The Statesman, one book. 

On Cognition, one book. 

On Philosophy, one book. 

On the Writings of Parmenides, one book. 

Archedemus or Concerning Justice, one book. 

On the Good, one book. 

Things relating to the Understanding, 
books. 

Solution of Logical Problems, ten books. 

Physical Lectures, six books. 

Summary, one book. 

On Genera and Species, one book. 

Things Pythagorean, one book. 

Solutions, two books. 

Divisions, eight books. _ 

Theses, in twenty books, 30,000 lines. 


eight 


The Study of Dialectic, in fourteen books, 12,740 


lines. 
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emt Avowaxidov dpéduevos Kara 1d Sevrepov 
Eros Ths Sexarns Kal exatooThs *OdAvpmiddos. 
ereAevTa dé vuKtos Aexdvn mpoomraicas, eros 
70n yeyovas Sevrepov Kal dySonKoordr. 

Dapev dé Kal els adrov ottwoi: 
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IV. 13-15. XENOCRATES 


After this come fifteen books, and then sixteen 
books of Studies relating to Style. 

Nine books on Ratiocination. 

Six books concerned with Mathematics. 

Two other books entitled Things relating to the 
Intellect. 

On Geometers, five books. 

Commentaries, one book. 

Contraries, one book. 

On Numbers, one book. 

Theory of Numbers, one book. 

On Dimensions, one book. 

On Astronomy, six books. 

Elementary Principles of Monarchy, in four books, 
dedicated to Alexander. 

To Arybas. 

To Hephaestion. 

On Geometry, two books. 

These works comprise in all 224,239 lines. 


Such was his character, and yet, when he was 
unable to pay the tax levied on resident aliens, the 
Athenians put him up for sale. And Demetrius of 
Phalerum purchased him, thereby making twofold 
restitution, to Xenocrates of his liberty, and to 
the Athenians of their tax. This we learn from 
Myronianus of Amastris in the first book of his 
Chapters on Historical Parallels. He succeeded 
Speusippus and was head of the school for twenty-five 
years from the archonship of Lysimachides, beginning 
in the second year of the 110th Olympiad.* He died 
in his 82nd year from the effects of a fall over some 
utensil in the night. 

Upon him I have expressed myself as follows °: 


4 339-338 B.c. ® Anth. Pal. vii. 102. 
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yarAKH mpooKoyas Aexavy moTE Kal TO [LETWITOV 
7 Angas | layev w _owvrovor, eit’ eBavev, 
6 mdvTa TavTN Kevoxparns avip yeyws. 


Deyovaoe dé Kal aAdou Fevorparets ef: TE 
TAKTUCOS apxatos ofddpa ** Kal 6 ovyyer7s 5 
Kal mohirys T® Tpoeipnuevw dirocddw: peperau 
d€ avTou Adyos "Apowontikos, Yeypappevos TEpt 
‘Apowons amofavovons. TéTapTOS dirAdaogos, €r€- 
yetay VEY papas ovK emiTvX@s. lduov dé° mounral 
pev yap emBarddpevor treCoypadetv € emrurvyxavovor 
meloypapor be emir Ge jevor TOUNTUKH) mratovor: TO 
OfjAov TO pev PvUoews elvan, TO O€ TEXVNS Epyov. 
TELM TOS dydpravTomo.s: EKTOS dopaTa yeypapus, 


ws pyow "Apiotd€evos. 


Ked. y’. TLOAEMON 


TloAcuav DirooTpatov pev Hv vids, “A@nvatos 
Tov SHLwv Oin ber. veos 0 av akdAaoTos TE Kal 
OvaxexupLevos Hy ovTws, WoTe Kal mepipéperv 
dpyvplov mpos Tas €Toipwous Woes THV em Buprcy 
aAAd Kal ev Tois oTevwmots OuekpumTev. Kal ev 
"Akadyneia mpos Kiovi Twi TpiwBorov «dpb 
TpoomreTtAaapLEevov avTod dua [rv] oOpotay TH 
TpoerpnfLevy Tpopacw. KQL OTE ovvepevos_ Tots 
veous peOUwrv Kal eoTepavwpevos eis THY evo- 
Kpatous 7€€ oaxoAnv: 6 Sé ovdev Siatparreis elpe 
Tov Adyov Opolws: Hv 5é TEpl cwhpoavyvyns. aKodov 
67) TO petpdkiov Kat oXrLiyov €Oypabyn Kat ovTws 

¢ In the enumeration of the first three one has accidentally 


dropped out. 
>» Cf. Lucian’s account of his follies (Bis accusatus, 16), 
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IV. 15-16. XENOCRATES—POLEMO 


Xenocrates, that type of perfect manliness, stumbled over 
a vessel of bronze and broke his head, and, with a loud cry, 
expired. 

There have been six other men named Xenocrates : 
(1) a tactician in very ancient times; (2) the kinsman 
and fellow-citizen of the philosopher: a speech by 
him is extant entitled the Arsinoétic, treating of a 
certain deceased Arsinoé%; (4) a philosopher and 
not very successful writer of elegies ; it is a remark- 
able fact that poets succeed when they undertake 
to write prose, but prose-writers who essay poetry 
come to grief; whereby it is clear that the one is a 
gift of nature and the other of art ; (5) a sculptor; 
(6) a writer of songs mentioned by Aristoxenus. 


CuapTerR 3. POLEMO 
(Head of the Academy from 314 to c. 276 B.c.) 


Polemo, the son of Philostratus, was an Athenian 
who belonged to the deme of Oea. In his youth he 
was so profligate and dissipated that he actually 
carried about with him money to procure the im- 
mediate gratification of his desires, and would even 
keep sums concealed in lanes and alleys.? Even in 
the Academy a piece of three obols was found close 
to a pillar, where he had buried it for the same 
purpose. And one day, by agreement with his 
young friends, he burst into the school of Xenocrates 
quite drunk, with a garland on his head. Xenocrates, 
however, without being at all disturbed, went on 
with his discourse as before, the subject being 
temperance. The lad, as he listened, by degrees 
was taken in the toils. He became so industrious 


the more piquant because put into the mouth of Academy 
pleading against Carouse, Mé67. 
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> \ Yd 
evyeveTo diAdtrovos ws brepBadAdcobar Tovds dAXovs 
\ > \ 4 \ / > / > \ 
Kat avros duadeEacbar THY oxoAnv, apEdjevos az0 
~ ~ > / 
THs EKTyS Kal SexdTns Kal ExatooTHs Odvpmiddos. 
MO \ PS) \ °A. / e / > ~ Bé \ 
not de Avriyovos 6 Kapvorwos év tots Bious tov 
~ ~ Ss ~ ~ \ 
matepa avtod mp@tov te elvat TOV ToAiTaY Kal 
¢ ~ ~ \ \ / \ 
appatotpopjaa. guyetv dé tov LloAduwva Kat. 
~ , 
diKnV KaKwoews bd THS yuvaiKkds, ws pwewpaKiols 
~ A > > fe 
ouvovTa. Tocodrov dé eémiteivat TO 700s ap&d- 
~ A / ~ 
pevov pidocogely, War emi tabTod aynpatos THs 
poppis mdvrote pévew. adAAA Kal thy dwviy 
> / > \ \ ~ / ¢ > 
avadXdotwros jv: 510 Kat Onpabqvar Kpavropa ta 
avtob. Kuvos yobv Avtt@vtos [Kal] TH tyvdar 
diacmadcavTos pdovov pi) WyYpidcat’ Kal Tapayfs 
yevomevys emt THs TéAcws TUOopevwVv TO Yyeyovos 
atpemTov petvar. €v te Tois Dedtpos daovprabe- 
otatos Hv. Nuxoorpdtov yobv more Tod émiKadov- 
pevov KAvtawywwiotpa avaywacKovtds Te Tod 
Tountov avt@ te Kat Kpdrnt, Tov pev avvd.a- 
/ \ BD ac \ \ > ~ \ LA >s 
TiGecbar, Tov 8° toa Kal 1) aKotom. Kal dAws Hv 
Tovovtos oiov dynot MeAavbtos 6 Cwypados év rots 
\ ~ \ \ ~ b) / / 
Ilept Cwypadixfs: dnot yap dev avOdSady twa 
Kat oxAnpoTynta Tois Epyous émitpéyew, dpoiws Sé 
> A ” ” \ ¢ / A = 
Kav tots nOeow. efacke dé 6 LloAduwy Setv ev 
Tots mpaypwace yupvaleobar Kat pu) €v Tots dia- 
Aexrixots Oewprpacr, Kabdrep appovixdv TL TExVLOV 
KaTAaTLOVTA Kat py peAeTHOAVTA, WS KATA MeV TV 
b] / / \ \ \ / 
epwtnow Oavypalecbar, Kara dé tiv didbeow 
EavTots payeobar. 


* 316-312 B.c. > Cf. infra, § 24. 
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IV. 16-18. POLEMO 


as to surpass all the other scholars, and rose to be 
himself head of the school in the 116th Olympiad.¢ 

Antigonus of Carystus in his Biographies says that 
his father was foremost among the citizens and kept 
horses to compete in the chariot-race ; that Polemo 
himself had been defendant in an action brought by 
his wife, who charged him with cruelty owing to the 
irregularities of his life; but that, from the time 
when he began to study philosophy, he acquired 
such strength of character as always to maintain the 
same unrufHed calm of demeanour. Nay more, he 
never lost control of his voice. This in fact accounts 
for the fascination which he exercised over Crantor.? 
Certain it is that, when a mad dog bit him in the 
back of his thigh, he did not even turn pale, but 
remained undisturbed by all the clamour which 
arose in the city at the news of what had happened. 
In the theatre too he was singularly unmoved. For 
instance, Nicostratus, who was nicknamed Clytem- 
nestra, was once reading to him and Crates some- 
thing from Homer; and, while Crates was deeply 
affected, he was no more moved than if he had 
not heard him. Altogether he was a man such as 
Melanthius the painter describes in his work On 
Painting. ‘There he says that a certain wilfulness 
and stubbornness should be stamped on works of 
art, and that the same holds good of character. 
Polemo used to say that we should exercise our- 
selves with facts and not with mere logical specula- 
tions, which leave us, like a man who has got by 
heart some paltry handbook on harmony but never 
practised, able, indeed, to win admiration for skill 
in asking questions, but utterly at variance with 
ourselves in the ordering of our lives. 
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> > “A , 
Hy otv acddoikds tis Kal yevvatos, mapyTnpe- 
a > / \ bY / CC 413 \ 
vos & dnow ’Aprotodavys trepi Edpimidov, “ d€wra 
\ 
Kat olAdiwta, amep, ws 6 adtos Pyar, 


A \ / = 
KATATUYOOUVH TAUT EOTL TmpOS KpEeas péeya. 


adda pry ovdé Kabilwv eAreye mpos Tas Mécets, 
pact, mepimatav dé eémexelper. dua 51) odv TO. 
pidoyevvatov éeTyato ev TH moder. od pyv adda 
Kal EKkTrETTIATHKwWS HV SLaTpiPwY ev TH KITW, TAP 
ov of pabyral puiKpa KadvBra TOUT apLEVvor KAT@KOUV 
mAnoiov Tob }eovoetou KQL THS eedpas. EWKEL 7) 6 0 
IloAduwv xara mavra elndwxevar TOV Revoxparny: 
Kal epacbivat adtod dyow “Aptoturmos év TO 
TeTapTyp Ilepi maAauds TpUPys. QEl your ELEeVyTo 
avToo, THY T aKkaklav Kat TOV avypLov evededuTo 
ray8pds Kal To Bdpos otovet Tis Awpiori 6 dppovias. 
Hy de Kat prrocopokrijs, Kal peahora ev e€KElvols 
OTOUV KATA TOV KWULLKOY TA TOLHLATA AVT@ 


KUwY Tis €doKEL GuptroLety ModXorTiKés, 
AY + \ \ / 
Kat ev0a Hv Kata Tov Dpvvixyov 
od yAvéis 08d’ trdyuTos, adda I pduvos. 
éXeyev ody Tov ev “Opnpov émuxov elvar Lodok2éa, 
\ \ / 7d / 
tov b€ LodokAéa “Opunpov tpay.Kov. 
EB / \ \ ” i. \ , e \ 
TeAeUTHoe SE yypatos 767 bro Pbicews, txava 
ovyypappata Katadimwy. Kal e€oTw Aud eis 
avTov* 
ovk ates; LloAduwva Kexevbapev, dv Oéro THSE 
appwotin, TO dSewov avOpwtrois mdabos. 
@ Frag. 180 Dind. 


> Cf. supra, i. § 112 note. 
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IV. 18-20. POLEMO 


He was, then, refined and generous, and would beg 
to be excused, in the words of Aristophanes about 
Euripides, the “ acid, pungent style,” which, as the 
same author says, is “strong seasoning for meat when 
- itis high.”@ Further, he would not, they say, even 
sit down to deal with the themes of his pupils, but 
would argue walking up and down. It was, then, 
for his love of what is noble that he was honoured 
in the state. Nevertheless would he withdraw from 
society ® and confine himself to the Garden of the 
Academy, while close by his scholars made them- 
selves little huts and lived not far from the shrine of 
the Muses and the lecture-hall. It would seem that 
in all respects Polemo emulated Xenocrates. And 
Aristippus in the fourth book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients affirms him to have been his 
favourite. Certainly he always kept his predecessor 
before his mind and, like him, wore that simple 
austere dignity which is proper to the Dorian mode. 
He loved Sophocles, particularly in those passages 
where it seemed as if, in the phrase of the comic 
poet, 

A stout Molossian mastiff lent him aid, 
and where the poet was, in the words of Phrynichus,¢ 
Nor must, nor blended vintage, but true Pramnian. 


Thus he would call Homer the Sophocles of epic, and 
Sophocles the Homer of tragedy. 

He died at an advanced age of gradual decay, 
leaving behind him a considerable number of works. 
I have composed the following epigram upon him @: 

Dost thou not hear? We have buried Polemo, laid here 
by that fatal scourge of wasted strength. Yet not Polemo, 

¢ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 605. 
4 Anth. Plan. ii. 380. 
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od paddAov IloAduwva, TO c@pa dé: todro yap 
avTos 
/ b) + / a / 
Baivwv és dotpa diaBopov OjKev xapat. 


Ke. 8’. KPATH™ 


Kparns TAT POS peev nV “Avreyevous < “AOnvatos>, 
@piaowos d€ TOV SHpwr, dicpoarns Cp. Kal €pw- 
peevos TloAcuvos: aAAa Kal dvedeEaTo THY oxoAny 
avToo. Kaw oUTwS a AAT Aw edireitnvy wate Kal 
Cavte ov _Povov TOV avTov noryy ETLTNOEVLATOV, 
aAAa Kal [EXPL oxedov avamvoris eSwporwoOny 
ddA Aow Kal Oavovre THS avTHs TapHs € exowavelT ny. 
obev "Avraydpas els audw Tobrov émoinoe Tov 
Tpomrov: 

pynpare t@oe Kpatynta Peovdéa Kat TMorcuewva 

EVVETTE kpvrreobat, feive, TOPEPXOPEVOS, 
avopas dpoppoovvy pueyadntopas, dv amo povdos 
tepos jniooev Saoviov OTOpATOS, 

Kal Bioros xablapos codias él Belov exoopet 

aidv aotpémrois Soypact mreifopevos. 


evOev Kal ‘Apecthaov pereAGovra Tapa Qeogpa- 
OTOU mpos QUTOUS Aéyew « ws elev Deot TWeES 7) Acirpavas 
T@V €K TOU xpvaov _yeovs. Kal yap Horny ov 
pirodypadee: aA otov Avovvaddwpov ToTe Pact 
TOV avdnrny etmely, Oe UV UVO[LEVOV emt TO pendeva 
TOV KPOULATwWY avTOD pT Em TpLypovs [YT ETT 
Kpyvns den KOEVAL, Kabarep “lopnviov. avacitiov 
O€ pnow avTa o “Avriyovos evar Tropa Kpavtopt, 
Opovows ovpBrodyrey TOUT WY Te Kal "ApkeotAdou. 
THv d€ OlKNOW “ApkeatAaov puev EXEL pera Kpav- 
topos, IloAduwva dé odv Kparynre pera Avor- 
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IV. 20-22. POLEMO—CRATES 


but merely his body, which on his way to the stars he left 
to moulder in the ground. 


Cuapter 4. CRATES (of Athens) 
(Head of the Academy in third century B.c.) 


Crates, whose father was Antigenes, was an 
Athenian belonging to the deme of Thria. He was 
a pupil and at the same time a favourite of Polemo, 
whom he succeeded in the headship of the school. 
The two were so much attached to each other that 
they not only shared the same pursuits in life but 
grew more and more alike to their latest breath, and, 
dying, shared the same tomb. Hence Antago.as, 
writing of both, employed this figure ¢ : 

Passing stranger, say that in this tomb rest godlike 
Crates and Polemo, men magnanimous in concord, from 
whose inspired lips flowed sacred speech, and whose pure 


life of wisdom, in accordance with unswerving tenets, decked 
them for a bright immortality. 


Hence Arcesilaus, who had quitted Theophrastus 
and gone over to their school, said of them that they 
were gods or a remnant of the Golden Age. They 
did not side with the popular party, but were such 
as Dionysodorus the flute-player is said to have 
claimed to be, when he boasted that no one ever 
heard his melodies, as those of Ismenias were heard, 
either on shipboard or at the fountain. According 
to Antigonus, their common table was in the house 
of Crantor; and these two and Arcesilaus lived in 
harmony together. Arcesilaus and Crantor shared 
the same house, while Polemo and Crates lived with 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 103. 
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KA€ovs Twos TOV moira. nV d€, Pyaw, Epapievos, 
Kparys pév, ws mpoetpntat, TloAguwvos: ’Apxeat- 
Aaos dé Kpavropos. 

Tedcutav oe fe} Kparns, Kaba pynow °AzroAAo - 
Swpos év TpiTa TOV Xpovixdy, améAuTre BiBAco Ta 
pev dirocodovpeva, Ta S€ TEepi Kwumdias, TA OE 
Aoyous Snnyopikods Kal mpeoBevtucovs. adda. 
Kat pablntas eMoyipiovs: dv "ApxeoiAaov rept ob 
A€Eopwev—dunKovoe yap Kal TOUTOV—Kal Biwva TOV 
Bopuobevirny, voTepov de Ocodwpevov amo THs 
atpecews emucaAovpLevov, mept ob Kal adrod AeEopev 
e€xyouwevws “ApkeotAdov. 

Teyovact. 5€ Kpatnres déxa: mp@tos 0 Tis 
apxaias KwpwMdlas TroinT?s, SevUTEpos prtwp Tpadr- 
Aavos *Iooxpatevos, Tpitos tadpwptyos ’AAcEar- 
dpw ovvwv, téraptos 6 KUwv rept od A€Eomer, 
TELTTOS prrocogos TEPUTATNTLKOS, extos “Aka- 
Onpaiicos o O TpoELpn|Levos, eBoouos Madrwrns ypap- 
HaTuKos, oydoos YEwpeTpucas yeypadws, €vatos 
eTTLY POLAT OV mountys, dSéxatos Tapaeds piAdcodos 

KQONMLAtKOS. 


Ked. €’. KPANTQP 


Kpavrwp Xodeds Oavyalopuevos ev tH éavTob 
matplo. amnpev eis “AOjvas Kal Hevoxparous 6d.- 
yHKovoe LloAguwre cvaoxoAdlwv. Kat KaréAutev b70- 
pvnpaTa els pupiddas oTixwv Tpets, Ov Twa 
twes “ApxectAdw mpoodmrovor. daci dé adrov 
epwTyfévra tive Onpabein tro LloAguwvos, eimetv 
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IV, 22-24. CRATES—CRANTOR 


Lysicles, one of the citizens. Crates, as already 
stated, was the favourite of Polemo and Arcesilaus 
of Crantor. 

According to Apollodorus in the third book of his 
Chronology, Crates at his death left behind him works, 
some of a philosophical kind, others on comedy, 
others again speeches delivered in the assembly or 
when he was envoy. He also left distinguished 
pupils ; among them Arcesilaus, of whom we shall 
speak presently—for he was also a pupil of Crates ; 
another was Bion of Borysthenes, who was afterwards 
known as the Theodorean, from the school which he 
joined ; of him too we shall have occasion to speak 
next after Arcesilaus. 

There have been ten men who bore the name of 
Crates: (1) the poet of the Old Comedy; (2) a 
rhetorician of Tralles, a pupil of Isocrates; (3) a 
sapper and miner who accompanied Alexander ; (4) 
the Cynic, of whom more hereafter ; (5) a Peripatetic 
philosopher ; (6) the Academic philosopher described 
above ; (7) a grammarian of Malos ; (8) the author of 
a geometrical work; (9) a composer of epigrams ; 
(10) an Academic philosopher of Tarsus. 


CuapTeR 5. CRANTOR 
(Perhaps about 340-290 B.c.) 


Crantor of Soli, though he was much esteemed in 
his native country, left it for Athens and attended 
the lectures of Xenocrates at the same time as 
Polemo. He left memoirs extending to 30,000 
lines, some of which are by some critics attributed 
to Arcesilaus. He is said to have been asked what 
it was in Polemo that attracted him, and to have 
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TO pene ofUTEpov pyre Bapvrepov axovoa dbley- 
Yopevov. obTos voojoas eis to “AokdAnmetov 
dvexwpnae KAKEL TEpleTTaTEL’ OL Oe mavTaxo0ev 
mpoojecav av’T@, voullovres ov dia vooov, adda, 
BovAcoban BeTOOl cxoAnv ovoTicacba. av Hv 

i “Apxeoidaos OéAwv tr’ adbtod ovorivar [loXé- 
pave, Kaitep ep@vTos, ws ev TH trept “ApKeotAdov | 
AeEopev. ardrAa Kal adrov btyidvavta SdiaKovew 


TloAguwvos, ef & Kat pddora OavpacbAvac. 


déyerar b€ Kal THY ovotav Katadimety >ApKeotdaw, 
TaAavrwy ovcav dvoKaideka. Kal epwrnfévta mpos 
avTod Trot BovAeTar Tapjvar, elzetv: 
ev Ys is pvyotot Se: KaAov. 

Aéyerau d€ Kal ToLnpata ypdibar Kal ev TH Trarpio. 
ev TO TiS "AOnvas lep@ oppayrodsrevos avra 
Oeivar. Ka i dynot Meaitntos 6 mrountis mept adTob 

€ / 
OUTWOL* 

nvoavev avOpwmos, 6 8 emi mr€ov Hvdave 

Movoats 
Kpdvtwp, Kal ynpos WAvdev obre T™poow. 

yn, ov dé teOvndTa Tov tepov avdp’ trddeEat: 

npewa Kat KetOe Cain ev edbevin. 

"Edavpale de 6 Kpavrwp mavtwv 07) padov 
“Opnpov Kal Edpuridny, Aéyoov Epy@des elvat ev TO 
Kupl@ TpayiKas Gua. Kal oupTabas ypaibar. Kal 
mpoepepeTo Tov atixov Tov ék TOD BeAAepoddvtov: 


” / > ” / / 
oiwou TLS oipor; Ovnta Tou mremovOaper. 
/ \ S349 / ~ A e / 
Aéyerar 5€ Kal “Avraydpa tod mrointot ws Kpav- 
topos eis "Kpwra mremoinuéeva hépecbar ravti: 


¢ Nauck, 7.G.F'.?, Adesp. 281. > Anth. Plan. ii. 28. 
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IV. 24-26. CRANTOR 


replied, “ The fact that I never heard him raise or 
lower his voice in speaking.”” He happened to fall 
ill, and retired to the temple of Asclepius, where he 
proceeded to walk about. At once people flocked 
round him in the belief that he had retired thither, 
not on account of illness, but in order to open a 
school. Among them was Arcesilaus, who wished to 
be introduced by his means to Polemo, notwithstand- 
ing the affection which united the two, as will be 
related in the Life of Arcesilaus. However, when 
he recovered, he continued to attend Polemo’s 
lectures, and for this he was universally praised. He 
is also said to have left Arcesilaus his property, to 
the value of twelve talents. And when asked by 
him where he wished to be buried, he answered @ : 


Sweet in some nook of native soil to rest. 


It is also said that he wrote poems and deposited 
them under seal in the temple of Athena in his 
native place. And Theaetetus the poet writes thus 
of him ® ; 

Pleasing to men, more pleasing to the Muses, lived Crantor, 
and never saw old age. Receive, O earth, the hallowed 
dead; gently may he live and thrive even in the world 
below. 

Crantor admired Homer and Euripides above all 
other poets; it is hard, he said, at once to write 
tragedy and to stir the emotions in the language of 
everyday life. And he would quote the line from 
the story of Bellerophon ¢ : 


Alas! But why Alas? We have suffered the lot of mortals. 


And it is said that there are extant @ these lines of the 
poet Antagoras, spoken by Crantor on Love : 


¢ Nauck, 7.G.F.", Eur. 300. 4 Anth. Plan. iii. 60. 
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ev doy jot Gupos, e€mel yevos udloByrov, 

n GE Gedy Tov mp@tov aevyevéewy, “Epos, eizw, 
TaVv oooous "EpeBds Te maXdar BaciAera Te tae 

/ \ J e > > / > “A 

yewvaro Nvé mreAdyecow Um evpeos Quceavoto- 

7 oe ye Kumpidos via Tepippovos, 7 ne oe Lains, 
7 “Avéwwv: totos av KaKd Ppovewy addArAnoa 
avO parrots fe ecOAa TO Kat o€o G@pua Siduiov. 


"Hy 8€ Kal Oetvos ovoparoTrownoae. Tpayq@oov 
yoov daredeKnrov ei7rev exew pwvnv Kal PAovob 
peor yy Kat Twos TowToo oKidys jucoTovs eivac 
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i Legimus omnes Crantoris, veteris Academici, de 
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IV. 26-28. CRANTOR—ARCESILAUS 


My mind is in doubt, since thy birth is disputed, whether 
I am to call thee, Love, the first of the immortal gods, the 
eldest of all the children whom old Erebus and queenly 
Night brought to birth in the depths beneath wide Ocean ; 
or art thou the child of wise Cypris, or of Earth, or of the 
Winds? So many are the goods and ills thou devisest for 
men in thy wanderings. Therefore hast thou a body of 
double form. 

He was also clever at inventing terms. For in- 
stance, he said of a tragic player’s voice that it 
was unpolished and unpeeled. And of a certain poet 
that his verses abounded in miserliness. And that 
the disquisitions of Theophrastus were written with 
an oyster-shell. His most highly esteemed work is 
the treatise On Grief.* He died before Polemo and 
Crates, his end being hastened by dropsy. I have 
composed upon him the following epigram ° ; 


The worst of maladies overwhelmed you, Crantc , ana 
thus did you descend the black abyss of Pluto. While you 
fare well even in the world below, the Academy and your 
country of Soli are bereft of your discourses. 


Cuaprer 6. ARCESILAUS (c. 318-242 B.C.) 


Arcesilaus, the son of Seuthes, according to Apollo- 
dorus in the third book of his Chronology, came from 
Pitane in Aeolis. With him begins the Middle 
Academy ; he was the first to suspend his judgement 
owing to the contradictions of opposing arguments. 
He was also the first to argue on both sides of a 
question, and the first to meddle with the system 
handed down by Plato and, by means of question 
and answer, to make it more closely resemble eristic. 
luctu ; est enim non magnus, verum aureolus et, ut Tuberoni 


Panaetius praecipit, ad verbum ediscendus libellus ” (Cie. 
Ac. Pr. ii. 44). » Anth. Plan. ii. 381. 
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IV. 28-30. ARCESILAUS 


He came across Crantor in this way. He was the 
youngest of four brothers, two of them being his 
brothers by the same father, and two by the same 
mother. Of the last two Pylades was the elder, and 
of the former two Moereas, and Moereas was his 
guardian. At first, before he left Pitane for Athens, 
he was a pupil of the mathematician Autolycus, his 
fellow-countryman, and with him he also travelled 
to Sardis. Next he studied under Xanthus, the 
musician, of Athens; then he was a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus. Lastly, he crossed over to the Academy 
and joined Crantor. For while his brother Moereas, 
who has already been mentioned, wanted to make 
him a rhetorician, he was himself devoted to philo- 
sophy, and Crantor, being enamoured of him, cited 
the line from the Andromeda of Euripides @: 


O maiden, if I save thee, wilt thou be grateful to me ? 


and was answered with the next line ?: 


Take me, stranger, whether for maidservant or for wife. 


After that they lived together. Whereupon Theo- 
phrastus, nettled at his loss, is said to have remarked, 
“What a quick-witted and ready pupil has left my 
school! ”’ For, besides being most effective in argu- 
ment and decidedly fond of writing books, he also 
took up poetry. And there is extant an epigram of 
his upon Attalus which runs thus ¢: 

Pergamos, not famous in arms alone, is often celebrated 
for its steeds in divine Pisa. And if a mortal may make 


bold to utter the will of heaven, it will be much more sung 
by bards in days to come. 


@ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Hur. 129. 
» Jb7132. ¢ Anth. Plan. iii. 56. 
4.07 
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» If this be so, the study of the poet Ion (§ 31) must have 
remained unpublished. 
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And again upon Menodorus, the favourite of 
EKugamus, one of his fellow-students ¢ : 


Far, far away are Phrygia and sacred Thyatira, thy 
native land, Menodorus, son of Cadanus. But to unspeak- 
able Acheron the ways are equal, from whatever place they be 
measured, as the proverb saith. To thee Eugamus raised 
this far-seen monument, for thou wert dearest to him of all 
who for him toiled. 


He esteemed Homer above all the poets and would 
always read a passage from him before going to 
sleep. And in the morning he would say, whenever 
he wanted to read Homer, that he would pay a visit 
to his dear love. Pindar too he declared matchless 
for imparting fullness of diction and for affording a 
copious store of words and phrases. And in his youth 
he made a special study of Ion. 

He also attended the lectures of the geometer 
Hipponicus, at whom he pointed a jest as one who 
was in all besides a listless, yawning sluggard but 
yet proficient in his subject. “ Geometry,” he said, 
‘“ must have flown into his mouth while it was agape.” 
When this man’s mind gave way, Arcesilaus took him 
to his house and nursed him until he was completely 
restored. He took over the school on the death of 
Crates, a certain Socratides having retired in his 
favour. According to some, one result of his sus- 
pending judgement on all matters was that he never 
so much as wrote a book.® Others relate that he was 
caught revising some works of Crantor, which 
according to some he published, according to others 
he burnt. He would seem to have held Plato in 
admiration, and he possessed a copy of his works. 
Some represent him as emulous of Pyrrho as well. 
He was devoted to dialectic and adopted the methods 
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¢ A parody of Homer, Jl. vi. 181: a chimaera has a lion’s 
front, a dragon’s tail, and the body of a goat. 
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IV. 33-34. ARCESILAUS 


of argument introduced by the Eretrian school. On 
account of this Ariston said of him : 


Plato the head of him, Pyrrho the tail, midway Diodorus.* 
And Timon speaks of him thus ® : 


Having the lead of Menedemus at his heart, he will run 
either to that mass of flesh, Pyrrho, or to Diodorus. 


And a little farther on he introduces him as saying : 
I shall swim to Pyrrho and to crooked Diodorus. 


He was highly axiomatic and concise, and in his dis- 
course fond of distinguishing the meaning of terms. 
He was satirical enough, and outspoken. ‘This is why 
Timon speaks of him again as follows : 


And mixing sound sense with wily cavils.¢ 


Hence, when a young man talked more boldly 
than was becoming, Arcesilaus exclaimed, “ Will no 
one beat him at a game of knuckle-bone?”’ Again, 
when some one of immodest life denied that one 
thing seemed to him greater than another, he 
rejoined, ‘Then six inches and ten inches are all 
the same to you?” There was a certain Hemon, 
a Chian, who, though ugly, fancied himself to be 
handsome, and always went about in fine clothes. 
He having propounded as his opinion that the wise 
man will never fall in love, Arcesilaus replied, 
“ What, not with one so handsome as you and so 
handsomely dressed ?’’ And when one of loose life, 
to imply that Arcesilaus was arrogant, addressed 
him thus ¢ : 


>» Cf. Hom. Od. v. 346. 

¢ Or possibly with Wachsmuth: ‘“ mixing jest in wily 
fashion (aiuudlws) with abuse.” 

@ Nauck, 7.G.F.?, Adesp. 282. 
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¢ Nauck, 7.G.F.*, Soph. 436. 


¢ “ Men pay little heed to obvious facts except when their 
own interests are concerned.”” So A. C. Pearson, ad loc., 
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Queen, may I speak, or must’ silence keep ? 
his reply was: 
Woman, why talk so harshly, not as thou art wont ? 


When some talkative person of no family caused 
him considerable trouble, he cited the line ?: 


Right ill to live with are the sons of slaves. 


Of another who talked much nonsense he said that 
he could not have had even a nurse to scold him. 
And some persons he would not so much as answer. 
To a money-lending student, upon his confessing 
ignorance of something or other, Arcesilaus replied 
with two lines from the Oenomaus of Sophocles ¢ ; 


Be sure the hen-bird knows not from what quarter the 
wind blows until she looks for a new brood in the nest.4 


A certain dialectic, a follower of Alexinus, was 
unable to repeat properly some argument of his 
teacher, whereupon Arcesilaus reminded him of the 
story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. He found 
them singing some of his melodies out of tune ; so he 
retaliated by trampling on the bricks they were 
making, saying, “If you spoil my work, I'll spoil 
yours.” He was, moreover, genuinely annoyed with 
any who took up their studies too late. By some 
natural impulse he was betrayed into using such 
phrases as “I assert,” and “‘ So-and-so ” (mentioning 
the name) “ will not assent to this.” @ And this trait 


Soph. Fragments, 477 (vol. ii. p. 180), who takes défo50u in 
the more specific sense: ‘‘ passage of the winds (through her 
body),” the reference being to the old fable of the wind-egg 
(Aristoph. Aves, 695, Aristot. Hist. An. vi. 2, 560 a Gyo O 
the usurer 7éxos would suggest interest on loans. 

* The use of these phrases was inconsistent with the 
Suspension of judgement professed by Arcesilaus. 
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IV. 36-38. ARCESILAUS 


many of his pupils imitated, as they did also his 
style of speaking and his whole address. 

Very fertile in invention, he could meet objection 
acutely or bring the course of discussion back to 
the point at issue, and fit it to every occasion. 
In persuasiveness he had no equal, and this all the 
more drew pupils to the school, although they were 
in terror of his pungent wit. But they willingly put 
up with that; for his goodness was extraordinary, 
and he inspired his pupils with hopes. He showed 
the greatest generosity in private life, being ever 
ready to confer benefits, yet most modestly anxious 
to conceal the favour. For instance, he once called 
upon Ctesibius when he was ill and, seeing in what 
straits he was, quietly put a purse under his pillow. 
He, when he found it, said, ‘‘ This is the joke of 
Arcesilaus.’’ Moreover, on another occasion, he sent 
him 1000 drachmas. 

Again, by introducing Archias the Arcadian to 
Eumenes, he caused him to be advanced to great 
dignity. And, as he was very liberal, caring very 
little for money, so he was the first to attend perform- 
ances where seats were paid for, and he was above all 
eager to go to those of Archecrates and Callicrates, for 
which the fee was a gold piece. And he helped many 
people and collected subscriptions for them. Some one 
once borrowed his silver plate in order to entertain 
friends and never brought it back, but Arcesilaus did 
not ask him for it and pretended it had not been 
borrowed. Another version of the story is that he lent 
it on purpose, and, when it was returned, made the 
borrower a present of it because he was poor. He 
had property in Pitane from which his brother 
Pylades sent him supplies. Furthermore, Eumenes, 
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a The reference may be to one of the naval victories gained 
by Antigonus over the Egyptian fleet towards the end of 
his reign, at Cos and again at Andros. See W. W. Tarn, 
Antigonus Gonatas, pp. 378, 461-6. 

> It has been suggested that the sense would be improved 
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the son of Philetaerus, furnished him with large sums, 
and for this reason Eumenes was the only one of 
the contemporary kings to whom he dedicated any 
of his works. 

And whereas many persons courted Antigonus and 
went to meet him whenever he came to Athens, 
Arcesilaus remained at home, not wishing to thrust 
himself upon his acquaintance. He was on the best 
of terms with Hierocles, the commandant in Munichia 
and Piraeus, and at every festival would go down to 
see him.’ And though Hierocles joined in urging 
him to pay his respects to Antigonus, he was not 
prevailed upon, but, after going as far as the gates, 
turned back. And after the battle at sea,* when 
many went to Antigonus or wrote him flattering 
letters, he held his peace. However, on behalf of 
his native city, he did go to Demetrias as envoy to 
Antigonus, but failed in his mission. ‘He spent his 
time wholly in the Academy, shunning politics. 

Once indeed, when at Athens, he stopped too long 
in the Piraeus, discussing themes, out of friendship 
for Hierocles, and for this he was censured by certain 
persons. He was very lavish, in short another 
Aristippus, and he was fond of dining well, but only 
with those who shared his tastes. He lived openly 
with Theodete and Phila, the Elean courtesans, and 
to those who censured him he quoted the maxims of 
Aristippus. He was also fond of boys and very 
susceptible. Hence he was accused by Ariston of 


if "A@jvno. were transposed to come between 7dv and oXt- 
Tiouov, adding xal mpds ras Oéoes Aéywv after modiTic pdr 
éxromifwy instead of after Ilecpace?t. ‘This account seems in 
some respects to confirm the impression conveyed by the 
sentence a little higher up, beginning zod\\@v 6€ kal rov 
"Avriyovoy . , , €kdoToTE. ; 
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* of mepi ‘lepwrumov tov Ilepurarnrixéy is said by Stephanus 
to be a marginal gloss, The reading of the ss. is rapa 
‘Tepwriiuw ro II. 

> Cf. infra, v. 59, 
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Chios, the Stoic, and his followers, who called him a 
corrupter of youth and a shameless teacher of 
immorality. He is said to have been particularly 
enamoured of Demetrius who sailed to Cyrene, and 
of Cleochares of Myrlea; of him the story is told 
that, when a band of revellers came to the door, he 
told them that for his part he was willing to admit 
them but that Cleochares would not let him. This 
same youth had amongst his admirers Demochares 
the son of Laches, and Pythocles the son of Bugelus, 
and once when Arcesilaus had caught them, with 
great forbearance he ordered them off. For all this 
he was assailed and ridiculed by the critics above- 
mentioned, as a friend of the mob who courted 
popularity. The most virulent attacks were made 
upon him in the circle of Hieronymus the Peripatetic,* 
whenever he collected his friends to keep the birth- 
day of Halcyoneus, son of Antigonus, an occasion 
for which Antigonus used to send large sums of 
money to be spent in merrymaking. There he had 
always shunned discussion over the wine ; and when 
Aridices, proposing a certain question, requested 
him to speak upon it, he replied, “The peculiar 
province of philosophy is just this, to know that there 
is a time for all things.” As to the charge brought 
against him that he was the friend of the mob, Timon, 
among many other things, has the following ° : 

So saying, he plunged into the surrounding crowd. And 
they were amazed at him, like chaffinches about an owl, 
pointing him out as vain, because he was a flatterer of the 


mob. And why, insignificant thing that you are, do you 
puff yourself out like a simpleton ? ¢ 


And yet for all that he was modest enough to 


¢ Frag.34D. Cf. the rhythm, Hom. JI. i. 326 and iy. 482 
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recommend his pupils to hear other philosophers. 
And when a certain youth from Chios was not well 
pleased with his lectures and preferred those of 
the above-mentioned Hieronymus, Arcesilaus himself 
took him and introduced him to that philosopher, 
with an injunction to behave well. 

Another pleasant story told of him is this. Some 
one had inquired why it was that pupils from all the 
other schools went over to Epicurus, but converts 
were never made from the Epicureans: ‘“‘ Because 
men may become eunuchs, but a eunuch never 
becomes a man,” was his answer. 

At last, being near his end, he left all his property 
to his brother Pylades, because, unknown to Moereas, 
he had taken him to Chios and thence brought him 
to Athens. In all his life he never married nor had 
any children. He made three wills: the first he 
left at Eretria in the charge of Amphicritus, the 
second at Athens in the charge of certain friends, 
while the third he dispatched to his home _ to 
Thaumasias, one of his relatives, with the request 
that he would keep it safe. To this man he also 
wrote as follows : 

* Arcesilaus to Thaumasias greeting. 

“T have given Diogenes my will to be conveyed 
to you. For, owing to my frequent illnesses and the 
weak state of my body, I decided to make a will, 
in order that, if anything untoward should happen, 
you, who have been so devotedly attached to me, 
should not suffer by my decease. You are the most 
deserving of all those in this place to be entrusted 
with the will, on the score both of age and of relation- 
ship to me. Remember then that I have reposed 
the most absolute confidence in you, and strive to 
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deal justly by me, in order that, so far as you are 
concerned, the provisions I have made may be 
carried out with fitting dignity. A copy is deposited 
at Athens with some of my acquaintance, and another 
in Eretria with Amphicritus.” 

He died, according to Hermippus, through drinking 
too freely of unmixed wine which affected his reason ; 
he was already seventy-five and regarded by the 
Athenians with unparalleled good-will. 

I have written upon him as follows ¢: 


Why, pray, Arcesilaus, didst thou quaff so unsparingly 
unmixed wine as to go out of thy mind? I pity thee not so 
much for thy death as because thou didst insult the Muses 
by immoderate potations. 


Three other men have borne the name of Arcesi- 
laus : a poet of the Old Comedy, another poet who 
wrote elegies, and a sculptor besides, on whom 
Simonides composed this epigram ® : 


This is a statue of Artemis and its cost two hundred 
Parian drachmas, which bear a goat for their device. It 
was made by Arcesilaus, the worthy son of Aristodicus, well 
practised in the arts of Athena. 


According to Apollodorus in his Chronology, the 
philosopher described in the foregoing flourished 
about the 120th Olympiad.° 


Cuapter 7. BION (third century B.c.) 


Bion was by birth a citizen of Borysthenes [Olbia] ; 
who his parents were, and what his circumstances 
before he took to philosophy, he himself told 

@ Anth. Pal. vii. 104. 
& Anth. Plan. iii. 9. ¢ 300-296 B.c. 
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@ Hom. Od. x. 325. ® Hom. JI. vi. 211. 
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Antigonus in plain terms. For, when Antigonus 
inquired : 

Who among men, and whence, are you? What is your 
city and your parents ? 4 
he, knowing that he had already been maligned to 
the king, replied, ‘‘ My father was a freedman, who 
wiped his nose on his sleeve ’—meaning that he 
was a dealer in salt fish—‘ a native of Borysthenes, 
with no face to show, but only the writing on his 
face, a token of his master’s severity. My mother 
was such as a man like my father would marry, from 
a brothel. Afterwards my father, who had cheated 
the revenue in some way, was sold with all his 
family. And I, then a not ungraceful youngster, 
was bought by a certain rhetorician, who on his 
death left me all he had. And I burnt his books, 
scraped everything together, came to Athens and 
turned philosopher. 


This is the stock and this the blood from which I boast 
to have sprung. 


Suchis my story. Itis high time, then, that Persaeus 
and Philonides left off recounting it. Judge me by 
myself.” 

In truth Bion was in other respects a shifty 
character, a subtle sophist, and one who had given 
the enemies of philosophy many an occasion to 
blaspheme, while in certain respects he was even 
pompous and able to indulge in arrogance. He left 
very many memoirs, and also sayings of useful 
application. For example, when he was reproached 
for not paying court to a youth, his excuse was, 
“ You can’t get hold of a soft cheese with a hook.” 
Being once asked who suffers most from anxiety, he 
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1 <ap>er@v corr. H. Richards, éray vulg. 
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replied, “ He who is ambitious of the greatest pros- 
perity.” Being consulted by some one as to whether 
he should marry—for this story is also told of Bion— 
he made answer, “‘ If the wife you marry be ugly, 
she will be your bane; if beautiful, you will not 
keep her to yourself.’* He called old age the 
harbour of all ills; at least they all take refuge 
there. Renown he called the mother of virtues ; 
beauty another’s good ; wealth the sinews of success. 
To some one who had devoured his patrimony he 
said, “The earth swallowed Amphiaraus, but you 
have swallowed your land.” To be unable to bear 
an ill is itself a great ill. He used to condemn those 
who burnt men alive as if they could not feel, and 
yet cauterized them as if they could. He used 
repeatedly to say that to grant favours to another 
was preferable to enjoying the favours of others. 
For the latter means ruin to both body and soul. 
He even abused Socrates, declaring that, if he felt 
desire for Alcibiades and abstained, he was a fool ; ifhe 
did not, his conduct was in no way remarkable. The 
road to Hades, he used to say, was easy to travel ; 
at any rate men passed away with their eyes shut. 
He said in censure of Alcibiades that in his boyhood 
he drew away the husbands from their wives, and as 
a young man the wives from their husbands. When 
the Athenians were absorbed in the practice of 
rhetoric, he taught philosophy at Rhodes. To some 
one who found fault with him for this he replied, 
‘ How can I sell barley when what I brought to 
market is wheat ? ”’ - 
He used to say that those in Hades would be 
more severely punished if the vessels in which they 
drew water were whole instead of being pierced with 
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¢ Kur. Hipp. 424. 
> je. he had his doubts. Reiske, however, by his con- 
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holes. To an importunate talker who wanted his 
help he said, “ I will satisfy your demand, if you will 
only get others to plead your cause and stay away 
yourself.” On a voyage in bad company he fell in 
with pirates. When his companions said, “ We are 
lost if we are discovered,” ‘“‘ And I too,’ he replied, 
‘unless I am discovered.” Conceit he styled a 
hindrance to progress. Referring to a wealthy miser 
he said, “ He has not acquired a fortune ; the fortune 
has acquired him.” Misers, he said, took care of 
property as if it belonged to them, but derived no 
more benefit from it than if it belonged to others. 
“’ When we are young,” said he, “‘ we are courageous, 
but it is only in old age that prudence is at its height.” 
Prudence, he said, excels the other virtues as much 
as sight excels the other senses. He used to say 
that we ought not to heap reproaches on old age, 
seeing that, as he said, we all hope to reach it. To 
a slanderer who showed a grave face his words were, 
~ I don’t know whether you have met with ill luck, 
or your neighbour with good.”” He used to say that 
low birth made a bad partner for free speech, for— 


It cows a man, however bold his heart. 


We ought, he remarked, to watch our friends and 
see what manner of men they are, in order that we 
may not be thought to associate with the bad or to 
decline the friendship of the good. 

Bion at the outset used to deprecate the Academic 
doctrines,’ even at the time when he was a pupil of 
Crates. Then he adopted the Cynic discipline, 
donning cloak and wallet. For little else was needed 
to convert him to the doctrine of entire insensibility. 
jecture mrpojpnro gives the statement a totally different turn, 
viz. that Bion had at the outset preferred the Academy. 
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Next he went over to Theodorean views, after he 
had heard the lectures of Theodorus the Atheist, 
who used every kind of sophistical argument. And 
after Theodorus he attended the lectures of Theo- 
phrastus the Peripatetic. He was fond of display 
and great at cutting up anything with a jest, using 
vulgar names for things. Because he employed every 
style of speech in combination, Eratosthenes, we 
hear, said of him that he was the first to deck 
philosophy with bright-flowered robes. He was 
clever also at parody. Here is a specimen of his 
style: | 

O gentle Archytas, musician-born, blessed in thine own 
conceit, most skilled of men to stir the bass of strife. 


And in general he made sport of music and geometry. 
He lived extravagantly, and for this reason he 
would move from one city to another, sometimes 
contriving to make a great show. Thus at Rhodes 
he persuaded the sailors to put on students’ garb 
and follow in his train. And when, attended by | 
them, he made his way into the gymnasium, all 
eyes were fixed on him. It was his custom also to 
adopt certain young men for the gratification of his 
appetite and in order that he might be protected 
by their goodwill.’ He was extremely selfish and 
insisted strongly on the maxim that “ friends share in 
common.’ And hence it came about that he is not 
credited with a single disciple, out of all the crowds 
who attended his lectures. And yet there were 
some who followed his lead in shamelessness. For 
instance, Betion, one of his intimates, is said once to 
have addressed Menedemus in these words: ‘“ For 
my part, Menedemus, I pass the night with Bion, 
and I don’t think I am any the worse for it.” In 
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his familiar talk he would often vehemently assail 
belief in the gods, a taste which he had derived from 
Theodorus. Afterwards, when he fell ill (so it was 
said by the people of Chalcis where he died), he was 
persuaded to wear an amulet and to repent of his 
offences against religion. And even for want of 
nurses he was in a sad plight, until Antigonus sent 
him two servants. And it is stated by Favorinus 
in his Miscellaneous History that the king himself 
followed in a litter. 

Even so he died, and in these lines ¢@ I have taken 
him to task : 


We hear that Bion, to whom the Scythian land of Bory- 
sthenes gave birth, denied that the gods really exist. Had 
he persisted in holding this opinion, it would have been right 
to say, “‘ He thinks as he pleases: wrongly, to be sure, but 
still he does think so.’’ But in fact, when he fell ill of a 
lingering disease and feared death, he who denied the exist- 
ence of the gods, and would not even look at a temple, who 
often mocked at mortals for sacrificing to deities, not only over 
hearth and high altars and table, with sweet savour and fat 
and incense did he gladden the nostrils of the gods; nor 
was he content to say “I have sinned, forgive the past,” 
but he cheerfully allowed an old woman to put a charm 
round his neck, and in full faith bound his arms with leather 
and placed the rhamnus and the laurel-branch over the 
door, being ready to submit to anything sooner than die. 
Fool for wishing that the divine favour might be purchased 
at a certain price, as if the gods existed just when Bion chose 
to recognize them! It was then with vain wisdom that, 
when the driveller was all ashes, he stretched out his hand 
and said “ Hail, Pluto, hail! ”’ 
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Ten men have borne the name of Bion: (1) the 
contemporary of Pherecydes of Syria, to whom are 
assigned two books in the Ionic dialect ; he was of 
Proconnesus ; (2) a Syracusan, who wrote rhetorical 
handbooks ; (3) our philosopher ; (4) a follower of 
Democritus and mathematician of Abdera, who 
wrote both in Attic and in Ionic: he was the first 
to affirm that there are places where the night lasts 
for six months and the day for six months @; (re 
native of Soli, who wrote a work on Aethiopia ; 
(6) a rhetorician, the author of nine books called 
after the Muses; (7) a lyric poet ; (8) a Milesian 
sculptor, mentioned by Polemo ; (9) a tragic poet, 
one of the poets of Tarsus, as they are called ; (10) 
a sculptor of Clazomenae or Chios, mentioned by 
Hipponax. 


Cuaprer 8. LACYDES 
(Head of the Academy c. 242-216 B.C.) 


Lacydes, son of Alexander, was a native of Cyrene. 
He was the founder of the New Academy and the 
successor of Arcesilaus: a man of very serious 
character who found numerous admirers ; industrious 
from his youth up and, though poor, of pleasant 
manners and pleasant conversation. A most amusing 
story is told of his housekeeping. Whenever he 
brought anything out of the store-room, he would 
seal the door up again and throw his signet-ring 
inside through the opening, to ensure that nothing 
laid up there should be stolen or carried off. So 
soon, then, as his rogues of servants got to know this, 
they broke the seal and carried off what they pleased, 
afterwards throwing the ring in the same way through 
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the opening into the store-room. Nor were they ever 
detected in this. 

Lacydes used to lecture in the Academy, in the 
garden which had been laid out by King Attalus, 
and from him it derived its name of Lacydeum. He 
did what none of his predecessors had ever done ; 
in his lifetime he handed over the school to Telecles 
and Evander, both of Phocaea. Evander was suc- 
ceeded by Hegesinus of Pergamum, and he again by 
Carneades. A good saying is attributed to Lacydes. 
When Attalus sent for him, he is said to have 
remarked that statues are best seen from a distance. 
He studied geometry late, and some one said to him, 
“Is this a proper time?’ To which he replied, 
“ Nay, is it not even yet the proper time ? ” 

He assumed the headship of the school in the 
fourth year of the 134th Olympiad,? and at his death 
he had been head for twenty-six years. His end 
was a palsy brought on by drinking too freely. And 
here is a quip of my own upon the fact ®: 

Of thee too, O Lacydes, I have heard a tale, that Bacchus 
seized thee and dragged thee on tip-toe ¢ to the underworld. 
Nay, was it not clear that when the wine-god comes in force 


into the frame, he loosens our limbs? Perhaps this is why 
he gets his name of the Loosener. 


Cuapter 9. CARNEADES (c. 213-129 B.c.) 


Carneades, the son of Epicomus or (according 
to Alexander in his Successions of Philosophers) of 
Philocomus, was a native of Cyrene. He studied 


* July 241—June 240 B.c. » Anth. Pal. vii. 105. 

¢ Or “ with trailing toes.”” The vases show bodies carried 
in the arms or flung over the shoulders with the toes just 
touching the ground. 
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carefully the writings of the Stoics and particularly 
those of Chrysippus, and by combating these success- 
fully he became so famous that he would often say ; 


Without Chrysippus where should I have been ? 


The man’s industry was unparalleled, although in 
physics he was not so strong as in ethics. Hence he 
would let his hair and nails grow long from intense 
devotion to study. Such was his predominance in 
philosophy that even the rhetoricians would dismiss 
their classes and repair to him to hear him lecture. 

His voice was extremely powerful, so that the 
_ keeper of the gymnasium sent to him and requested 
him not to shout so loud. To which he replied, 
~ Then give me something by which to regulate 
my voice.” Thereupon by a happy hit the man 
replied in the words, “ You have a regulator in your 
audience.” His talent tor criticizing opponents was 
remarkable, and he was a formidable controversialist. 
And for the reasons already given he further declined 
invitations to dine out. One of his pupils was Mentor 
the Bithynian, who tried to ingratiate himself with 
a concubine of Carneades; so on one occasion 
(according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History), 
when Mentor came to lecture, Carneades in the 
course of his remarks let fall these lines by way of 
parody at his expense : 

Hither comes an old man of the sea, infallible, like to 


Mentor in person and in voice. Him [| proclaim to have 
been banished from this school. 


Thereupon the other got up and replied : 


* Carneades applies two lines from the Odyssey, namely 
iv. 384 and (with a change to the masculine participle) ii. 268 
or 401. 
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Those on their part made proclamation, and these speedily 
assembled.? 

He seems to have shown some want of courage in 
the face of death, repeating often the words, “‘ Nature 
which framed this whole will also destroy it.”” When 
he learnt that Antipater committed suicide by 
drinking a potion, he was greatly moved by the 
constancy with which he met his end, and exclaimed, 
“ Give it then to me also.” And when those about 
him asked “‘ What?” “A honeyed draught,” said 
he. At the time he died the moon is said to have 
been eclipsed, and one might well say that the 
brightest luminary in heaven next to the sun thereby 
gave token of her sympathy. 

According to Apollodorus in his Chronology, he 
departed this life in the fourth year of the 162nd 
Olympiad ° at the age of eighty-five years. Letters 
of his to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, are extant. 
Everything else was compiled by his pupils; he 
himself left nothing in writing. I have written upon 
him in logaoedic metre as follows ¢ : 


Why, Muse, oh why wouldst thou have me censure 
Carneades ? For he is ignorant who knoweth not how he 
feared death. When wasting away with the worst of 
diseases, he would not find release. But when he heard 
that Antipater’s life was quenched by drinking a potion, 
** Give me too,” he cried, “‘ a draught to drink.”’ ‘‘ What? 
pray what?” ‘Give me a draught of honeyed wine.” 
He had often on his lips the words, “‘ Nature which holds 
this frame together will surely dissolve it.’’ None the less 
he too went down to the grave, and he might have got there 
sooner by cutting short his tale of woes, 


It is said that his eyes went blind at night without 
@ Hom. Jl. ii. 52. 


® 129-128 B.c. 
¢ Anth. Plan. v. 39. 
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his knowing it, and he ordered the slave to light the 
lamp. The latter brought it and said, ‘“‘ Here it is.”’ 
“Then,” said Carneades, “ read.” 

He had many other disciples, but the most illustri- 
ous of them all was Clitomachus, of whom we have 
next to speak. 

There was another Carneades, a frigid elegiac poet. 


CuapTer 10. CLITOMACHUS 
(Head of the Academy from 129 B.c.) 


Clitomachus was a Carthaginian, his real name 
being Hasdrubal, and he taught philosophy at 
Carthage in his native tongue. He had reached his 
fortieth year when he went to Athens and became 
a pupil of Carneades. And Carneades, recognizing 
his industry, caused him to be educated and took 
part in training him. And to such lengths did his 
diligence go that he composed more than four 
hundred treatises. He succeeded Carneades in the 
headship of the school, and by his writings did much 
to elucidate his opinions. He was eminently well 
acquainted with the three sects—the Academy, the 
Peripatetics, and the Stoics. 

The Academics in general are assailed by Timon 
in the line : 


The prolixity of the Academics unseasoned by salt. 


Having thus reviewed the Academics who derived 
from Plato, we will now pass on to the Peripatetics, who 
also derived from Plato. They begin with Aristotle. 
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BOOK V 


CuapTerR 1. ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.c.) 


ARISTOTLE, son of Nicomachus and Phaestis, was 
a native of Stagira. His father, Nicomachus, as 
Hermippus relates in his book On Aristotle, traced 
his descent from Nicomachus who was the son of 
Machaon and grandson of Asclepius ; and he resided 
with Amyntas, the king of Macedon, in the capacity 
of physician and friend. Aristotle was Plato’s most 
genuine disciple ; he spoke with a lisp, as we learn 
from Timotheus the Athenian in his book On Lives ; 
further, his calves were slender (so they say), his 
eyes small, and he was conspicuous by his attire, his 
rings, and the cut of his hair. According to 
Timaeus, he had a son by Herpyllis, his concubine, 
who was also called Nicomachus. 

He seceded from the Academy while Plato was 
still alive. Hence the remark attributed to the 
latter: “‘ Aristotle spurns me, as colts kick out at 
the mother who bore them.” * MHermippus in his 
Lives mentions that he was absent as Athenian 
envoy at the court of Philip when Xenocrates became 
head of the Academy, and that on his return, when 
he saw the school under a new head, he made choice 
of a public walk in the Lyceum where he would walk 


Cys AclianV theivs 9 
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* Kur. Philoct. Frag. 785 Dind., 796 Nauck?. 

» Most authorities put Isocrates here in place of Xeno- 
crates. 

° This story comes ultimately from Lyco the Pythagorean ; 
of. Aristocles. Cf. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xv. 2 § 5 gnol yap 
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up and down discussing philosophy with his pupils 
until it was time to rub themselves with oil. Hence 
the name “ Peripatetic.” But others say that it was 
given to him because, when Alexander was recover- 
ing from an illness and taking daily walks, Aristotle 
joined him and talked with him on certain matters. 

In time the circle about him grew larger ; he then 
sat down to lecture, remarking ¢ : 


It were base to keep silence and let Xenocrates® speak. 


He also taught his pupils to discourse upon a set 
theme, besides practising them in oratory. After- 
wards, however, he departed to Hermias the eunuch, 
who was tyrant of Atarneus, and there is one story 
that he was on very affectionate terms with Hermias ; 
according to another, Hermias bound him by ties of 
kinship, giving him his daughter or his niece in 
marriage, and so Demetrius of Magnesia narrates in 
his work on Poets and Writers of the Same Name. The 
same author tells us that Hermias had been the slave 
of Eubulus, and that he was of Bithynian origin and 
had murdered his master. Aristippus in his first 
book On the Luxury of the Ancients says that Aristotle 
fell in love with a concubine of Hermias, and married 
her with his consent, and in an excess of delight 
sacrificed to a weak woman as the Athenians did to 
Demeter of Eleusis ¢ ; and that he composed a paean 
in honour of Hermias, which is given below ; next that 
he stayed in Macedonia at Philip’s court and received 
from him his son Alexander as his pupil; that he 
petitioned Alexander to restore his native city which 
had been destroyed by Philip and obtained his 
Gvew ApiororédAnv Ovolay TeredevTnkuia TH yuvackl TOLAUT HY 
dmolay ’A@nvaio. rp Anunrpt. This version is irreconcilable 
with trepxalpwy in D. L. 
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@ Hom. Jl. xviii. 95. 

» As in ii. 78, iii. 19 and v. 77, Favorinus is curious to 
state the names of the accusers of philosophers put upon trial. 
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request ; and that he also drew up a code of laws for 
the inhabitants. We learn further that, following the 
example of Xenocrates, he made it a rule in his 
school that every ten days a new president should be 
appointed. When he thought that he had stayed 
long enough with Alexander, he departed to Athens, 
having first presented to Alexander his kinsman 
Callisthenes of Olynthus. But when Callisthenes 
talked with too much freedom to the king and dis- 
regarded his own advice, Aristotle is said to have 
rebuked him by citing the line ¢: 


Short-lived, I ween, wilt thou be, my child, by what thuo 

sayest. 
And so indeed it fell out. For he, being suspected 
of complicity in the plot of Hermolaus against the 
life of Alexander, was confined in an iron cage and 
carried about until he became infested with vermin 
through lack of proper attention ; and finally he was 
thrown to a lion and so met his end. 

To return to Aristotle: he came to Athens, was 
head of his school for thirteen years, and then 
withdrew to Chalcis because he was indicted for 
impiety by Eurymedon the hierophant, or, accord- 
ing to Favorinus? in his Miscellaneous History, by 
Demophilus, the ground of the charge being the 
hymn he composed to the aforesaid Hermias, as well 
as the following inscription for his statue at Delphi ¢ : 

This man in violation of the hallowed law of the immortals 
was unrighteously slain by the king of the bow-bearing 
Persians, who overcame him, not openly with a spear in 


murderous combat, but by treachery with the aid of one in 
whom he trusted. 


At Chalcis he died, according to Eumelus in the 
; ¢ Anth. Plan. iii. 48. 
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fifth book of his Histories, by drinking aconite, at the 
age of seventy. The same authority makes him 
thirty years old when he came to Plato; but here he 
is mistaken. For Aristotle lived to be sixty-three, 
and he was seventeen when he became Plato’s pupil. 


The hymn in question runs as follows : 

O virtue, toilsome for the generation of mortals to achieve, 
the fairest prize that life can win, for thy beauty, O virgin, 
it were a doom glorious in Hellas even to die and to endure 
fierce, untiring labours. Such courage dost thou implant 
in the mind, imperishable, better than gold, dearer than 
parents or soft-eyed sleep. For thy sake Heracles, son 
of Zeus, and the sons of Leda endured much in the tasks 
whereby they pursued thy might. And yearning after thee 
came Achilles and Ajax to the house of Hades, and for the 
sake of thy dear form the nursling of Atarneus too was 
bereft of the light of the sun. Therefore shall his deeds be 
sung, and the Muses, the daughters of Memory, shall make 
him immortal, exalting the majesty of Zeus, guardian of 
strangers, and the grace of lasting friendship. 

There is, too, something of my own upon the 
philosopher which I will quote *: 


Eurymedon, the priest of Deo’s mysteries, was once about 
to indict Aristotle for impiety, but he, by a draught of 
poison, escaped prosecution. This then was an easy way 
of vanquishing unjust calumnies. 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 107. 
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@ Hom. Od. vii. 120. 


> There must have been a chapter in Fayorinus ‘dealing 
with “ inventions.” 


¢ 384-383 B.c. @ 345-344 B.c. ¢ 347-346 B.c. 
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Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History affirms that 
Aristotle was the first to compose a forensic speech 
in his own defence written for this very suit ; and 
he cites him as saying that at Athens 


Pear upon pear grows old and fig upon fig.® 


According to Apollodorus in his Chronology he 
was born in the first year of the 99th Olympiad.° 
He attached himself to Plato and resided with him 
twenty years, having become his pupil at the age of 
seventeen. He went to Mitylene in the archonship of 
Eubulus in the fourth year of the 108th Olympiad.¢ 
When Plato died in the first year of that Olympiad,’ 
during the archonship of Theophilus, he went to 
Hermias and stayed with him three years. In the 
archonship of Pythodotus, in the second year of the 
109th Olympiad,t he went to the court of Philip, 
Alexander being then in his fifteenth year. His 
arrival at Athens was in the second year of the 
111th Olympiad,’ and he lectured in the Lyceum for 
thirteen years; then he retired to Chalcis in the 
third year of the 114th Olympiad” and died a natural 
death, at the age of about sixty-three, in the archon- 
ship of Philocles, in the same year in which Demo- 
sthenes died at Calauria. It is said that he incurred 
the king’s displeasure because he had introduced 
Callisthenes to him, and that Alexander, in order to 
cause him annoyance, honoured Anaximenes?* and 
sent presents to Xenocrates. 

Theocritus of Chios, according to Ambryon in his 


f 349-341 B.c. 9 335-334 B.c. h 322-321 B.c. 

# No doubt Anaximenes of Lampsacus (cf. supra, ii. § 3), 
to whom is attributed the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which 
has come down to us in the Aristotelian Corpus. 
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book On Theocritus, ridiculed him in an epigram 
which runs as follows ¢: 


To Hermias the eunuch, the slave withal of Eubulus, an 
empty monument was raised by empty-witted Aristotle, who 
by constraint of a lawless appetite chose to dwell at the 
mouth of the Borborus [muddy stream] rather than in the 
Academy. 


Timon again attacked him in the line ®: 
No, nor yet Aristotle’s painful futility.° 
Such then was the life of the philosopher. I hav 


also come across his will, which is worded thus : 
“All will be well; but, in case anything should 
happen, Aristotle has made these dispositions. 
Antipater is to be executor in all matters and in 
general; but, until Nicanor shall arrive, Aristomenes, 
Timarchus, Hipparchus, Dioteles and (if he consent 
and if circumstances permit him) Theophrastus shall 
take charge as well of Herpyllis and the children as 
of the property. And when the girl shall be grown 
up she shall be given in marriage to Nicanor ; but 
if anything happen to the girl (which heaven forbid 
and no such thing will happen) before her marriage, 
or when she is married but before there are children, 
Nicanor shall have full powers, both with regard to 
the child and with regard to everything else, to 
administer in a manner worthy both of himself and 
of us. Nicanor shall take charge of the girl and of 
the boy Nicomachus as he shall think fit in all that 
concerns them as if he were father and brother. 
And if anything should happen to Nicanor (which 
heaven forbid !) either before he marries the girl, or 


@ Anth. Plan. ii. 46. ’ Frag. 36 D. 
¢ Cf. Hom. Jl, xxiii. 701. 
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when he has married her but before there are chil- 
dren, any arrangements that he may make shall be 
valid. Andif'Theophrastus is willing to live with her, 
<he shall have> the same rights as Nicanor. Other- 
wise the executors in consultation with Antipater 
shall administer as regards the daughter and the boy 
as seems to them to be best. The executors and 
Nicanor, in memory of me and of the steady affection 
which Herpyllis has borne towards me, shall take 
care of her in every other respect and, if she desires 
to be married, shall see that she be given to one 
not unworthy ; and besides what she has already 
received they shall give her a talent of silver out of 
the estate and three handmaids whomsoever she 
shall choose besides the maid she has at present and 
the man-servant Pyrrhaeus; and if she chooses to 
remain at Chalcis, the lodge by the garden, if in 
Stagira, my father’s house. Whichever of these two 
houses she chooses, the executors shall furnish with 
such furniture as they think proper and as Herpyllis 
herself may approve. Nicanor shall take charge of 
the boy Myrmex, that he be taken to his own friends 
in a manner worthy of me with the property of his 
which we received. Ambracis shall be given her 
freedom, and on my daughter’s marriage shall 
receive 500 drachmas and the maid whom she now 
has. And to Thale shall be given, in addition 
to the maid whom she has and who was bought, 
a thousand drachmas and a maid. And Simon, in 
addition to the money before paid to him towards 
another servant, shall either have a servant purchased 
for him or receive. a further sum of money. And 
Tycho, Philo, Olympius and his child shall have their 
freedom when my daughter is married. None of 
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“@ The last clause was curiously misunderstood by three 
eminent authorities on Aristotle, namely Grant, Grote and 
Zeller, who took {Ga rerpamr7jxn to mean “four animal 
figures,”’ instead of “* figures four cubits high”; see Journ. 
of Phil. vol. xxxii. 303. The article “ Verify your quota- 
tions,’ although modestly followed by two asterisks, was 
written, I believe, by the late Ingram Bywater, then one of 
the editors of the journal. This concession by Aristotle to 
the popular faith (for the statues from their size seem those 
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the servants who waited upon me shall be sold but 
they shall continue to be employed; and when 
they arrive at the proper age they shall have their 
freedom if they deserve it. My executors shall see to 
it, when the images which Gryllion has been com- 
missioned to execute are finished, that they be set 
up, namely that of Nicanor, that of Proxenus, which 
it was my intention to have executed, and that of 
Nicanor’s mother; also they shall set up the bust 
which has been executed of Arimnestus, to be a 
memorial of him seeing that he died childless, and 
shall dedicate my mother’s statue to Demeter at 
Nemea or wherever they think best. And wherever 
they bury me, there the bones of Pythias shall be 
laid, in accordance with her own instructions. And 
to commemorate Nicanor’s safe return, as | vowed 
on his behalf, they shall set up in Stagira stone 
statues of life size to Zeus and Athena the Saviours.’’¢ 

Such is the tenor of Aristotle’s will. It is said that 
a very large number of dishes belonging to him were 
found, and that Lyco mentioned his bathing in a 
bath of warm oil and then selling the oil. Some 
relate that he placed a skin of warm oil on his 
stomach, and that, when he went to sleep, a bronze 
ball was placed in his hand with a vessel under it, 
in order that, when the ball dropped from his hand 
into the vessel, he might be waked up by the sound.? 


of deities) some critics regard with suspicion, because they 
see in it a resemblance to the last words of Socrates (Plato, 
Phaedo, 118). Accordingly they are disposed to doubt the 
genuineness of the will. But see C. G. Bruns, Al. Schrift. 
ii. 192 sqq.; H. Diels, Philos. Aufsdtze, 231 sqq.: B. Laum, 

Stiftungen in der griech. u. rim. Antike. 
6 Next come (a) the sayings of Aristotle ($$ 17-21); (6) the 
catalogue of his writings (§§ 21-27); (c) his tenets (§§ 28-34). 
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2 deo0 Cobet: rotro L: om. cett. codd. 
3 eduoppiay Casaub.: eduopplas codd. 
@ Cf. infra, § 21. 
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Some exceedingly happy sayings are attributed 
to him, which I proceed to quote. To the question, 
‘‘ What do people gain by telling lies ?” his answer 
was, “ Just this, that when they speak the truth 
they are not believed.” Being once reproached for 
giving alms to a bad man, he rejoined, “‘ It was the 
man and not his character that I pitied.””"* He used 
constantly to say to his friends and pupils, whenever 
or wherever he happened to be lecturing, ‘“‘ As sight 
takes in light from the surrounding air, so does the 
soul from mathematics.” Frequently and at some 
length he would say that the Athenians were the 
discoverers of wheat and of laws; but, though they 
used wheat, they had no use for laws. 

“ The roots of education,” he said, “‘ are bitter, 
but the fruit is sweet.’’ Being asked, ‘‘ What is it 
that soon grows old?”’ he answered, “‘ Gratitude.” 
He was asked to define hope, and he replied, “ It is 
a waking dream.”’ When Diogenes offered him dried 
figs, he saw that he had prepared something caustic 
to say if he did not take them; so he took them 
and said Diogenes had lost his figs and his jest into 
the bargain. And on another occasion he took them 
when they were offered, lifted them up aloft, as you 
do babies, and returned them with the exclamation, 
‘ Great is Diogenes.’’ Three things he declared to 
be indispensable for education: natural endowment, 
study, and constant practice. On hearing that some 
one abused him, he rejoined, ““ He may even scourge 
me so it be in my absence.’ Beauty he declared to 
be a greater recommendation than any letter of 
introduction. Others attribute this definition to 
Diogenes ; Aristotle, they say, defined good looks 
as the gift of god, Socrates as a short-lived reign, 
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¢ Cf. supra, i. § 69, ii. § 69. 

» Cicero ascribed a ‘similar reply to Xenocrates: ‘* ut id sua 
sponte facerent, quod cogerentur facere legibus ” (Cic. De rep. 
i, § 3). 
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Plato as natural superiority, Theophrastus as a mute 
deception, Theocritus as an evil in an ivory setting, 
Carneades as a monarchy that needs no bodyguard. 
Being asked how the educated differ from the un- 
educated, ‘‘ As much,” he said, “ as the living from 
the dead.” * He used to declare education to be an 
ornament in prosperity and a refuge in adversity. 
Teachers who educated children deserved, he said, 
more honour than parents who merely gave them 
birth; for bare life is furnished by the one, the 
other ensures a good life. ‘To one who boasted that 
he belonged to a great city his reply was, “ That is 
not the point to consider, but who it is that is worthy 
of a great country.” To the query, “ What is a 
friend ?”’ his reply was, “‘ A single soul dwelling in 
two bodies.’’ Mankind, he used to say, were divided 
into those who were as thrifty as if they would live 
for ever, and those who were as extravagant as if 
they were going to die the next day. When some one 
inquired why we spend much time with the beautiful, 
‘“‘ That,” he said, “ is a blind man’s question.”” When 
asked what advantage he had ever gained from 
philosophy, he replied, “ This, that I do without 
being ordered what some are constrained to do by 
their fear of the law.” ® The question being put, 
how can students make progress, he replied, “ By 
pressing hard on those in front and not waiting for 
those behind.”’ To the chatterbox who poured out 
a flood of talk upon him and then inquired, ‘‘ Have 
I bored you to death with my chatter ? ” he replied, 
“No, indeed; for I was not attending to you.” 
When some one accused him of having given a sub- 
scription to a dishonest man—for the story is also 
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a Cf. supra, § 17. 

> E.E. vii. 12, 1245 b20; N.E, ix. 10. 6, 1171 a 15-17. 

¢ This is one of three catalogues which we have of the 
Aristotelian writings, Hesychius furnishes one, appended 
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told in this form ¢—‘‘ It was not the man,” said he, 
‘that I assisted, but humanity.” To the question 
how we should behave to friends, he answered, “ As 
we should wish them to behave to us.” Justice he 
defined as a virtue of soul which distributes according 
to merit. Education he declared to be the best 
provision for old age. Favorinus in the second book 
of his Memorabilia mentions as one of his habitual 
sayings that ‘“‘ He who has friends can have no true 
friend.’ Further, this is found in the seventh book 
of the Ethics.» These then are the sayings attributed 
to him. 

His writings are very numerous and, considering 
the man’s all-round excellence, I deemed it in- 
cumbent on me to catalogue them ®¢ : 


Of Justice, four books. 

On Poets, three books. 

On Philosophy, three books. 

Of the Statesman, two books. 

On Rhetoric, or Grylus, one book. 
Nerinthus, one book. 

The Sophist, one book. 
Menexenus, one book. 
Concerning Love, one book. 
Symposium, one book. 

Of Wealth, one book. 
Exhortation to Philosophy, one book. 
Of the Soul, one book. 

Of Prayer, one book. 

On Noble Birth, one book. 


to his Life of Aristotle; see V. Rose’s edition of the Frag- 
ments, p. 9 seq. Another by Ptolemy the philosopher, of 
which the Greek original has perished, is preserved in Arabic ; 
see V. Rose, Frag. p. 18 seq. 
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1 Siacperixdv Rose: -dv codd. 
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On Pleasure, one book. 

Alexander, or a Plea for Colonies, one book. 

On Kingship, one book. 

On Education, one book. 

Of the Good, three books. 

Extracts from Plato’s Laws, three books. 

Extracts from the Republic, two books. 

Of Household Management, one book. 

Of Friendship, one book. 

On being or having been affected, one book. 

Of Sciences, one book. 

On Controversial Questions, two books. 

Solutions of Controversial Questions, four books. 

Sophistical Divisions, four books. 

On Contraries, one book. 

On Genera and Species, one book. 

On Essential Attributes, one book. 

Three note-books on Arguments for Purposes of 
Refutation. 

Propositions concerning Virtue, two books. 

Objections, one book. 

On the Various Meanings of Terms or Expressions 
where a Determinant is added, one book. 

Of Passions or of Anger, one book. 

Five books of Ethics. 

On Elements, three books. 

Of Science, one book. 

Of Logical Principle, one book. 

Logical Divisions, seventeen books. 

Concerning Division, one book. 

On Dialectical Questioning and Answering, two books. 

Of Motion, one book. 

Propositions, one book. 

Controversial Propositions, one book. 
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TloAutixa! PB". 
TloAurixs dxpodoews ws 7) Oeodpdorov a’ B’ vy’ & « 


/ / 


4 


o - 
Ilept duxaiwy a’ B’. 
Texvov cvvaywy7) a’ P’. 
Téeyvns pytopuxns a” B’. 
Texvyn a’. 
1 <Béceis> modutixa<l> Rose: Ilod\rixa codd. 
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Syllogisms, one book. 

Eight books of Prior Analytics. 

Two books of Greater Posterior Analytics. 

Of Problems, one book. 

Eight books of Methodics. 

Of the Greater Good, one book. 

On the Idea, one book. 

Definitions prefixed to the Topics, seven books. 

Two books of Syllogisms. 

Concerning Syllogism with Definitions, one book. 

Of the Desirable and the Contingent, one book. 

Preface to Commonplaces, one book. 

Two books of Topics criticizing the Definitions. 

Affections or Qualities, one book. 

Concerning Logical Division, one book. 

Concerning Mathematics, one book. 

Definitions, thirteen books. 

Two books of Refutations. 

Of Pleasure, one book. 

Propositions, one book. 

On the Voluntary, one book. 

On the Beautiful, one book. 

Theses for Refutation, twenty-five books. 

Theses concerning Love, four books. 

Theses concerning Friendship, two books. 

Theses concerning the Soul, one book. 

Politics, two books. : 

Eight books of a course of lectures on Politics like 
that of Theophrastus. 

Of Just Actions, two books. 

A Collection of Arts [that is, Handbooks], two 
books. 

Two books of the Art of Rhetoric. 

Art, a Handbook, one book. 
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"AdAns texvav cvvaywyhs a’ [’. 
MeOod.ixov a’, 
Texvys ts Oeodéxtov cvvaywyh a’, 
IIpaypareia téxvns rountixns a’ 3’. 
‘EvOupjpata pytopixa a’, 
Ilept peyeBovs a’. 
"EvOupnpdtwyv Ssiatperes a’. 
Ilept AeEews a’ PB’, 
Ilept cupBovrias a’, 
25 Lvvaywyns a” B’. 
Ilepi dhicews a’ B’ y’, 
Pvaikdv a’. 
Ilepi rhs “Apyvreiov pirocodias a’ B’ y’. 
Ilepi ris Lrevoimrov kat Revoxpatovs a’. 
Ta é€k tov Tyatov cai tov “Apyvreiwv a’. 
IIpés ta MeAiovov a’. 
IIpds ta “AAkpaiwvos a’. 
IIpés rots Iv6ayopeiovs a’. 
IIpds ra Topyiov a’. 
IIpis ta Bevodavors a’. 
IIpds ta Zivwvos a’. 
Ilept tov Ivdayopelwv a’. 
Tlepit (gwv a’ B’ y’ 8 6 o” 6 nf! &. 
‘Avatopov a’ B’ y’ & & o” & x’. 
"ExXoy?) avatopaev a’, 
‘Yrép tov cvvOétrwov fowv a’. 
‘Yrep tov pvOoroyovpevov (dwv a’, 
‘Yrép tov pa) yevvav a’. 
Ilept @utav a’ B’. 
Pvovoyvwpovikoyv a’, 

* Ilepi peyéBovs, between two books on Enthymemes, 
must be on Degree, the topic of uaddov cat Frrov (§ 60). 
** Degree ”’ is Cope’s term (see his Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, p. 129, where he cites Aristotle’s own distinctions 
in Rhetoric, ii. cc. 18, 19). 
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Another Collection of Handbooks, two books. 

Concerning Method, one book. 

Compendium of the “ Art’ of Theodectes, one book. 

A Treatise on the Art of Poetry, two books. 

Rhetorical Enthymemes, one book. 

Of Degree,* one book. 

Divisions of Enthymemes, one book. 

On Diction, two books. 

Of Taking Counsel, one book. 

A Collection or Compendium, two books. 

On Nature, three books. 

Concerning Nature, one book. 

On the Philosophy of Archytas, three books. 

On the Philosophy of Speusippus and Xenocrates, 
one book. 

Extracts from the Timaeus and from the Works of 
Archytas, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Melissus, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Alemaeon, one book. 

A Reply to the Pythagoreans, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Gorgias, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Xenophanes, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Zeno, one book. 

On the Pythagoreans, one book. 

On Animals, nine books. 

Kight books of Dissections. 

A selection of Dissections, one book. 

On Composite Animals, one book. 

On the Animals of Fable, one book. 

On Sterility, one book. 

On Plants, two books. 

Concerning Physiognomy, one book. 
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‘Tatpixd 4 
Ilepi povddos a’. 
26 Xnuela XEywovov a’, 

; OTPOVopLLKoV a’. 
-Orrikdy a’. 
Tlept kwjoews a’, 

Epl povatkns a’, 

VNJLOVLKOV a’, 
*Atropnpdatov ‘Opnptkov a’ p’ yy BigAnets 

\ 

OLnTLKa a’, 
Duotkov Kata atowxetov Xi’. 
‘EriteGeapevwv mpoBAnpdtov a’ fee 
"EykukXiov a’ oe 
Mn Xavixov ae 
TIpoBAnpata éx tov Anpoxpitov PB’. 
Ilepi rns riOov a’, 
IlapaBorat a’. 
"Atakta wf’, : 
"Kénynpéva Kata yevos 18’, 

/ 7 

LKaLOpaTa a’, 
"OXvpriovicar a’, 
IIlv@tovixar <a’. 
Ilepi> poovotkns a”, 
IIv6ikds a% 
TIv@toviexdv eXeyxXos a’, 
Nixat Atovvoraxat a’. 
Ilepi Tpaywdiov a’, 
AvdackaXriat a’, 
Tlapowniar a’. 
No6pot cvooirikol! a’, 
Nopwv a’ B’ ny bs 
Karnyopiov a’, 


1 vouds sverarixds codd.: corr. Rose. 
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Two books concerning Medicine. 

On the Unit, one book. 

Prognostics of Storms, one book. 

Concerning Astronomy, one book. 

Concerning Optics, one book. 

On Motion, one book. 

On Music, one book. 

Concerning Memory, one book. 

Six books of Homeric Problems. 

Poetics, one book. 

Thirty-eight books of Physics according to the 
lettering. 

Two books of Problems which have been examined. 

Two books of Routine Instruction. 

Mechanics, one book. 

Problems taken from the works of Democritus, two 
books. 

On the Magnet, one book. 

Analogies, one book. 

Miscellaneous Notes, twelve books. 

Descriptions of Genera, fourteen books, 

Claims advanced, one book. 

Victors at Olympia, one book. 

Victors at the Pythian Games, one book. 

On Music, one book. 

Concerning Delphi, one book. 

Criticism of the List of Pythian Victors, one book. 

Dramatic Victories at the Dionysia, one book. 

Of Tragedies, one book. 

Dramatic Records, one book. 

Proverbs, one book. 

Laws of the Mess-table, one book. 

Four books of Laws. 

Categories, one book. 
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Ilept epynveias a’, 
27 IloAuteiat woAewv Svotv Sdeovoauy p& <kowai> Kal 
(tat, SnpokpatiKat, oAtyapxXikai, dpirtoKpatiKal 
‘ ; 
Kal TUPAVVLKGL, 
‘Erictoval mpos Pidurrov. 
LnAvpBpiwv érvotoral, 
IIpds “AXéEavdpov érictodal 8’, 
IIpds “Avtimarpov 6”. 
IIpds Mevropa a’. 
IIpss “Apiorwva a’. 
IIpds “OAvpriada a’, 
IIpos “Hoaroriwva a’. 
IIpos Oewurrayopav a’. 
IIpds BiddEevov a’. 
IIpés Anpoxpitov a’. 
"Exn Gv apx7, “Ayvé Oedv rpécBic@ Exarn dre. 
‘EXeyeta Ov dpyy, Kadduréexvov pntpds Ovyarep. 


MA ~ 
Twovrar at maéoor pupiddes otiywv térrapes 
\ / A 
Kal TETTAPAKOVTA TMpOs Tots TMEVTAKLOXLALoLs Kal 
diakoolois éBdopunKovra. 
\ A \ y 4 / 
2g Kat rooatra pev att@ mempaypyarevrar BiBrALa. 
BovdAerat dé ev adbrots Ttade* Sutrov elvar TOV KATA 
/ / \ \ / \ \ 
pirocogiav Adyov, Tov pev mpaxrikdv, tov Sé 
GewpytiKov’ Kat TOO mpaKtiKod Tov TE HOiKOV Kal 
ToATiKov, 08 TA TE TEplL TOAW Kal TA TEPL otKOV 
¢ / ~ \ A / \ 
vtoyeypapla Tod dé Pewpntikod tov Te dvaKov 
\ / e \ \ b) ¢ ~ > > 
Kal Aoyikdv, ob} TO AoyiKov ody CAomEpds, GAA 
Ws Opyavoyv mpoonKpiBwuevoy. Kat TovUTOU SitTOvSs 
bmob€uevos oKotods TO TE TLBavov Kat TO aAnbés 
duecddyoe. Svo dé mpds éExdtepov Svvdpeow exp7)- 
aaTo, diadexTiKH pev Kal PYNTOPLKH mpos TO mBa- 
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De Interpretatione, one book. 

Constitutions of 158 Cities, in general and in parti- 
cular, democratic, oligarchic, aristocratic, tyran- 
nical. 

Letters to Philip. 

Letters of Selymbrians. 

Letters to Alexander, four books. 

Letters to Antipater, nine books. 

To Mentor, one book. 

To Ariston, one book. 

To Olympias, one book. 

To Hephaestion, one book. 

To Themistagoras, one book. 

To Philoxenus, one book. 

In reply to Democritus, one book. 

Verses beginning ‘Ayvé Geav mpérBic@ ExarynBore 
(‘“‘ Holy One and Chiefest of Gods, far-darting ”’). 

Elegiac verses beginning KaAAutéxvov pntpos Ovyarep 
(“ Daughter of a Mother blessed with fair 
offspring ’’). 


In all 445,270 lines. 

Such is the number of the works written by him. 
And in them he puts forward the following views. 
There are two divisions of philosophy, the practical 
and the theoretical. The practical part includes 
ethics and politics, and in the latter not only the 
doctrine of the state but also that of the household 
is sketched. The theoretical part includes physics 
and logic, although logic is not an independent 
science, but is elaborated as an instrument to the 
rest of science. And he clearly laid down that it 
has a twofold aim, probability and truth. For each 
of these he employed two faculties, dialectic and 
rhetoric where probability is aimed at, analytic and 
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vov, avadutiukh dé Kat diAocodia mpdos To adnbés: 
ovdev UmoAciTOpevos OUTE THY TpPOS EUpEeoWw, OUTE 
TOV Tpos Kpiow, OUTE nV TOV POS XpHow. pos 
prev ovdv THY evpeow Ta TE TomiKka Kal MeBodixa 
TapedwKe mpotacewy mAnOos, e€ WY mpos Ta 
mpopAnpata mbavav emiyeipnudtwv oldv te «€v- 
mopetv: mpos de THY Kpiow Ta ’AvaduTiKa mpdoTeEpa 
Kat voTEpa. dua prev ovV Tov TpoTepov TO Any 
patra KplveTat, Sua de TOV dorépwv 1 ouvaywyy) 
eferalerar. ™mpos de THY Xphow Ta TE LY WVLOTUKA 
Kal TA TeEpt EpwTITEWS [eproriKa Te] Kal oopiori- 
Kav eAéyywv TE Kat ovMoytop.av KaL TOV Opotey 
TOUTOLS. KpuT7pLov oe THS adn bevas TOV [LEV KATO 
pavractay evepy neato THY atcbnow amrepyvaro: 
Tov de 1OiKav, TOV Tept TwOAW Kal TreEpi otKoV Kal 
TEpt VOPoUs TOV voor. 

Tédos be & ev e€efeTo xpjow aperis ev Bip TeAciw. 
egy) de Kal THY evdayLoviay oupTAjpwpa € ex Tpidv 
ayabav eivac: T@v mept puyyv, a on) Kal TpOTa TH 
Suvdper Kahet: ex SevTepwy d¢ TOV TEpl cdma, 
dyvetas Kal tayvos Kat KddAouvs Kal TOV Tapa- 
mAnotwy: eK Tpirav de Trav EKTOS, tAovrou Kal 
edyevelas Kat dogs Kal T@v Omolwv. THY TE 
apeTHVv py) €lvar adTapKy ™pos evdayoviay: mpoo- 
detobar yap TOV TE TEpl O@pa Kal TV eKTOS 
ayabav, ws KAKOOGLLOV|TOVTOS TOU cope, Kav 
ev TOVvoLs 7) Kav ev TEvia Kal Tots Of0L0L5. THY 
HevTow KQKLAY avrapin Tpos Kakodauoviay, Kav 
OTL paddvora. Toph avTn Ta EKTOS ayata Kal Ta 
TEpl oOpa. Tds T apetas ey pa) avraxodovbeiv: 
evdexeo0ar yap dpovysdv Twa Kal Opoiws diKaLov 
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philosophy where the end is truth; he neglects 
nothing which makes either for discovery or for 
judgement or for utility. As making for discovery 
he left in the Topics and Methodics a number of 
propositions, whereby the student can be well sup- 
plied with probable arguments for the solution of 
problems. As an aid to judgement he left the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics. By the Prior Analytics the 
premisses are judged, by the Posterior the process of 
inference is tested. For practical use there are the 
precepts on controversy and the works dealing with 
question and answer, with sophistical fallacies, 
syllogisms and the like. The test of truth which he 
put forward was sensation in the sphere of objects 
actually presented, but in the sphere of morals 
dealing with the state, the household and the laws, 
it was reason. 

The one ethical end he held to be the exercise 
of virtue in a completed life. And happiness he 
maintained to be made up of goods of three sorts: 
goods of the soul, which indeed he designates as 
of the highest value; in the second place bodily 
goods, health and strength, beauty and the like; 
and thirdly external goods, such as wealth, good 
birth, reputation and the like. And he regarded 
virtue as not of itself sufficient to ensure happiness ; 
bodily goods and external goods were also necessary, 
for the wise man would be miserable if he lived in 
the midst of pains, poverty, and similar circumstances. 
Vice, however, is sufficient in itself to secure misery, 
even if it be ever so abundantly furnished with 
corporeal and external goods. He held that the 
virtues are not mutually interdependent. For a man 
might be prudent, or again just, and at the same 
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” Creal Yas x x ” \ \ 
ovTa akdoAaoTov Kal aKkpaTh «iva. epyn d€ Tov 
copov amaby rev pun etvar, petproTraby Se. 
Tiv te didiav apilero looTnTa evvolas avTt- 
\ 4 
oTpopou: Tavrns dé TI pev elvar ovyyeriKiy, THV 
de EPWTLKHV, THv O€ Eevixnv. etvar S€ Kal rov 
»” A / / > \ \ / 
EPWTA [4 [LOvoy GuVovaias, aAAG Kal pidocodias. 
\ ’ / \ \ A \ z 
kat epacOnoecbar dé Tov copov Kat Trodrevceoban, 
yaunoew Te nv Kat Baorre? coup Bioceabar. Biwv 
TE TPLOV OVTWY, Jewpyrikod, TPAKTLKOD, NOOVLKOD, 
Tov Dewpntikoy mpoeKpwev. edypynota Sé Kal rd 
eyKUKALa pabywatra mpos apeThs avaAniu. 
"Ev te Tots dvatkots aitiodoyiKwTatos TAVTWV 
A ~ 
eyéveTo pdduoTa, wore Kal Tept Tav eAaxioTwv 
\ EA 5 / Vg A >] > / / 
TAS AlITiAS aTTOOLOOVaL* didmrep Kai ovK oriya BuBALa 
avveypae hvoik@v vTouvnuatwrv. tov be Gedv 
5 / > / A \ ¢ / 
acwuatov amédawe, Kaba Kat 6 IAdtwv. Sia- 
~ \ ~ 
Telwew d€ abrob THY Tpovovay pexpe TOV ovpaviwv 
Kal €lvat akivyntov avrov: ta 8 Emlyela KATA THY 
mpos Tatra ovumdbevay oikovometobar. elvar Se 
A \ 
Tapa TA TETTApA aTowxeta Kat ado méurrov, && 
na 5 ~ 
od Ta allépia cuveordvar. adAdolav 8 adtod THV 
> A 
Know e€lvat: KuKAopopytiKny yap. Kal THY puynv 
d€ dodparov, évreA€xevay odcav Tip TPwOTNV 
\ ~ \ > ~ 
OWLAaTOS [yap] dvotxod Kat opyaviKod duvder 
> a 
Cawnv éxovtos. Aéyer 8 evTeA€yevay, HS €oTw 
SQ 7 Pe tseg 5 BN Apts. 7 323 ee) rhe 
eldds TL AowpaTov* \TTH O EOTW AUTN KaT avTov. 


* durrh . . . abrdv ante déyer & vulg. 


ee 


* Cf. supra, iii. 81. and Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 4 § 28, 1381 b 33. 
® De anima, ii. 1, 412 a 27. 
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time profligate and unable to control his passions. 
He said too that the wise man was not exempt from 
all passions, but indulged them in moderation. 

He defined friendship as an equality of reciprocal 
good-will, including under the term as one species 
the friendship of kinsmen, as another that of lovers, 
and as a third that of host and guest.¢. The end of 
love was not merely intercourse but also philosophy. 
According to him the wise man would fall in love 
and take part in politics; furthermore he would 
marry and reside at a king’s court. Of three kinds 
of life, the contemplative, the practical, and the 
pleasure-loving life, he gave the preference to the 
contemplative. He held that the studies which make 
up the ordinary education are of service for the 
attainment of virtue. 

In the sphere of natural science he surpassed all 
other philosophers in the investigation of causes, so 
that even the most insignificant phenomena were 
explained by him. Hence the unusual number of 
scientific notebooks which he compiled. Like Plato 
he held that God was incorporeal; that his provi- 
dence extended to the heavenly bodies, that he is 
unmoved, and that earthly events are regulated by 
their affinity with them (the heavenly bodies). 
Besides the four elements he held that there is a 
fifth, of which the celestial bodies are composed. 
Its motion is of a different kind from that of the 
other elements, being circular. Further, he main- 
tained the soul to be incorporeal, defining it as the 
first entelechy [7.e. realization] of a natural organic 
body potentially possessed of life.’ By the term 
realization he means that which has an incorporeal 
form. This realization, according to him, is twofold. 
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 pev KaTa SUvamW, Ws ev TH KNP@ O “Eppts 
€mUTNOELOTH TO. EXOVTL emideEacfat Tovs xapa- 
KTHpas, Kal oO EV TO Kaan avdpids: Kal” e€w de 
Aéyerat evTeAeXera 1 TOO ovvrereAeopevou “Eppiod 
7 dvdpidvTos. owparos de prvocod, emet TOV. 
owpaTov Ta pev oT’ XELpOKNTA, Ws TA b7r0 
TEXVLTOV ywopeva, olov TUPYOS; mAotov: Ta dé v7r0 
dvcews, WS PvTa Kal TA TOV Cwowy. opyavucod 
dé ei7e, TOUTEOTL mpos Te KOTEOKEVAG}LEVOU, ws n 
Gpaots Tpos TO opav Kal 7) icon ™mpos TO GKOUVEL* 
duvaper 5€ Cwnv ExovTos, olov ay EauT@. 

34 6To Suvdpee be durrov, 7) Kal? egw 7 Kar evép- 
yevay’ Kar evepyelav per, os 6 eypnyopws Aéyerau 
puxny EXew" Kal? e€w 8, ws 6 Kabeviwv. Ww ody 
Kal ovTOS droninry, TO Burdper mpoceOnke. 

IToAAa be Kat dda mept moAA@v dmepnvaro, 
dep pakpov av ety KatapiOpetobau. Tots yap 
dhows piromovesraros eyeéveTo Kal EUPETIKMTATOS, 
os oF nAov ek TOV TPOyeypappwevenv OU YpappLaTay, 
a TOV b Baldy eyyus KEL Tov TeTpaKootw , TO doa 
ye avaudirdexta: moAAa yap Kal ara els avTov 
dvahépeTar ovyypdppar avTod Kal amopbéypara, 
aypapov povas EVOTOX MAT. 

35 Leyovaor de ‘Aptotorehets OKTW* mTpwros avTos 
ottos: Sevtepos 6 TroAtTevodpevos AG jow: ov 
Kat duxavixot dépovrar Adyou yaplevTes: TpiTos 
Tept "TAuddos TETPAYLATEVLEVOS* Tétaptos Lt- 
kehworns pyTwp, Tpos TOV *Iooxpdarovs Ilavn- 
yupLKOV avruyeypapes: méumtos 06 emuxdAnfeis 
Mdos, Atoyivov rob LwKpatikod yvw@piywos* EKTOS 





¢ Probably this is the Aristotle who appears in Plato’s 
dialogue Parmenides. 
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Either it is potential, as that of Hermes in the 
wax, provided the wax be adapted to receive the 
proper mouldings, or as that of the statue implicit 
in the bronze; or again it is determinate, which is 
the case with the completed figure of Hermes or 
the finished statue. The soul is the realization “ of 
a natural body,” since bodies may be divided into 
(a) artificial bodies made by the hands of craftsmen, 
as a tower or a ship, and (6) natural bodies which 
are the work of nature, such as plants and the bodies 
of animals. And when he said “ organic ” he meant 
constructed as means to an end, as sight is adapted 
for seeing and the ear for hearing. Of a body 
‘‘ potentially possessed of life,” that is, in itself. 

There are two senses of “ potential,’ one answer- 
ing to a formed state and the other to its exercise 
in act. In the latter sense of the term he who is 
awake is said to have soul, in the former he who is 
asleep. It was then in order to include the sleeper 
that Aristotle added the word “ potential.” 

He held many other opinions on a variety of 
subjects which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
For altogether his industry and invention were re- 
markable, as is shown by the catalogue of his writings 
given above, which come to nearly 400 in number, 
‘ae. counting those only the genuineness of which is 
not disputed. For many other written works and 
pointed oral sayings are attributed to him. 

There were in all eight Aristotles: (1) our philo- 
sopher himself; (2) an Athenian statesman,® the 
author of graceful forensic speeches; (3) a scholar 
who commented on the Iliad; (4) a Sicilian rhetor- 
ician, who wrote a reply to the Panegyric of Isocrates ; 
(5) a disciple of Aeschines the Socratic philosopher, 
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Kupyvaios, yeypahids mept mounrexfs eBdouos 
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37 Mevavdpov Tob KapuKod: dAws te Kai evepyeTiKos* 
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surnamed Myth; (6) a native of Cyrene, who wrote 
upon the art of poetry ; (7) a trainer of boys, men- 
tioned by Aristoxenus in his Life of Plato; (8) an 
obscure grammarian, whose handbook On Redun- 
dancy is still extant. 

Aristotle of Stagira had many disciples ; the most 
distinguished was Theophrastus, of whom we have 
next to speak. 


Cuapter 2. THEOPHRASTUS (c. 370-286 B.c.) 
(Head of the School from 323 B.c.) 


Theophrastus was a native of Eresus, the son of 
Melantes, a fuller, as stated by Athenodorus in the 
eighth book of his Walks. He first heard his country- 
man Alcippus lecture in his native town and after- 
wards he heard Plato, whom he left for Aristotle. 
And when the latter withdrew to Chalcis he took 
over the school himself in the 114th Olympiad.? 
A slave of his named Pompylus is also said to have 
been a philosopher, according to Myronianus of 
Amastris in the first book of his Historical Parallels. 
Theophrastus was a man of remarkable intelligence 
and industry and, as Pamphila says in the thirty- 
second book of her Memorabilia, he taught Menander 
the comic poet. Furthermore, he was ever ready 
to do a kindness and fond of discussion. Casander 
certainly granted him audience and Ptolemy made 
overtures to him. And so highly was he valued at 
Athens that, when Agnonides ventured to prosecute 
him for impiety, the prosecutor himself narrowly 
escaped punishment. About 2000 pupils used to 
attend his lectures. In a letter to Phanias the 


9.323 Bic. 
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* In the extract from the letter Theophrastus seems to be 
considering the best means of preparing for publication what 
he has to say, possibly in lecture, before the large class 
which, as we have just been informed, sometimes numbered 
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Peripatetic, among other topics, he speaks of a 
tribunal as follows*: ‘“‘ To get a public or even a 
select circle such as one desires is not easy. If an 
author reads his work, he must re-write it. Always 
to shirk revision and ignore criticism is a course 
which the present generation of pupils will no longer 
tolerate.” And in this letter he has called some 
one ‘“‘ pedant.”’ 

Although his reputation stood so high, nevertheless 
for a short time he had to leave the country with all 
the other philosophers, when Sophocles the son of 
Amphiclides proposed a law that no philosopher 
should preside over a school except by permission 
of the Senate and the people, under penalty of death. 
The next year, however, the philosophers returned, 
as Philo had prosecuted Sophocles for making an 
illegal proposal. Whereupon the Athenians repealed 
the law, fined Sophocles five talents, and voted the 
recall of the philosophers, in order that Theophrastus 
also might return and live there as before. He bore 
the name of Tyrtamus, and it was Aristotle who 
re-named him Theophrastus on account of his 
graceful style. And Aristippus, in his fourth book 
On the Luaury of the Ancients, asserts that he was 
enamoured of Aristotle’s son Nicomachus, although 
he was his teacher. It is said that Aristotle applied 
to him and Callisthenes what Plato had said of 
Xenocrates and himself (as already related), namely, 
that the one needed a bridle and the other a goad ; 
for Theophrastus interpreted all his meaning with © 
2000. It is difficult to see how this topic can have been 
worked into a letter on the law courts as such, and there is 
much to be said for Mr. Wyse’s emendation d.dacKkaXdlov. 


If this be accepted, the whole letter would be about means 
or subjects of instruction in lecture. 
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an excess of cleverness, whereas the other was 
naturally backward. He is said to have become 
the owner of a garden of his own after Aristotle's 
death, through the intervention of his friend 
Demetrius of Phalerum. There are pithy sayings of 
his in circulation as follows : ‘‘ An unbridled horse, ” 
he said, “ought to be trusted sooner than a 
badly-arranged discourse.” ‘To some one who never 
opened his lips at a banquet he remarked : ** Yours 
is a wise course for an ignoramus, but in an educated 
man it is sheer folly.”” He used constantly to say 
that in our expenditure the item that costs most is 
time. 

He died at the age of eighty-five, not long after 
he had relinquished his labours. My verses upon 
him are these @: 


Not in vain was the word spoken to one of human kind, 
“ Sjacken the bow of wisdom and it breaks.” Of a truth, so 
long as Theophrastus laboured he was sound of limb, but 
when released from toil his limbs failed him and he died. 


It is said that his disciples asked him if he had 
any last message for them, to which he replied : 
“ Nothing else but this, that many of the pleasures 
which life boasts are but in the seeming. For when 
we are just beginning to live, lo! we die. Nothing 
then is so unprofitable as the love of glory. Farewell, 
and may you be happy. Either drop my doctrine, 
which involves a world of labour, or stand forth its 
worthy champions, for you will win great glory. 
Life holds more disappointment than advantage. 
But, as I can no longer discuss what we ought to do, 
do you go on with the inquiry into right conduct.” 


a@ Anth. Pal. vii. 110. 
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Favorinus. 
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With these words, they say, he breathed his last. 
And according to the story all the Athenians, out of 
respect for the man, escorted his bier on foot. And 
Favorinus tells that he had in his old age to be carried 
about in a litter“; and this he says on the authority 
of Hermippus, whose account is taken from a remark 
of Arcesilaus of Pitane to Lacydes of Cyrene. 

He too has left a very large number of writings. 
I think it right to catalogue them also because they 
abound in excellence of every kind. They are as 
follows : 


Three books of Prior Analytics. 

Seven books of Posterior Analytics. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Epitome of Analytics, one book. 

Two books of Classified Topics. 

Polemical discussion on the Theory of Eristic Argu- 
ment. 

Of the Senses, one book. 

A Reply to Anaxagoras, one book. 

On the Writings of Anaxagoras, one book. 

On the Writings of Anaximenes, one book. 

On the Writings of Archelaus, one book. 

Of Salt, Nitre and Alum, one book. 

Of Petrifactions, two books. 

On Indivisible Lines, one book. 

Two books of Lectures. 

Of the Winds, one book. 

Characteristics of Virtues, one book. 

Of Kingship, one book. 

Of the Education of Kings, one book. 

Of Various Schemes of Life, three books. 

Of Old Age, one book. 


On the Astronomy of Democritus, one book. 
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On Meteorology, one book. 

On Visual Images or Emanations, one book. 

On Flavours, Colours and Flesh, one book. 

Of the Order of the World, one book. 

Of Mankind, one book. 

Compendium of the Writings of Diogenes, one book. 

Three books of Definitions. 

Concerning Love, one book. 

Another Treatise on Love, one book. 

Of Happiness, one book. 

On Species or Forms, two books. 

On Epilepsy, one book. 

On Frenzy, one book. 

Concerning Empedocles, one book. 

Eighteen books of Refutative Arguments. 

Three books of Polemical Objections. 

Of the Voluntary, one book. 

Epitome of Plato’s Republic, two books. 

On the Diversity of Sounds uttered by Animals of 
the same Species, one book. 

Of Sudden Appearances, one book. 

Of Animals which bite or gore, one book. 

Of Animals reputed to be spiteful, one book. 

Of the Animals which are confined to Dry Land, one 
book. 

Of those which change their Colours, one book. 

Of Animals that burrow, one book. 

Of Animals, seven books. 

Of Pleasure according to Aristotle, one book. 

Another treatise on Pleasure, one book. 

Theses, twenty-four books. 

On Hot and Cold, one book. 

On Vertigo and Dizziness, one book. 

On Sweating Sickness, one book. 
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On Affirmation and Negation, one book. 

Callisthenes, or On Bereavement, one book. 

On Fatigues, one book. 

On Motion, three books. 

On Precious Stones, one book. 

On Pestilences, one book. 

On Fainting, one book. 

Megarian Treatise, one book. 

Of Melancholy, one book. 

On Mines, two books. 

On Honey, one book. 

Compendium on the Doctrines of Metrodorus, one 
book. 

Two books of Meteorology. 

On Intoxication, one book. 

Twenty-four books of Laws distinguished by the 
letters of the alphabet. 

Ten books of an Epitome of Laws. 

Remarks upon Definitions, one book. 

On Smells, one book. 

On Wine and Oil. 

Introduction to Propositions, eighteen books. 

Of Legislators, three books. 

Of Politics, six books. 

A Political Treatise dealing with important Crises, 
four books. 

Of Social Customs, four books. 

Of the Best Constitution, one book. 

A Collection of Problems, five books. 

On Proverbs, one book. 

On Coagulation and Liquefaction, one book. 

On Fire, two books. 

On Winds, one book. 

Of Paralysis, one book. 
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Of Suffocation, one book. 

Of Mental Derangement, one book. 

On the Passions, one book. 

On Symptoms, one book. 

Two books of Sophisms. 

On the solution of Syllogisms, one book. 

Two books of Topics. 

Of Punishment, two books. 

On Hair, one book. 

Of Tyranny, one book. 

On Water, three books. 

On Sleep and Dreams, one book. 

Of Friendship, three books. 

Of Ambition, two books. 

On Nature, three books. 

On Physics, eighteen books. 

An Epitome of Physics, two books. 

Eight books of Physics. 

A Reply to the Physical Philosophers, one book. 

Of Botanical Researches, ten books. 

Of Botanical Causes, eight books. 

On Juices, five books. 

Of False Pleasure, one book. 

One Dissertation on the Soul. - 

On Unscientific Proofs, one book. 

On Simple Probiems, one book. 

Harmonics, one book. 

Of Virtue, one book. 

Materials for Argument, or Contrarieties, one 
book. 

On Negation, one book. 

On Judgement, one book. 

Of the Ludicrous, one book. 

Afternoon Essays, two books. 
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Divisions, two books. 

On Differences, one book. 

On Crimes, one book. 

- On Calumny, one book. 

Of Praise, one book. 

Of Experience, one book. 

Three books of Letters. 

On Animals produced spontaneously, one book. 

Of Secretion, one book. 

Panegyrics on the Gods, one book. 

On Festivals, one book. 

Of Good Fortune, one book. 

On Enthymemes, one book. 

Of Discoveries, two books, 

Lectures on Ethics, one book. 

Character Sketches, one book. 

On Tumult or Riot, one book. 

On Research, one book. 

On Judging of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Flattery, one book. 

Of the Sea, one book. 

To Casander on Kingship, one book. 

Of Comedy, one book. 

[Of Metres, one book.| 

Of Diction, one book. 

A Compendium of Arguments, one book. 

Solutions, one book. 

On Music, three books. 

On Measures, one book. 

Megacles, one book. 

On Laws, one book. 

On Illegalities, one book. 

A Compendium of the Writings of Xenocrates, one 
book. 
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V. 47-49. THEOPHRASTUS 


Concerning Conversation, one book. 

On Taking an Oath, one book. 

Rhetorical Precepts, one book. 

Of Wealth, one book. 

On the Art of Poetry, one book. 

Problems in Politics, Ethics, Physics, and in the Art 
of Love, one book. 

Preludes, one book. 

A Collection of Problems, one book. 

On Physical Problems, one book. 

On Example, one book. 

On Introduction and Narrative, one book. 

Another tract on the Art of Poetry, one book. 

Of the Wise, one book. 

- On Consultation, one book. 

On Solecisms, one book. 

On the Art of Rhetoric, one book. 

The Special Commonplaces of the Treatises on 
Rhetoric, seventeen books. 

On Acting, one book. 

Lecture Notes of Aristotle or Theophrastus, six books. 

Sixteen books of Physical Opinions. 

Epitome of Physical Opinions, one book. 

On Gratitude, one book. 

[Character Sketches, one book.] 

On Truth and Falsehood, one book. 

The History of Theological Inquiry, six books. 

Of the Gods, three books. 

Geometrical Researches, four books. 

Epitomes of Aristotle’s work on Animals, six books. 

Two books of Refutative Arguments. 

Theses, three books. 

Of Kingship, two books. 

Of Causes, one book. 
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V. 49-50. THEOPHRASTUS 


On Democritus, one book. 

[Of Calumny, one book.] 

Of Becoming, one book. 

Of the Intelligence and Character of Animals, one 
book. 

On Motion, two books. 

On Vision, four books. 

Relating to Definitions, two books. 

On Data, one book. 

On Greater and Less, one book. 

On the Musicians, one book. 

Of the Happiness of the Gods, one book. 

A Reply to the Academics, one book. 

Exhortation to Philosophy, one book. 

How States can best be governed, one book. 

Lecture-Notes, one book. 

On the Eruption in Sicily, one book. 

On Things generally admitted, one book. 

[On Problems in Physics, one book. | 

What are the methods of attaining Knowledge, one 
book. 

On the Fallacy known as the Liar, three books. 

Prolegomena to Topics, one book. 

Relating to Aeschylus, one book. 

Astronomical Research, six books. 

Arithmetical Researches on Growth, one book. 

Acicharus, one book. 

On Forensic Speeches, one book. 

[Of Calumny, one book.] 

Correspondence with Astycreon, Phanias and Nicanor. 

Of Piety, one book. 

Evias, one book. 

On Times of Crisis, two books. 

On Relevant Arguments, one book. 
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2 4.e. at Eresus. 

» Mentioned below, §§ 53, 54, 55, 66. We infer that he 
had been acting as trustee not only for Theophrastus but 
for the School, which in the eye of the law was a religious 
foundation. 

¢ Evidently the Museum had suffered in some recent 
political troubles, perhaps the second siege of Athens by 
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V. 50-51. THEOPHRASTUS 
On the Education of Children, one book. 


Another treatise with the same title, one book. 

Of Education or of the Virtues or of Temperance, one 
book. 

[An Exhortation to Philosophy, one book. | 

On Numbers, one book. 

Definitions concerning the Diction of Syllogisms, one 
book. 

Of the Heavens, one book. 

Concerning Politics, two books. 

On Nature. 

On Fruits. 

On Animals. 


In all 232,808 lines. So much for his writings. 

I have also come across his will, couched in the 
following terms : 

“All will be well; but in case anything should 
happen, I make these dispositions. I give and be- 
queath all my property at home to Melantes and 
Pancreon, the sons of Leon. It is my wish that out 
of the trust funds at the disposal of Hipparchus ? the 
following appropriations should be made. First, 
they should be applied to finish the rebuilding of 
the Museum with the statues of the goddesses, and 
to add any improvements which seem practicable to 
beautify them.’ Secondly, to replace in the temple 
the bust of Aristotle with the rest of the dedicated 
offerings which formerly were in the temple. Next, 
to rebuild the small cloister adjoining the Museum 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, 296-294 B.c. Plut. Demetr. 33, 34; 
Paus. i. 25. 8. There was, however, a serious disturbance 
when Athens revolted from Macedon, 289-287, for which see 
Plut. Demetr. 46, and Paus. i. 25. 2; 26. 1f. This. latter 
event is nearer to the death of Theophrastus in Ol. 123. 
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V. 51-53. THEOPHRASTUS 


at least as handsomely as before, and to replace in 
the lower cloister the tablets containing maps of the 
countries traversed by explorers. Further, to repair 
the altar so that it may be perfect and elegant. It 
is also my wish that the statue of Nicomachus should 
be completed of life size. The price agreed upon 
for the making of the statue itself has been paid to 
Praxiteles, but the rest of the cost should be defrayed 
from the source above mentioned. The statue should 
be set up in whatever place seems desirable to the 
executors entrusted with carrying out my other 
testamentary dispositions. Let all that concerns the 
temple and the offerings set up be arranged in this 
manner. The estate at Stagira belonging to me I 
give and bequeath to Callinus. The whole of my 
library I give to Neleus. The garden and the walk 
and the houses adjoining the garden, all and sundry, 
I give and bequeath to such of my friends herein- 
after named as may wish to study literature and 
philosophy there in common,? since it is not possible 
for all men to be always in residence, on condition 
that no one alienates the property or devotes it to 
his private use, but so that they hold it like a temple 
in joint possession and live, as is right and proper, 
on terms of familiarity and friendship. Let the 
community consist of Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, 
Callinus, Demotimus, Demaratus, Callisthenes, 
Melantes, Pancreon, Nicippus. Aristotle, the son 
of Metrodorus and Pythias, shall also have the right 
to study and associate with them if he so desire. 
And the oldest of them shall pay every attention to 
him, in order to ensure for him the utmost pro- 
ficiency in philosophy. Let me be buried in any 
spot in the garden which seems most suitable, 
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V. 53-56. THEOPHRASTUS 


without unnecessary outlay upon my funeral or 
upon my monument. And according to previous 
agreement let the charge of attending, after my 
decease, to the temple and the monument and the 
garden and the walk be shared by Pompylus in 
person, living close by as he does, and exercising the 
same supervision over all other matters as before ; 
and those who hold the property shall watch over 
his interests. Pompylus and Threpta have long been 
emancipated and have done me much service ; and 
I think that 2000 drachmas certainly ought to belong 
to them from previous payments made to them by 
me, from their own earnings, and my present bequest 
to them to be paid by Hipparchus, as I stated many 
times in conversation with Melantes and Pancreon 
themselves, who agreed with me. I give and be- 
queath to them the maidservant Somatale. And of 
my slaves I at once emancipate Molon and Timon 
and Parmeno; to Manes and Callias I give their 
freedom on condition that they stay four years in the 
garden and work there together and that their con- 
duct is free from blame. Of my household furniture 
let so much as the executors think right be given to 
Pompylus and let the rest be sold. I also devise 
Carion to Demotimus, and Donax to Neleus. But 
Fuboeus must be sold. Let Hipparchus pay to 
Callinus 3000 drachmas. And if I had not seen that 
Hipparchus had done great service to Melantes and 
Pancreon and formerly to me, and that now in his 
private affairs he has made shipwreck, I would have 
appointed him jointly with Melantes and Pancreon 
to carry out my wishes. But, since I saw that it 
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V. 56-58. THEOPHRASTUS—STRATO 


was not easy for them to share the management 
with him, and I thought it more advantageous for 
them to receive a fixed sum from Hipparchus, let 
Hipparchus pay Melantes and Pancreon one talent 
each and let Hipparchus provide funds for the 
executors to defray the expenses set down in the 
will, as each disbursement falls due. And when 
Hipparchus shall have carried out all these injunc- 
tions, he shall be released in full from his liabilities 
to me. And any advance that he has made in 
Chalcis in my name belongs to him alone. Let 
Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, Callinus, Demotimus, 
Callisthenes and Ctesarchus be executors to carry out 
the terms of the will. One copy of the will, sealed 
with the signet-ring of Theophrastus, is deposited 
with Hegesias, the son of Hipparchus, the witnesses 
being Callippus of Pallene, Philomelus of Euonymaea, 
Lysander of Hyba, and Philo of Alopece. Olympio- 
dorus has another copy, the witnesses being the 
same. The third copy was received by Adeimantus, 
the bearer being Androsthenes junior; and the 
witnesses are Arimnestus the son of Cleobulus, 
Lysistratus the son of Pheidon of Thasos, Strato 
the son of Arcesilaus of Lampsacus, Thesippus the 
son of Thesippus of Cerameis, and Dioscurides the 
son of Dionysius of Epicephisia.”’ 

Such is the tenor of his will. 

There are some who say that Erasistratus the 
physician was also a pupil of his, and it is not 
improbable. 


Carrer 3. STRATO 
(Head of the School 286-268 B.c.) 


His successor in the school was Strato, the son of 
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V. 58-59. STRATO 


Arcesilaus, a native of Lampsacus, whom he men- 
tioned in his will; a distinguished man who is 
generally known as “ the physicist,’ because more 
than anyone else he devoted himself to the most 
careful ‘study of nature. Moreover, he taught 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and received, it is said, 80 
talents from him. According to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology he became head of the school in the 123rd 
Olympiad,* and continued to preside over it for 
eighteen years. 
There are extant of his works : 


Of Kingship, three books. 
Of Justice, three books. 
Of the Good, three books. 
Of the Gods, three books. 
On First Principles, three books. 
On Various Modes of Life. 
Of Happiness. 

On the Philosopher-King. 
Of Courage. 

On the Void. 

On the Heaven. 

On the Wind. 

Of Human Nature. 

On the Breeding of Animals. 
Of Mixture. 

Of Sleep. 

Of Dreams. 

Of Vision. 

Of Sensation. 

Of Pleasure. 

On Colours. 


Of Diseases. 
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V. 59-60. STRATO 


Of the Crises in Diseases. 

On Faculties. 

On Mining Machinery. 

Of Starvation and Dizziness. 

On the Attributes Light and Heavy. 

Of Enthusiasm or Ecstasy. 

On Time. 

On Growth and Nutrition. 

On Animals the existence of which is questioned. 
On Animals in Folk-lore or Fable. 

Of Causes. | 

Solutions of Difficulties. 

Introduction to Topics. 

Of Accident. 

Of Definition. 

On difference of Degree. 

Of Injustice. 

Of the logically Prior and Posterior. 

Of the Genus of the Prior. 

Of the Property or Essential Attribute. 

Of the Future. 

Examinations of Discoveries, in two books. 
Lecture-notes, the genuineness of which is doubted. 
Letters beginning “ Strato to Arsinoé greeting.” 


Strato is said to have grown so thin that he felt 
nothing when his end came. And | have written 
some lines upon him as follows @: 


A thin, spare man in body, take my word for it, owing 
to his use of unguents,? was this Strato, I at least affirm, to 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 111. 
» Or “if you attend to me, I am content,’ according to 
the alternative reading. 
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Adpibaros 6v mor’ dvoev: det Sé vécorer radalev 
OvycKer AaBdv, od8” nobero. 


Deyovacr 5€ Utpdrwves dura: mp@tos *looxpa- 
Tovs akpoatns: SevTEpos adtos obTos: Tpitos latpos, - 
patnrns “Epacvotpatov, cs 8€ twes, Tpopywos* 
téraptos totopixds, Dirlamov Ka} Ilepoéws ra&v 
‘Pwators mroAeunodvtwv yeypadbus mpakeus: « « 
EKTOS TOUTS emLypappdrwr: EPdopuos larpds 
apxatos, ws ‘AptototeAns dyoty: oySoos Trept- 
TaTntiKos, BeBiwKkars év “ArcEavdpeta. — 

Tod 8 obv duarkod dépovrar cai diabjKar TobTov 
” \ / 

EXovoal TOV TpdzroV: 

“ Tdde dvatiBewar, edv re TaoXwW" TA wey olKOL 
kataheirw mdvra Aaprupiwn Kal “ApKeowda. 
amo 5€ Tob *ABiynow UTapxYovTdos LoL apyuptou 
Tp@Tov pev ot emedAntal Ta TEpt THY exdopav 
emipeAnOntwoav Kat doa vomilerar peta Tip 
expopdv, pundev purre TEplepyov trovobyres penr? 
averevlepov. emyseAntal Se eotwoay TOV KaTa 
THV SiabyKnv ode: ‘OdvpuTLyX0s, “Apioreidns, Mvy- 
ovyevns, ‘Immoxparys, ‘Emuxparns, T opytros, Avo- 
KAjs, Adcwv, ’AOdvns. xaradretrw Se THV jLev 
duatpiBiv AvKwn, eme.o1) TOV GAAwY of Mev etou 
mpeoBvtepot, ot dé doyodor. Kartds 8° dy TOLotEeV 
Kat ot Aourol ovyKkatacKevdalovres TovTw. KaTa- 
reinw & abt@ Kal ra fiBXia wrdvra, TAnv dv adbrot 
yeypapapev, kal 7a oxedn mdvra Kare rd ovaciTiov 
Kal Ta OTPHuaTa Kal Ta ToTnplia. Sdtwaav Se of 
emmpeAntat *Em«parer TevTaKooias Spayywas Kal 
Tov Taiiwy va dv dy don "Apxeaitdw. Kat 
mparov mev Aaurrupiwv Kat ’ApKeaidaos apacbw- 
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whom Lampsacus gave birth. For ever wrestling with 
diseases, he died unawares or ever he felt the hand of death. 


There have been eight men who bore the name of 
Strato: (1) a pupil of Isocrates; (2) our subject ; 
(3) a physician, a disciple, or, as some say, a foster- 
child, of Erasistratus ; (4) a historian, who treated 
of the struggle of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans ; (5) x «3 (6) a poet who wrote epigrams ; 
(7) a physician who lived in ancient times, mentioned 
by Aristotle ; (8) a Peripatetic philosopher who lived 
in Alexandria. 

But to return to Strato the physicist. His will is 
also extant and it runs as follows : 

‘In case anything should happen to me I make 
these dispositions. All the goods in my house I 
give and bequeath to Lampyrio and Arcesilaus. 
From the money belonging to me in Athens, in the 
first place my executors shall provide for my funeral 
and for all that custom requires to be done after the 
funeral, without extravagance on the one hand or 
meanness on the other. The executors of this my 
will shall be Olympichus, Aristides, Mnesigenes, 
Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gorgylus, Diocles, Lyco, 
Athanes. I leave the school to Lyco, since of the 
rest some are too old and others too busy. But it 
would be well if the others would co-operate with him. 
I also give and bequeath to him all my books, except 
those of which I am the author, and all the furniture 
in the dining-hall, the cushions and the drinking-cups. 
The trustees shall give Epicrates 500 drachmas and 
one of the servants whom Arcesilaus shall approve. 
And in the first place Lampyrio and Arcesilaus shall 
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A / ia) yA Soe ¢€ \ > i 
cav Tas ovvOynKas as eBero Adimzos bmép *Ipaiou: 
Kat pndev operderw pyre Aapmupiww pre Tots 

/ / 2 ree) 4 \ 
aptrupiwvos KAnpovdpois, aAN’ amnAAayOw mavros 
Tod ovpPodaiov. dédtwoay 8 at’r@ Kal ot ém- 
peAntat apyupiov Spayuas mevtTakocias Kal Tov 
/ 4 “a “ 4 > / iA 
Talowy eva ov av doKkiualyn *ApxeciAaos, dws 
av 7oAAa ovptreTovnKws uly Kal Tapecynevos 
- xpetas eyn Biov ixavov Kat edoynpova. adinus dé 
kat Avodavrov €Aevfepov kat Avoxréa Kat ”ABovv: 
/ \ > / > z b] fs \ \ 
Lystav dé amrodidayw “ApKeotddw. adinur dé Kat 
Apopwva €AcvOepov. eémeiddv S€ mapayévnrac 
2A iN Xv ai A =| D.-ted r v4 
pkeataAaos, Aoyicac8w “Ipatos pet? *OAvytixou 
Kat “Ezuxpatovs Kal tav adA\wv émyweAntradv TO 
\ > / > \ > i‘ \ + \ 
yeyovos avaAwpa ets THY éexhopay Kat TadAa Ta 
64 vourloueva. TO dé TrEplov apytpiov Kopicdcbw 
ek / > > A / \ > ~ 
pkeatAaos map “Odvurixyov, pndev éevoyrdv 
avTov KaTa Tods KaLpovs Kal Tods ypovous: adpacbw 
\ \ \ / aA / “A ” / 
dé Kat Tas ovvOrjKas “ApKeciAaos as ero Utparwv 
mpos “OAdvpmixov Kai “Apewiay, tas Keysévas 
mapa Diroxpater Trcapevot. ta dS€ mepi ro 
pvnpetov mroveitwoav ws av doxh “ApKeoiAdw Kal 
’Odvprrixw Kat Avcwrr.” 
\ 7 ¥ / > € / > ~ ~ 
Kat aide peév eiow at depdwevar adrob diab AKar, 
, / Meo ers ¢ ~ Ts 2 4 
Kala mov ovvyyaye Kai “Apiotwr 6 Ketos.1 adros 
\ ¢ / > \ / \ \ + / 
de 6 Utpatwv avnp yéyove, Kaba Kat dvw S€d%- 
r AAn ~ > 5 ~ + 5 / > 
wtat, moAAns THs amodoyis aktos, Siamrpésas ev 
Tavtt Adywv eider Kai padioTd ye ev TO Kadovpevw 


1 olxetos vulg.: corr. Zeller. 





* rodXjjs THs amodox7ns dgios. ‘This phrase might be taken 
as Diogenes Laertius’s defence for his inclusion of the Lifeof 
Strato. According to the scheme of i. 14, 15, the Peripatetics | 
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cancel the agreement which Daippus made on behalf 
of Iraeus. And he shall not owe anything either to 
Lampyrio or to Lampyrio’s heirs, but shall have a 
full discharge from the whole transaction. Next, 
the executors shall give him 500 drachmas in money 
and one of the servants whom Arcesilaus shall 
approve, so that, in return for all the toil he has 
shared with me and all the services he has rendered 
me, he may have the means to maintain himself 
respectably. Further, I emancipate Diophantus, 
Diocles and Abus; and Simias I make over to 
Arcesilaus. I also emancipate Dromo. As soon as 
Arcesilaus has arrived, Iraeus shall, with Olympichus, 
Epicrates, and the other executors, prepare an 
account of the money expended upon the funeral 
and the other customary charges. Whatever money 
remains over, Arcesilaus shall take over from 
Olympichus, without however pressing him as to 
times and seasons. Arcesilaus shall also cancel 
the agreement made by Strato with Olympichus 
and Ameinias and deposited with Philocrates the 
son of Tisamenus. With regard to my monument 
they shall make it as Arcesilaus, Olympichus and 
Lyco shall approve.” 

Such are the terms of his extant will, according 
to the Collection of Ariston of Ceos. Strato himself, 
however, was, as stated above, a man entitled to 
full approbation,? since he excelled in every branch 
of learning, and most of all in that which is styled 
ended with Theophrastus, whose successors were often held 
to be vastly inferior, and unworthy to rank beside him ; see 
Cicero, De Fin. v. §§ 12, 133 Strabo xiii. 609. The latter 
alleges as the reason for this decline the well-known story 


that the school was deprived of Aristotle’s library, which 
had been carried away to Scepsis. 
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“ 4 Ss > / / \ , 
pvok@, omep €lOos ApPXQALOTEPOV TE KAL OTTOVOALO- 
TEPOV. 


Ked. 8’.. AYKQN 


Todrov ded€Eato AvKwv ?Aorudvaxtos Tpwa- 
devs, dpactixds avip Kal mept maiSwr ayaryyy 
akpws ovvretaypevos.: &backe yap Setv rapeled- 
x9at tots matot THhv ald@ Kat piroriyuiay ws Tots 
lrmrous pvwra Kal yadwdv. 708° exppaotikov adtod 
Kal Tepiyeywvos ev TH épunvela daiverar cavbevSe: 
dno yap robrov Tov Tpdmov emt mapbévov Teviypas: 
“ Bapd yap gopriov marpt xbpy Sid ody TPOLKOS 
EKTpexovoa TOV akpuatov Ths NAukias Kawpov.”’ 
60 67 Kai daow *Avriyovov én’ adbtod Tobro 
cimeiv, ws ode iv worep puiAov tiv edwDdlav Kat 
xapw adAobi mov pereveyxeiv, GW én adtod rob 
avOpirrov Kabdmep emi Tob dévdpouv TaV Aeyouéevan 
exaoTov det Dewpetcbar. totro Sé dru ev fev TO 
Aéyew yAvedratos Fv: apd Kal TwWes 76 Ya pojra. 
avTob TH dvouatt mpocetibecav. ev Se TD ypadeu 
avopoos ait@. duéder yotv Kat én rap [LETO- 
ywwokovTwy éreidy py euabov ore KaLpos Kal 
edxopevey Tobrov exadArexrer Tov TpdToV: eXeyev 
‘avTav Karnyopeiv, aSuvdrw Envvovtas €vx7 
peTavolay apyias adiopbdrov.” rods re BovAevo- 
Levous 00K opba@s Siamimrew Epacke TH Aoy.opa, 
olovel atpeBAS Kaveri Bacavilovras edvbetav pvow 
2 mpoowmov dvdare KAvdartomevp 7) KatémTpw 
dteotpapypevw. Kal ent fev Tov ev TH ayopa 
atedavov moAAovs amevat, emt Se tov ’OdAvptriacw 


1 cuvrerauévos R. 
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‘ physics,” a branch of philosophy more ancient and 
important than the others. 


CuapTer 4. LYCO (299-225 B.c.) 


Strato’s successor was Lyco, the son of Astyanax of 
Troas, a master of expression and of the foremost 
yank in the education of boys. For he used to say 
that modesty and love of honour were as necessary an 
equipment for boys as spur and bridle for horses. 
His eloquence and sonorousness of diction appear 
from the following fact; he speaks of a penniless 
maiden as follows: ‘‘ A grievous burden to a father 
is a girl, when for lack of a dowry she runs past 
the flower of her age.’”’ Hence the remark which 
Antigonus is said to have made about him, that it 
was not possible to transfer elsewhere the fragrance 
and charm of the apple, but each separate expression 
must be contemplated in the speaker himself as 
every single apple is on the tree. This was because 
Lyco’s voice was exceedingly sweet, so that some 
persons altered his name to Glyco, by prefixing a 
G. But in writing he fell off sadly. For instance, 
those who regretted their neglect to learn when they 
had the opportunity and wished they had done so 
he would hit off neatly as follows, remarking that 
“they were their own accusers, betraying, by vain 
regret, repentance for an incorrigible laziness.”’ 
Those who deliberated wrongly he used to say 
were out in their calculations, as if they had used a 
crooked rule to test something straight, or looked 
at the reflection of a face in troubled water or a 
distorting mirror. Again, “ Many go in search of 
the garland of the market-place ; few or none seek 
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7 oAtyous n ovoeva. modus TE moa. oup.Bov- 

Aevoas “AGnvatous, TO peylora avToOvS wpednoer. 
"Hy 6€ Kat Kabapwratos THY oroAny, WS avuTrEp- 

Brjre xphnobar pahacornre parton, Kala pnow 


ppummos.. ddA Kal YUpvaoTiKMTaTOS eyeveTo 


Kal _eveEKTNS TO oOua THY TE maoav oxeow aOAn - ; 


TUT eTUPALVEWY , wrobhadias KaL ETS Ov, 
Kaba now "Avriyovos 6 Kapvortos: dua TOvTO 
d€ Kal TaXratoar Aéyerau TAT €v TH Tar pio "TXieva. 
KaL _opaipioas. as ovKt aAdos 7 Hv pidos Tols 
mept Eduévny Kat “Arradov, ot Kal metora 
eTeXOpnyOuv avre. emerpaby Sp oagieyath oxetv Kat 
‘Avtioxos, avd’ odK eTUXEV. ouTw 8 ve €x9pos 
‘Tepavd pen TO TEPUTATHTUKG, Ws [LOvos pea dmravT av 
™pos atrov eis THY ETHOLOV NuEepav, TEpl AS ev TO 
“ApreatAdov Biw duerheypeba.. 

Adnyioaro de THS axoAhs ery TeTTApa mpos 
Tots TeTTApaKovTa, UTparwvos avTov ev Tats 
dvabjKaus Kkarahurovtos KATA THD eBdouny Kat 
EtKooTIY | Kal €KaTOOTHV ‘Odvpmidda. ov puny 
adAa Kat Ilavboidov OupKovce TOO diahexriKod. 
ereAevrIG€ d€ yeyovas Tos TéTapToV Kal €Bdoun- 
KooTov, voow TodaypiKy Kararrovn Geis. Kal €OTLW 
Hua@v els adrov: 


od pa Tov, ovdé A’Kwva Tapnooper, OTTL modahyrjs 
Kat bave: Bavalw TovTO pahora oe ey, 

THhv ovTwWs aldao paKpiy Odov et mplv 0 Tocolv 
aAdorpiows Badicas €dpaye vuKrt tn. 


Teyovaot d5é€ Kal aAAow AdKoves * ™p@Tos 
Ilu8ayopuccs, devTEpos avros ovToSs, Tpitos eT @v 
TOLNTYHS, TETAPTOS eTLYpaLLaTwY TOWNTHS. 
vo 5IO 
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the crown at Olympia.” He often gave the Athenians 
advice on various subjects and thus conferred on 
them the greatest benefits. 

In his dress he was most immaculate, so that the 
clothes he wore were unsurpassed for the softness 
of the material, according to Hermippus. Further- 
more, he was well practised in gymnastics and kept 
himself in condition, displaying all an athlete’s habit 
of body, with battered ears and skin begrimed with 
oil, so we are told by Antigonus of Carystus. Hence 
it is said that he not only wrestled but played the 
game of ball common in his birthplace of Ilium. He 
was esteemed beyond all other philosophers by 
Eumenes and Attalus, who also did him very great 
service. Antiochus too tried to get hold of him, but 
without success. He was so hostile to Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic that he alone declined to meet him 
on the anniversary which we have mentioned in the 
Life of Arcesilaus.¢ 

He presided over the school forty-four years after 
Strato had bequeathed it to him by his will in the 
127th Olympiad.® Not but what he also attended 
the lectures of the logician Panthoides. He died at 
the age of seventy-four after severe sufferings from 
gout. This is my epitaph upon him °¢: 

Nor, I swear! will I pass over Lyco either, for all that ..- 
died of the gout. But this it is which amazes me the most, 
if he who formerly could walk only with the feet of others, 
did in a single night traverse the long, long road to Hades. 

Other men have borne the name of Lyco: (1) 
a Pythagorean, (2) our present subject, (3) an epic 
poet, (4) a poet who wrote epigrams. 

4 iv. 41. 


b OY4-270 B.c. 
¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 112. 
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Tod d€ diAocdphov Kat diabyKas mepreTvyopev 
Tatode: 

coor / \ ~ > > / 2A 

Pade Oar ifepuan Tmept THY KaT EavToV, eav 

pea) Suv IG) THY appwottav TavT ny UmeveyKelv: TO 

juev ev oli TAVTO. Oldcupe tots adeAgois “Aoru- 


dvaxre Kal AvKon. Kal olwae detv amodoF var 


aro TOUT WY ooo KATAKEX pT LAL AOnvnat Tapa TLWOS 
EXWV 77 eKTIETPAX OS Kat a av els THY exopav 
dvadwb Kal els TadAAa Ta voploueva. To ° ev 
adore. kat ev Ailyivy didwmpye AvKwve did TO Kal 
TOUVO[LA pepew mp@v KOL ovvdiareTpipevan mci 
Xpovov apeoTas TAVv, Kabdrrep dikatov Av TOV 
viod Tag € EoXNKOTH. Tov O€ Tepimatov KaTaAelmw 
TOV yvepipuav tots BovAojevois, BovAw, KadAw, 
‘Apioravt, "Audiwu, Avcwv, Wvdwvi, ’ A puoro- 
paxyw, “Hpardrelw, Avicoundet, Adioove T@ aded- 
pioa. mpoornadcwoav oe avrol Ov av SrroAap- 
Bavwor Stapevety emt Tob mpaypwatos Kal ovvavgew 
peddora uvjceoBau. ouyKaTacKevaceTwoay Oe Kal 
ot Aourrot YVWpLpLoe Kapod Kal Tov TOTOU ydpw. 
rept de THS exgopas Kal Kavoews empeAn Ont waar 
Bovdwy Kal Kaddivos peTa TOV ovv7 bur, OmTws 
par averevbepos yevnrae [LTE Teplepyos. Tay 
d ev Alyivn pot yevonevwy popidv pera Thy €L7)V 
amohvow KaTAXwpLodrw Avro Tots veavloKous 
ets _eAaroxpnotiar, OTWs aod Kal Too TYLNOAVTOS 
ejue pV YEVNT AL dua Tis Xpetas avTy 1 m™poo~ 
HKOVOa. Kal avdpidvra Tov avabérw: TOV de 
TOTOV, OTTWS Ap Lorry 7 THS KaTaoTdcews, 
er Prepdre Kal oupmpaypLarevOnre Awogavros 
Kal ‘HpakAeidns Anpntpiov. a7r0 dé ta ev 


aore. AUKwv amodéTtw Tact Tap Vv TL mpoetAnda 
OO 
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I have also come across this philosopher’s will. 
It is this : 

“These are my _ dispositions concerning my 
property, in case I should be unable to sustain my 
present ailment. All the goods in my house I give 
to my brothers Astyanax and Lyco, and from this 
source should, I think, be paid all the money I have 
laid out at Athens, whether by borrowing or by 
purchase, as well as all the cost of my funeral and the 
other customary charges. But my property in town 
and at Aegina I give to Lyco because he bears the 
same name with me, and has resided for a long time 
with me to my entire satisfaction, as became one 
whom I treated as my son. I leave the Peripatus 
to such of my friends as choose to make use of it, 
to Bulo, Callinus, Ariston, Amphion, Lyco, Pytho, 
Aristomachus, Heracleus, Lycomedes, and my nephew 
Lyco. They shall put over it any such person as 
in their opinion will persevere in the work of the 
school and will be most capable of extending it. 
And all my other friends should co-operate for love 
of me and of the spot. Bulo and Callinus, together 
with their colleagues, shall provide for my funeral 
and cremation, so as to avoid meanness on the 
one hand and extravagance on the other. After 
my decease Lyco shall make over, for the use of the 
young men, the oil from the olive-trees belonging 
to me in Aegina for the due commemoration—so 
long as they use it—of myself and the benefactor 
who did me honour. He shall also set up my statue, 
and shall choose a convenient site where it shall 
be erected, with the assistance of Diophantus and 
Heraclides the son of Demetrius. From my property 
in town Lyco shall repay all from whom I have 
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PETA THY amrodnulav THY eKeivov. mapexéobwoay 
\ , \ ~ NGS CaN > \ > \ 
de BovAwy Kat KaddXivos Kat a dv els tiv éxhopav 

> ~ \ Jd \ / Sf 

avadAwby Kat TaAAa Ta vopuCopeva. Kopwodobwoav 
d€ TatT amo TV ev olkw KowH KatadeiTomévwv 
appotepois Um ewod. Tiunodtwoav dé Kal Tovs 
> \ , \ , 2er ” A 
tatpovs Ilaoifepww Kat Mndiav, a€iovs dvras Kal 
dud THV emieActay THY TEpL ewe Kal THY TEXVHY 

\ / ” ~ / \ ~ / 

Kat petCovos ete Tyshs. Sidwye d€ TH Kaddivov 


Le / A \ ~ \ b) ~ 
TaLoLw ©npixAciwv Cedyos, KQUL T?) YUVQLKl QUTOVU 


‘Podtakav Cedyos, yuAoramoéa, appitatww, Tept- 
oTpwua, mpooKkeddraa Svo ta PéATioTa TAaV 
KaTaAeiTopevwv ws av ep cov dunce Tpos 
TYLNY Kat ToUTwY dhav@pev 7) dpuv7]poves OvTes. 
mept d€ TOV JepamevovTww €[sauTov ovTwS eSdyor" 
Anpuntpiw ev eAcvbepe mara ovre abinpue Ta 
Avrpa Kal didwpe mEevTE pas KaL iudrvov Kal 
xurva., iva moAAa memovnKws et euod Biov 
evox Tova exn. Kpitwrvr de Xahendovie, KaL 
TOUTW 70, hitpa adinus Kat didwpu Térrapas 
pvds. Kal Tov Mixpov apinpe eAcvOepov" Kal 
Opepare Aviv avTOV Kal TaLdevodTw amo TOO 
viv xpovov €€ ern. Kal Xdpyra apinpse eAcvP pov: 
KaL Opepare Abcav avrov. Kal dvo pas adr@ 
SiSwpe Kat Tapa BiBrAla Ta dveyvwopeva: ta 8 


avexdota KadAiww omws eémyseA@s atta €Kd@. 


didwpe d€ Kal Lipw eAcvOépw ovte TéTTapas pvas 


Kal TH Mnvodepay Ocdcopue Kat EL TU ig, odetrer, : 


adinp atT@. Kat ‘lAapa zévre pas Kal dyupiram 


Kal dvo mpooxepdrara Kal meplotpwua Kal Kdiny : 


nv av BovAnra. apinur 8 5 erevdepay KaL THY 
TOU Mixpov pLnTépa Kal Nonpove. Kal saya Kal 
Oéwra kat Eddpavopa Kat “Eppeiav. L °“Aya- 
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borrowed anything after his departure. Bulo and 
Callinus shall provide the sums expended upon my 
funeral and other customary charges. These sums 
they shall recover from the moneys in the house 
bequeathed by me to them both in common. They 
shall also remunerate the physicians Pasithemis and 
Medias who for their attention to me and their skill 
deserve far higher reward. I bequeath to the child 
of Callinus a pair of Thericlean cups, and to his wife 
a pair of Rhodian vessels, a smooth carpet, a rug with 
nap on both sides, a sofa cover and two cushions the 
best that are left, that, so far as I have the means 
of recompensing them, I may prove not ungrateful. 
With regard to the servants who have waited upon 
me, my wishes are as follows. To Demetrius I 
remit the purchase-money for the freedom which he 
has long enjoyed, and bequeath to him five minas 
and a suit of clothes to ensure him a decent mainten- 
ance, in return for all the toil he has borne with me. 
To Crito of Chalcedon I also remit the purchase- 
money for his freedom and bequeath to him four 
minas. And Micrus I emancipate ; and Lyco shall 
keep him and educate him for the next six years. 
And Chares I emancipate, and Lyco shall maintain 
him, and I bequeath him two minas and my published 
writings, while those which have not been given to 
the world I entrust to Callinus, that he may carefully 
edit them. To Syrus who has been set free I give 
four minas and Menodora, and I remit to him any 
debt he owes me. And to Hilara I give five minas 
and a double-napped rug, two cushions, a sofa-cover 
and a bed, whichever she prefers. I also set free the 
mother of Micrus as well as Noémon, Dion, Theon, 
Euphranor and Hermias. Agathon should be set 
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Ouva Ovo ETH TapapeivavT a. adpetobau eAcvepor" 
Kal Tovs opeaddpous Odediwva kat Iloces- 


74 Sudveov TETTAPA ETH STM a aS bcp de 
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Kal Anpentpip Kal Kpitave Kat Low KAony 
exdoTw Kal oTpwuaTa TOV karaNevmopevov a 
av patryrat Avkwve Kxadrd@s eXew. Tadr é€oTw 
avrots amodetfaow opbas ep wv EKQOTOL TeTay- 
pevor elot. epi de THs Tapils eqv 7 avrob 
BovAnrau AvKov Oamrew, edy T ev olkw, ovTw 
TOLELTW. TETTELOLOLL yap avTov ovdev WTTOV euo0 
ovvopay TO eVoxnov. TattTa d€ mavtTa olKo- 
vouncavTe Kupia €oTw 7) Sdats THY evtadba. dp- 
tupes KaAddXivos ‘Eppovets, "Apiorwv Keios, Ev- 
dpovios Iavaveds.”’ 

Otvtw pevtor abT@ ovveT@s TA TAaVvTA TPATTOVTL 
Ta TE mept Taelav Kat mavras Aoyous, ovdev 
HTTOV Kal TO Tov Oval @v TpoTrOv Twa, Kal ofddpa 
eTipreA@s TE KAL OLKOVOLLK@S LoxeL’ WoTE KavTAdOa 


CnAwtéos : 


Keg. «’. AHMHTPIOX 


Anpatpios Davoorpatov Dadnpevs. obros 1KOU- 
ae wev Mcodpaorov: Onunyopav d€ Tap’ “AOyvators 
Ths moAews e€nyyjoato éTn déKa, Kal el Oven 
ng van yaAK@v ef KOVTa ™pos Tats TpraKooias, 
@v at mAelous ef immwy Hoav Kat apuatwv kal 
cuvwpidwv, ovvtedcobeioa. €v ovdé TpLaKociats 
HpLepais* TooOTOV EaTrovddaby. apEacbar 8’ adrov 
Ths ToAreias pyot Anprtpios 6 Mayvys év rots 
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free after two years, and the litter-bearers Ophelio 
and Posidonius after four years’ further service. 
To Demetrius, to Crito and to Syrus I give a bed 
apiece and such bed-furniture out of my estate as 
Lyco shall think proper. These shall be given them 
for properly performing their appointed tasks. As 
regards my burial, let Lyco bury me here if he 
chooses, or if he prefers to bury me at home let him 
do so, for I am persuaded that his regard for propriety 
is not less than my own. When he has managed all 
these things, he can dispose of the property there, 
_ and such disposition shall be binding. Witnesses are 
Callinus of Hermione, Ariston of Ceos, Euphronius 
of Paeania.” 

Thus while his shrewdness is seen in all his actions, 
in his teaching and in all his studies, in some ways 
his will is no less remarkable for carefulness and wise 
management, so that in this respect also he is to be 
admired.: 


Cuaprer 5. DEMETRIUS (perhaps 350-280 B.c. ; 
| supreme in Athens 318-307 B.c.) 


Demetrius, the son of Phanostratus, was a native 
of Phalerum. He was a pupil of Theophrastus, but 
by his speeches in the Athenian assembly he held 
the chief power in the State for ten years and was 
decreed 360 bronze statues, most of them represent- 
ing him either on horseback or else driving a chariot 
or a pair of horses. And these statues were com- 
pleted in less than 300 days, so much was he 
esteemed. He entered politics, says Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name, 
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‘Opwvijpo.s, ordte duywv >Ar€Eavdpov eis "AGjvas 
a ¢ \ \ \ , = } 
Hrev “Aprrados. modAd dé Kal KaAAOTA TH Tarps. 
emoNTevoaTo. Kal yap mpoaddois Kal KaTa- 
oKevais nvéyoe THV TéAW, Kaltrep OK EdyeVI)s By. 
76 jv yap ek THs Kovwvos oikias, ws DaBwpivos 
ev mpatw tav *Arouvnpovevnatwv dyotv, adr 
aoTH Kal edyevel ovvmKer Aapia TH epwuevy, 
3 ¢ > \ > Bi ra % f= > \ F \ 
Kabamep 6 adtos ev TH TpaTw dow: adda Kal 
bo KA€wvos memovbévar ev TH devtépw ioropei. 
Aidupos 8 €v Lvptocvakois Kat XapitoBAédapov 
kat Aamir Kadretoba adtov dnow amd twost 
¢ / / > > / > \ \ »” 
etaipas. A€yetar 6° amoBaddvra adrov tas drbers 
> > / / > \ lon 
ev “Ade€avdpeia, Kopicacbar atOis mapa rod 
Lapamidos: ofev Kat tods matavas Toujoae Tovs 
pexpe viv adomevous. 
/ \ \ nv S, ~ > / 
Ldddpa de Aapmpos dv mapa rots >AOnvaiors, 
Guws emeokoTHOn Kal adtos bro TOO Ta TaVTA 
/ / > \ \ ee 
77 SteaBiovtos POdvov. émiBovdAcvleis yap bid Twwv 
dtkynv Bavaro od rapav dpAcv. od pv exupievoav 
Tob owpuatos avrob, adAa Tov lov amjpvyov eis 
Tov xadKov, KaTaomdoartes attod Tas elkdvas 
\ \ \ > / \ \ / \ ; 
Kal TAS peVv arroddmevot, Tas d€ BubicavTes, TAs 
dé KaraKkoyavTes eis auidas: A€yerar yap Kal 
~ / \ / / > > / 
Tovro. pa dé wdvn owlerar ev axpoToAe. DaBw- 
piwvos d€ dynow ev Ilavrodarf toropia tobTo Trovqoar 
> A 
tovs °“A@nvaiovs Anuntpiov KeAevoavtos Tod 


1 <gvtl> Schwartz. 





* 324 B.C. 

» The first sentence is paralleled by Aelian, Var. Hist. 
xii. 43 Anunrpiov dé rov Padnpéa oikdrpiBa yevésOar Aé-yovory 
€x THS oikias THs TiwoHéov cal Kévwvos. The insertion of this 
reference to the family of Conon has had the effect of 
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when Harpalus, fleeing from Alexander,” came to 
Athens. As a statesman he rendered his country 
many splendid services. For he enriched the city 
with revenues and buildings, though he was not of 
noble birth. For he was one of Conon’s household 
servants,? according to Favorinus in the first book 
of his Memorabilia ; yet Lamia, with whom he lived, 
was a citizen of noble family, as Favorinus also 
states in his first book. Further, in his second book 
Favorinus alleges that he suffered violence from 
Cleon, while Didymus in his Table-talk relates how 
a certain courtesan nicknamed him Charito-Blepharos 
(“ having the eyelids of the Graces ’’), and Lampito 
(“‘ of shining eyes’). Heis said to have lost his sight 
when in Alexandria and to have recovered it by the 
gift of Sarapis ; whereupon he composed the paeans 
which are sung to this day. 

For all his popularity with the Athenians he 
nevertheless suffered eclipse through all-devouring 
envy. Having been indicted by some persons on a 
capital charge, he let judgement go by default ; and, 
when his accusers could not get hold of his person, 
they disgorged their venom on the bronze of his 
statues. These they tore down from their pedestals ; 
some were sold, some cast into the sea, and others were 
even, it is said, broken up to make bedroom-utensils. 
Only one is preserved in the Acropolis. In his 
Miscellaneous History Favorinus tells us that the 
Athenians did this at the bidding of King Demetrius. 


separating two clauses which ought to be closely joined : 
calrep odx evyevys dv (the last words of § 75) and dor kal 
evyever (in §76). Hesychius in Suidas emphasizes the 
beauty of Demetrius. In a modern book the statement that, 
according to Favorinus, Demetrius was in Conon’s family 
would find a more suitable place in a footnote. 
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Baotdéws. adda Kal TH Ever THs apyys avroo 
evréyparsayv avopias, ws DaBwpivos. 
\ > >? \ 7 \ \ / 
Ono 5° adrov “Eppuimmos peta tov Kacavdpou 
Oavarov dobybevta ’Avtiyovoy mapa I1roAeuatov 
edectv Tov Mwrhpa* Kakel ypovoy tkavov dvatpiPovta. 
/ ~ / \ a / \ 
ovpPovrcvew TH IItoAcwaiw mpos tots adAXous Kat 
\ / A >? b) / A , 
TyHv BaotAeiav tots €€ Edpvdixns mepiWetvar rracot. 
~ \ > / > \ / \ / 
Tob d€ ov mrevobevtos, aAAa mapadovTos TO diadynLa 
TO €k Bepeviens, peta tHv €xelvov TeAevT?HV 
afwwOfhvar mpos tovtov tapadvAattecar ev TH 
xwpa pméexpe Te S0€er wept adrob. evtatda abv- 
}OrEpov dunye: Kal mws UavwTTwY bm aomidos 
THY Xetpa dnxOels tov Blov weOAKe. Kal TéOamTaL 
€v TO Bovorpiry VOUL®@ mAnotov AvooréAews. 
Kai avT@ etreyparapev FLE0s° 


> A > \ \ \ - 
avetAev aomis Tov codov Anunrpiov 
lov E€xovoa moAdv 
+ by / ~ > > > / 
aopnKToV, ov oTiABovoa Pas aT OupaTwv, 


GM? diSny juddava. 


“Hpakreidns 8° ev tH emitouH THY Uwtiwvos 
Avadoyxav 7H DiraddAdw tiv Bacreiav Oédrew 
exywpjoar tov IIroAeuatov: tov 8 amotpémeu 

/ Cts agg | + ~ \ > av ” ¢ ¥ 
packovTa, ‘* av ddAAw SOs, od ody e€ets.”’ Om yVvika 
5° €ovxopavteito ev tats ’AOjvais—pavOdvw yap 
Kat totto—Mévavdpos 6 Kwptkos map dAlyov 
HAGE KpiOjvar du’ oddev GAAO 7 Ste didros Hv abTa- 
> > > \ 7 / ¢ > \ ~ 
aA’ abrov mapnticato TeAeoddpos 6 aversios Tod 
Anpntpiov. 

TTAnj@er 5é€ BuBAlwv Kab a,prO ud orixwy oyedov 
dmavras TrapeAnjAaKe Tous Kar’ avTOV TrEptTra- 
TynTLKOUS, EVTaidevTOS WY Kal ToAUTELpos Tap’ 
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And in the official list the year in which he was 
archon was styled “ the year of lawlessness,’’ accord- 
ing to this same Favorinus. 

Hermippus tells us that upon the death of Casander, 
being in fear of Antigonus, he fled to Ptolemy Soter. 
There he spent a considerable time and advised 
Ptolemy, among other things, to invest with sove- 
reign power his children by Eurydice. To this 
Ptolemy would not agree, but bestowed the diadem 
on his son by Berenice, who, after Ptolemy’s death, 
thought fit to detain Demetrius as a prisoner in the 
country until some decision should be taken con- 
cerning him. There he lived in great dejection, and 
somehow, in his sleep, received an asp-bite on the 
hand which proved fatal. He is buried in the dis 
trict of Busiris near Diospolis. 

Here are my lines upon him ¢: 

A venomous asp was the death of the wise Demetrius, 

an asp withal of sticky venom, darting, not light from its 
eyes, but black death. 
Heraclides in his epitome of Sotion’s Successions of 
Philosophers says that Ptolemy himself wished to trans- 
mit the kingdom to Philadelphus, but that Demetrius 
tried to dissuade him, saying, “If you give it to an- 
other, you will not have it yourself.” At the time 
when he was being continually attacked in Athens, 
Menander, the Comic poet, as I have also learnt, was 
very nearly brought to trial for no other cause than 
that he was a friend of Demetrius. However, Teles- 
phorus, the nephew of Demetrius, begged him off. 

In the number of his works and their total length 
in lines he has surpassed almost all contemporary 
Peripatetics. For in learning and versatility he has 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 113. 
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¢ ~ e ? \ \ ¢ / \ \ / 
OVTWOUV* WY EOTL TA MEV LOTOpLKG, TA dé TOAITLKG, 
\ A \ ~ A 
Ta de Tepi momnTav, Ta Sé pyropiKd, Snunyopiov 
A ~ > \ \ \ / > / 
Te Kal TpcoBer@v, GAA pny Kat Adywv Aicwrelwv 
\ 
ovvaywyat Kat dAAa mAetw. ort Sé TA , 


Hept ris “A@hvnor vopobecias a’ B’ y’ 8 &. 
Ilept tov ?A@jvnow rodutecov a’ Sie 
Ilepi Snpaywyias a’ 3. 
Ilepit rodutixdv a’ 8’, 

Ilepi vopewv a’. 

[epi pyropixns a’ Bp’. 
Ltparnyikav a’ PB’, 

Ilepi “TAuados a’ B’. 

Ilepi ’Odvaceias a’ BEY. OF 
IIroAepaios a’. 

Kpwrikds a’. 

Paidovdas a’. 

Maidwv a’, 

KAéwv a’, 

LwxpaTns a’, 

“Apta€epéns ae. 

“Opnpikds a’. 

“Apirteiéns a’. 
“Apirtopaxos a’. 
IIpotpertixds a’. 

‘Yrép THs wodrreias a. 
Ilepi ths Sexaerias a’. 

Ilepi tov “lévwv a’. 
IIperBevtixds a’. 

Ilepit riotews a’. 

Ilepi xapiros a’. 

Ilepi téyns a’. 
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no equal. Some of these works are historical and 
others political; there are some dealing with poets, 
others with rhetoric. Then there are public speeches 
and reports of embassies, besides collections of 
Aesop’s fables and much else. He wrote: 


Of Legislation at Athens, five books. 

Of the Constitutions of Athens, two books. 
Of Statesmanship, two books. 

On Politics, two books. 

Of Laws, one book. 

On Rhetoric, two books. 

On Military Matters, two books. 

On the Iliad, two books. 

On the Odyssey, four books. ° 


And the following works, each in one book: 
Ptolemy. 


Concerning Love. 
Phaedondas. 

Maedon. 

Cleon. 

Socrates. 

Artaxerxes. 

Concerning Homer. 

Aristides. 

Aristomachus. 

An Exhortation to Philosophy. 
Of the Constitution. 

. On the ten years of his own Supremacy. 
Of the Tonians. 

Concerning Embassies. 

Of Belief. 

-Of Favour. 

Of Fortune. 
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Ilept peyarovvyias a’. 
II \ / / 
Epl yapov a’. 
Ilept tov Soxod a’. 
Il \ > , / 
ept ecpyVvns a. 
Ilept vopov a’. 
\ > F 4 
Ilepi em iTNOEvUGTwV a’. 
Tlept Kaipov a’, 
Avovicwos a’. 
Xadkidtkds a’, 
"A Onvaiwv KaTadpouy a’. 
Ilept “Avtipdvovs a’, 
‘TF ve td \ 7 
POolf{LLov LO TOPLKOV Qa. 
"ExuctoAal a’. 
> / ” 4 
KxxAnoia EVOPKOS a’. 
al \ hs / ° 
ept yipws a’. 
Aixata a’. 
Aicwreiwv a’.- 
Xpevov a’. 
\ \ / / e ~ A 
s2 Xapaxrnp d€ diddaodos, eUTOVia PNTOpLKH Kal 
duvduer KeKpapevos. odtos aKkovoas Ert Tas €l- 
/ > ~ / > A etre > >] \ 
Kovas avrov Kareotpepay “A@nvaior, ‘ adX’ od tiv 
> Tee i IO «QO? a heey; mY, ” ” 
apeTyv, edn, “du Hv exelvas dvéornoay. edeye 
“a A ~ > 
puKpov juev elvar pépos tas oppis, dAw § éem- 
wn ~ / ~ 
cKoTHoa TH Biw Svvac8a. od pdvov Tov mAOOTOV | 
” Ao LAAG \ A iy) ~ > A Vi ' 
epy Tuprdv, adAd Kat TH SSnyotcay adrdv TUX. 
4 / ~ 
oaov év modu Sivacbar ciSypov, Tocobrov ey °— 


/ > / / > sg / ? 
modteia loxvew Adyov. iSdév more veavicxoy 
” 6 Paes ce , € ek TE 
acwrov, tov, edn, “ TeTpdywvos ‘Epuhs exw 


, 1 / ‘5 A , ” A 
OUpLL.a, KotAlay, QvoOoLOoY , TWYWVa. TOV *TETU- 


: 
' otpua]oréua Reiske: crdua deleto aidotov D. S. Robertson. 
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Of Magnanimity. 

Of Marriage. 

Of the Beam in the Sky.* 
Of Peace. 

On Laws. 

On Customs. 

Of Opportunity. 
Dionysius. 

Concerning Chalcis. 

A Denunciation of the Athenians. 
On Antiphanes. 
Historical Introduction. 
Letters. 

A Sworn Assembly. 

Of Old Age. 

Rights. 

Aesop’s Fables. 
Anecdotes. 


His style is philosophical, with an admixture of 
rhetorical vigour and force. When he heard that 
the Athenians had destroyed his statues, ‘‘ That they 
may do,” said he, “but the merits which caused 
them to be erected they cannot destroy.” He used 
to say that the eyebrows formed but a small part 
of the face, and yet they can darken the whole of 
life by the scorn they express. Again, he said that 
not only was Plutus blind, but his guide, Fortune, as 
well; that all that steel could achieve in war was 
won in politics by eloquence. On seeing a young 
dandy, ‘‘ There,’ quoth he, “is a four - square 
Hermes for you, with trailing robe, belly, beard and 

« “ Of the Beam in the Sky.’’ Some render this “ Of 


Opinion,” but the word used in this sense is ddxyots cf. 
Schaf. Schol. Par. Ap. Rh. ii, 1088. 
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, 3 “ ” ‘ \ 4 A ~ 
pwpevwn avdpav éby 76 pév thhos Setv TEpLlatpetv, 
\ \ / / \ / * al 
To O€ dpdvnua Katadeirew. tods véovs egy detv 
em fev THs olkias rods yovdas atdetobar, ev dé 
Tats odots Tovs amavr@vras, ev Sé Tats Epnp.iars 


¢ , \ / peak \ As? \ 
€QAUTOUS. TOUS dtAous €7Tl LEV TA ayaba TAPQAKA~ 


, > DECENT CREETN \ / : 
Aovprévous amLevat, €7TL de Tas ovup.popas avTOMAaTOUS. 


TooabTa Kal Eels TobTOV avadépecbat Soxe?. 
Deyovacr dé Anurjrpror a€wAoyot etkoou: mpaTos 
Xadknddvios, pijrwp Kat Opacvudyov mpecBi- 
Tepos: devVTEpOS avTOs OdTOS: tpitos Buldvtwos, 
TEPLMATHTLKOS* TéTapTos Kadovpuevos T padikos 
Kat oadys dunyjoacba Av S€ 6 adros Kal lw- 
/ é / >) / \ °A A 
ypadhos: méumtos *Aomévé.s, pabyrns ToA- 
Awviov tot Yodrdws: Extos KadAatiaves, 6 ye- 
\ \ mkt / \ Ed , yA / mY 4 
ypadws mept ’Acias Kal vpwrns eixoot BiBAovs 
Lyd Yd >] / / 
eBdouos Bulavrios, év Tptoxaidera BiBAtous ye- 
\ \ A ~ 5 / > Ed 4 > 
ypapws tiv Tadarav iaBaow e€ Edipdans eis 
? / \ ,’ + > \ \ 2 / \ 
Aotav kai ev dAdo bKTa) TA mept “Avtioyov Kat 
IIroAcwatov Kat rip ris AuBdns tm abrdv &- 
/ 4 ¢ / > > / 
olKnow: oydoos 6 d.arpiibas ev AdrcEavdpeia co- 
porns, Téexvas yeypadas pytopixds: évaros ’ASpa- 
LUTTHVOS ypappatixkos, emukAnbeis "IEiwy 81a 76 
adikioal tue SoKeiy Tepe HV “Hpav: 8éxaros 
Kupnvaios, ypapparids, 6 emukAnbeis Urdvos, 
> \ > / ¢ / / / 
avnp a&idAoyos: évdéKatos Lk7jyos, mAovavos 
Kat edyeris avOpwmos Kat pirdcroyos dakpws: 
* \ / / \ / 
ovtos Kat Mytpddwpov mpoeBiBace tév Torin. 
dwd€KaTos ypappariKos ‘EpuOpaios, modroypa- 
* Since Herms at Athens show neither drapery nor belly, 
but archaic hair, this saying would seem either to be in- 
correctly reported or to need a fresh interpretation. It has 


been suggested that a long lock pendent over the shoulder 
may lurk under civoua (cf. Anth. Pal. v. 12. 2 cUpua méver 
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all.” When men are haughty and arrogant, he 
declared we should cut down their tall stature and 
leave them their spirit unimpaired. Children should 
honour their parents at home, out-of-doors everyone 
they meet, and in solitude themselves. In prosperity 
friends do not leave you unless desired, whereas in 
adversity they stay away of their own accord. All 
these sayings seem to be set down to his credit. 
There have been twenty noteworthy men called 
Demetrius: (1) arhetorician of Chalcedon, older than 
Thrasymachus ; (2) the subject of this notice ; (3) a 
Peripatetic of Byzantium ; (4) one called the graphic 
writer, clear in narrative; he was also a painter ; 
(5) a native of Aspendus, a pupil of Apollonius of 
Soli ; (6) a native of Callatis, who wrote a geography 
of Asia and Europe in twenty books ; (7) a Byzantine, 
who wrote a history of the migration of the Gauls 
from Europe into Asia in thirteen books, and another 
work in eight books dealing with Antiochus and 
Ptolemy and their settlement of Libya; (8) the 
sophist who lived at Alexandria, author of hand- 
books of rhetoric ; (9) a grammarian of Adramyttium, 
surnamed Ixion because he was thought to be unjust 
to Hera; (10) a grammarian of Cyrene, surnamed 
Wine-jar, an eminent man; (11) a native of Scepsis, 
a man of wealth and good birth, ardently devoted 
to learning ; he was also the means of bringing his 
countryman Metrodorus into prominence; (12) a 
grammarian of Erythrae enrolled as a citizen of 


mrokapov, and Ael. Var. Hist. xii. 14 riv pwev yap Kounv 
dvaceocvpOar), or that a Herm might sometimes have been 
made by cutting down a larger, draped, statue; or perhaps 
on festal days Herms were decked with robes. In Stobaeus, 
Flor. iv. 68, Philip is credited with a sneer to the same 
effect on Athenians at large. 
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pn Geis Ev TH Mv@- TpiaxatoéKxatos Bibuvos Acdidov 
ToD oaTwikod vids, palynris Oe Ilavattiov tod 
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\ 
pn Ilovrucov adAd Tloumixov Kadetobar.  mpads 
> Ss \ /, \ / / > >] ~ 
T Vv TO BAgupa Kal vepves. peperac &° avtob 
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« That Heraclides was a member of the Academy is 
established beyond all doubt by the fact that he was a 
candidate for the headship of the School on the death of 
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Mnos; (13) a Bithynian, son of Diphilus the Stoic 
and pupil of Panaetius of Rhodes ; (14) a rhetorician 
of Smyrna. The foregoing were prose authors. Of 
poets bearing this name the first belonged to the 
Old Comedy; the second was an epic poet whose 
lines to the envious alone survive : 

While he lives they scorn the man whom they regret when 
he is gone; yet, some day, for the honour of his tomb and 
ae image, contention seizes cities and the people set up 
Strife 5 
the third of Tarsus, writer of satires; the fourth, a 
writer of lampoons, in a bitter style; the fifth, a 
sculptor mentioned by Polemo; the sixth, of 
Erythrae, a versatile man, who also wrote historical 
and rhetorical works. 


Cuaprer 6. HERACLIDES (floruit 360 B.c.) 


Heraclides, son of Euthyphro, born at Heraclea in 
the Pontus, was a wealthy man. At Athens he first 
attached himself to Speusippus. He also attended 
the lectures of the Pythagoreans and admired the 
writings of Plato. Last of all he became a pupil of 
Aristotle, as Sotion says in his Successtons of Philo- 
sophers.«. He wore fine soft clothes, and he was 
extremely corpulent, which made the Athenians 
call him Pompicus rather than Ponticus. He was 
mild and dignified of aspect. Works by him survive 
of great beauty and excellence. There are ethical 
dialogues : 

Speusippus: Indea Acad. p. 38 Mekler. However, not 
only does Diogenes Laertius make him, on Sotion’s authority, 
a pupil of Aristotle, but Aétius also seems, iil. 2. 5, to associate 


him with the Peripatetics (ka@dmep duédec mavres of Iepr- 
mwaTnrikol). 
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4) aw 4 
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oA 7 4 
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\ 
Dvoixa de 
Ilepi vot. 
Ilepi Wuxns Kal Kar idiav Tept Puxis Kat 
rey \ A X 
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ITepi etddXwv. 
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\ i \ 
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Of Justice, three books. 

Of Temperance, one book. 

Of Piety, five books. 

Of Courage, one book. 

Of Virtue in general, one book. 

A second with the same title. 

Of Happiness, one book. 

Of Government, one book. 

On Laws, one book, and on subjects kindred to these. 
Of Names, one book. 

Agreements, one book. 

On the Involuntary, one book. 
Concerning Love, and Clinias, one book. 


Others are physical treatises : 
Of Reason. 
Of the Soul, and a separate treatise with the same 
title. 
Of Nature. 
Of Images. 
Against Democritus. 
Of Celestial Phenomena, one book. 
Of Things in the Under-world. 
On Various Ways of Life, two books. 
The Causes of Diseases, one book. 
Of the Good, one book. 
Against Zeno’s Doctrines, one book. 
A Reply to Metron’s Doctrines, one book. 


To grammar and criticism belong : 
Of the Age of Homer and Hesiod, two books 
Of Archilochus and Homer, two books. 
Of a literary nature are : 
A work on passages in Euripides and Sophocles, 
three books. 
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On Music, two books. 

Solutions of Homeric Problems, two books. 
Of Theorems, one book. 

On the Three Tragic Poets, one book. 
Characters, one book. 

Of Poetry and Poets, one book. 

Of Conjecture, one book. 

Concerning Prevision, one book. 
Expositions of Heraclitus, four books. 
Expositions in Reply to Democritus, one book 
Solutions of Eristic Problems, two books. 
Logical Proposition, one book. 

Of Species, one book. 

Solutions, one book. 

Admonitions, one book. 

A Reply to Dionysius, one book. 


To rhetoric belongs : 
Of Public Speaking, or Protagoras. 


To history : 


On the Pythagoreans. 
Of Discoveries. 


Some of these works are in the style of comedy, 
for instance the tracts On Pleasure and On Temper- 
ance ; others in the style of tragedy, as the books en- 
titled Of those in Hades, Of Piety, and Of Authority. 

Again, he has a sort of intermediate style of con- 
versation which he employs when philosophers, 
generals and statesmen converse with each other. 
Furthermore, he wrote geometrical and dialectical 
works, and is, besides, everywhere versatile and lofty 
in diction, and a great adept at charming the reader's 
mind. 
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1 Gao} drapre Reiske. 
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It seems that he delivered his native city from 
oppressions by assassinating its ruler, as is stated 
in his work on Men of the Same Name by Demetrius 
of Magnesia, who also tells the following story about 
him: “ As a boy, and when he grew up, he kept a 
pet snake, and, being at the point of death, he ordered 
a trusted attendant to conceal the corpse but to 
place the snake on his bier, that he might seem to 
have departed to the gods. All this was done. But 
while the citizens were in the very midst of the 
procession and were loud in his praise, the snake, 
hearing the uproar, popped up out of the shroud, 
creating widespread confusion. Subsequently, how- 
ever, all was revealed, and they saw Heraclides, not 
as he appeared, but as he really was.” 

I have written of him as follows ¢: 

You wished, Heraclides, to leave to all mankind a reputa- 
tion that after death you lived as a snake.’ But you were 
deceived, you sophist, for the snake was really a brute beast, 
and you were detected as more of a beast than a sage. 
Hippobotus too has this tale. 

Hermippus relates that, when their territory was 
visited by famine, the people of Heraclea besought 
the Pythian priestess for relief, but Heraclides bribed 
the sacred envoys as well as the aforesaid priestess 
to reply that they would be rid of the calamity if 
Heraclides, the son of Euthyphro, were crowned with 
a crown of gold in his lifetime and after his death 
received heroic honours. The pretended oracle was 
brought home, but its forgers got nothing by it. 
For directly Heraclides was crowned in the theatre, 

¢@ Anth. Pal. vii. 104. 

’ Or, reading drapre for dra, “ wished to leave a report 


behind you that immediately after death you became a 
living snake.” 
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¢ We should say, ‘‘ An old bird is not caught with chaff.” 

®’ Von Arnim’s emendation (6 6¢) gives a different turn to 
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he was seized with apoplexy, whereupon the envoys 
to the oracle were stoned to death. Moreover, at 
the very same time the Pythian priestess, after she 
had gone down to the shrine and taken her seat, 
was bitten by one of the snakes and died instantly. 
Such are the tales told about his death. 

Aristoxenus the musician asserts that Heraclides 
also composed tragedies, inscribing upon them the 
name of Thespis. Chamaeleon complains that 
Heraclides’ treatise on the works of Homer and 
Hesiod was plagiarized from his own. Furthermore, 
Autodorus the Epicurean criticizes him in a polemic 
against his tract Of Justice. Again, Dionysius the 
Renegade, or, as some people call him, the * Spark,” 
when he wrote the Parthenopaeus, entitled it a play 
of Sophocles ; and Heraclides, such was his credulity, 
in one of his own works drew upon this forged play 
as Sophoclean evidence. Dionysius, on perceiving 
this, confessed what he had done; and, when the 
other denied the fact and would not believe him, 
called his attention to the acrostic which gave the 
name of Pancalus, of whom Dionysius was very fond. 
Heraclides was still unconvinced. Such a thing, he 
said, might very well happen by chance. To this 
Dionysius, ‘“‘ You will also find these lines : 

a. An old monkey is not caught by a trap.* 

g. Oh yes, he’s caught at last, but it takes time.” 
And this besides : ‘‘ Heraclides is ignorant of letters 
and not ashamed of his ignorance.” ? 

Fourteen persons have borne the name of Hera- 
clides: (1) the subject of this notice ; (2) a fellow- 
citizen of his, author of Pyrrhic verses and tales ; 
the story, viz. ‘‘ And this besides: ‘ Heraclides is ignorant of 
letters.’. This made Heraclides blush.” 
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(3) a native of Cyme, who wrote of Persia in five 
books; (4) another native of Cyme, who wrote 
rhetorical textbooks ; (5) of Callatis or Alexandria, 
author of the Succession of Philosophers in six books 
and a work entitled Lembeuticus, from which he got 
the surname of Lembus (a fast boat or scout); (6) 
an Alexandrian who wrote on the Persian national 
character ; (7) a dialectician of Bargylis, who wrote 
against Epicurus; (8) a physician of the school of 
Hicesius; (9) another physician of Tarentum, an 
empiric; (10) a poet who was the author of ad- 
monitions; (11) a sculptor of Phocaea; (12) a 
Ligurian poet, author of epigrams ; (13) Heraclides 
of Magnesia, who wrote a history of Mithradates ; 
(14) the compiler of an Astronomy. 
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